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The  berth  of  independence. 

Ever  since  342  chests  of  tea  were  tossed  into  Boston  Harbor  in  1773,  the 
Brig  Beaver  has  been  a  symbol  of  strength  and  independence. 
So  it’s  only  fitting  that  she  is  now  anchored  in  a  city  still  committed 
to  the  same  ideal  of  free  thought. 
Boston,  independence  and  The  Globe.  It’s  a  tradition  we’re  proud  to  share. 
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GREATER  CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS  NOW 
INCLUDE  LAKE  COUNTY,  IL 
HOUSEHOLDS! 


The  sun  has  broken  through  in  Northern  Illinois  ....  The  News- 
Sun  in  Lake  County,  IL,  that  isl  Copley  Press,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  on- 
nounce  the  addition  of  The  News-Sun  to  its  GCN  group. 

In  the  Chicago  market,  GCN  hove  always  been  o  "market 
opart,"  reaching  households  NOT  reoched  by  The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Northern  Illinois  Copley  newspapers 
now  reach  over  167,000  households  in  affluent  Lake,  Kane,  Will, 
Kendall  aruJ  Grundy  counties.  With  an  average  EBI  of  $31,000, 
these  same  counties  represent  some  of  the  strongest  buying  power 
in  the  nation. 

For  example,  in  recent  data  ranking  household  buying  power  in 
314  metropolitan  areas.  Lake  County  was  ranked  2nd,  Will  and 
Grundy  counties  were  ranked  1 0th  and  Kane  and  Kendall  counties, 
17thl 

If  you  like  what  the  Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  did  for  you 
before,  you'll  like  us  even  more  rww.  We're  getting  bigger  and 
brighter  all  the  timel 

‘Source:  Sales  Marketing  &  Management's  1983  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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Within  each  dot  of  Hint  ink  lies  a  tradition  of 
technical  excellence  spanning  over  a  half-century. 

Starting  in  our  Research  and  Development 
Center,  and  supplemented  by  regional  technical 
centers,  we  continue  to  formulate  inks  that 
faithfully  reproduce  great  ideas  in  graphic  arts. 
Flint  inks  lay  smoother  and  look  sharper  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  high  reproduction  quality. 

And,  of  significance  to  every  pressroom,  Flint 
letterpress,  offeet  and  flexographic  inks  print  with 
excellent  runability,  too. 


Flint  inks  provide  good  ink  holdout  and 
dot  sharpness. 


“...a  small  drop  of  ink,  ■  - 

falling  like.dew  upon  a  thought’. . . 
makes  millions  think.” 

'  Ltird  Byron 
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Decision 

Support 


The  future  belongs  to  newspapers  with 
the  tools  to  effectively  gather  and  evaluate 
current  information  and  the  ability  to 
quickly  take  advantage  of  new  markets. 

Because  we  work  with  many  leading 
groups  and  independent  newspapers, 
our  circulation,  advertising  and  financial 
management  systems  afford  you  powerful 
decision  support  tools  today  and  inside 
information  on  future  directions. 

Currently  in  use  by  a  variety  of  publications 
—  large  &  small  —  nationwide.  For  more  - 
information,  call  or  write  our  corporate  offices. 


For  newspaper  decision  makers. 
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JUNE 


13- 16 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jekyll 

Island  Hilton. 

14- 16— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Biloxi. 

1 4-16— Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Spring  Conference 
Rosario  Resort  Eastsound,  Orcas  Island. 

17-19— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 

Association,  Summer  Convention,  Harbor  View  Hotel,  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  Mass. 

17-20— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  River  Walk 
Marriott  Hotei,  San  Antonio. 

17-21— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 

Managers,  Convention,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

19- 22— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Convention 

Joint  Session  with  Nationai  Broadcast  Editorial 
Association,  Washington  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

20- 22 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Convention,  Hotel 

Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

20- 24 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Convention 

Stouffer’s  on  the  Square,  Cleveland. 

21- 23— Florida  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 

Cocoa  Beach. 

21-23— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Outing,  Texoma 
Lodge,  Kingston. 

21-23— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Convention,  Hilton  Hotel,  Eugene. 

21- 23— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Convention,  Sheraton, 

Gatlinburg. 

22- 24— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Economics 

Conference  for  Journalists,  Co-sponsored  by  the  Gannett 
Foundation,  Hilton  Hotel,  Tarrytown,  N  Y. 

26- 27— Licensing  '84,  Licensed  Merchandisers  Association 

Sheraton  Centre,  New  York. 

27- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sales 

Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

27- 7/2  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Bahia 

Mar  Hotel  and  Yachting  Center,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

28- 29— Allied  Accounting  and  Finance  Officers;  Allied 

Personnel  Managers,  The  Admiralty,  Port  Ludlow,  Wash. 

28-30— Montana  Press  Association,  Red  Lion  Motor  Inn, 

Missoula,  Mont. 

JULY 

12-14— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

Fairfield  Bay  Resort,  Ark. 

12- 14— Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Cavalier.  Virginia  Beach. 

13.15_South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting 

Hyatt,  Hilton  Head  Island. 

13- 16— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention 

Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

14- 16— The  Future  of  Journalism;  Managing  the  Newsroom 

of  Tomorrow,  Sponsored  by  Linfield  Coilege  and  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Linfield  College,  McMinnville.  Ore. 

17-27— American  Press  institute.  Management  and  Costs,  Boston.  Va. 
25-26— Workshop  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  Journalists, 
Weston  School  of  Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

24-29— American  Press  Institute,  Deveioping  Management 
Skills,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 29— American  Press  Institute,  Improving  Newspaper 

Content.  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

25- 29— ANPA  Color  Separation  Techniques  for  Newspaper, 

Reproduction  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 
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IF  YOU 
DO  NOT  THINK 
ABOUT THE 


YOUCANNOT 

HAHEONET 


At  The  Associated  Press, 
we’re  not  just  thinking  about  the 
future,  we’re  ready  for  it. 

This  year,  AP  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  computer  graphics 
service,  expand  its  electronic 
darkroom,  enlarge  the  scope  of 
its  satellite  picture  network,  and 
increase  its  network  of  satellite 
earth  stations  to  over  2000. 

Ali  while  maintaining 
its  traditional  level  of  superior 
service. 

This  is  possible  because 
The  Associated  Press  is  the  only 
news  service  that  has  a  complete 
communications  department. 
Over  500  AP  employees  handle 
everything  from  research  and 
development  to  installation 
and  maintenance,  providing 
a  total  communications  service 
for  members. 

The  future  belongs  to 
those  who  prepare  for  it.  At  AP, 
we  not  only  do  the  planning, 
we  also  do  the  work. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS^n 

ONE  OF  A  KIND 


—John  Galsworthy,  English  author,  1867-1933 


Conmor  System- 


Gripper  Technology^ 


GPS  5000  Comter'Stacl{er 


GOSS  PROCBSMG  SYSrmS: 
nffiEE  GREAT  NEW  wnrs 
1000NVEY1HEDEA. 

Led  by  the  GPS  Conveyor  System-Single  Gripper 
Technology,  the  “affordable  alternative”  to  competing 
systems,  with  all  the  computerguided  automation  you 
need  for  high-speed,  virtually  jam-proof,  programmable 
routing  of  products  to  all  desired  destinations. 

Next  in  line  and  just  as  flexible-the  new -generation 
GPS  5000  Counter'Stacker.  with  advanced  electronics 
and  built-in  diagnostics,  yet  actually  less  expensive  than 
our  older  models.  It’s  easily  programmed  for  changing 
distribution  requirements  and  for  bundling-compen¬ 
sated  or  not-to  fit  any  size  or  circulation. 

Finally,  there’s  the  GPS  Tray'Matic^**  Vertical  Tray 
System  to  transport  tied  bundles  without  waste,  each 
secure  in  its  owm  deep  tray,  even  from  one  floor  to 
another,  and  onto  the  waiting  trucks.  Considered  with 


the  GPS  News-Trac^“  System,  you  now’  have  the 
choice  of  fully  automated  horizontal  and  vertical 
distribution  systems  of  proven  reliability  and  easy 
expandability-and  with  continuous  computer 
tracking  of  the  contents  of  each  bundle. 

Three  innovative  products,  carrying  forward  the 
historic  Goss  commitment  to  new  technologies  and 
expanded  capabilities  in  the  markets  we  serve.  For  a 
demonstration,  visit  us  in  Booth  2026  at  the  Atlanta 
ANPA  Conference,  June  9-13. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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D-Day  and  Grenada 

The  report  of  the  Sidle  Commission — ^the  panel  of  seven  officers 
and  seven  journalists  named  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  study  military-media  relations  following  the  exclusion  of  the 
press  fi*om  the  Grenada  landings — was  delivered  to  the  Chairman, 
Gen.  John  W,  Vessey,  Jr.,  on  April  30. 

For  more  than  a  month  it  has  been  studied,  edited,  rewritten, 
digested,  etc.,  not  only  at  the  Pentagon  but  at  the  White  House.  The 
initial  draft,  we  were  told  via  a  “leak,”  proposed  that  U.S.  media 
should  cover  combat  operations  to  the  “maximum  degree  possible.” 

No  one  outside  of  the  Pentagon  or  the  White  House  knows  what 
the  final  report  will  say  or  when  it  will  be  released  but  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  if  any  of  the  authors  or  “editors”  of  that  report  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  lessons  learned  40  years  ago  on  D-Day. 

The  greatest  amphibious  invasion  in  history  was  covered  in  person 
by  several  dozen  newsmen  who  accompanied  the  troops  in  the  land¬ 
ing  barges,  flew  on  bombing  raids  over  the  landing  sites,  drop  with 
the  parachutists,  shared  the  dangers  and  threat  of  death  with  the 
troops  they  wrote  about.  The  Office  of  War  Information  told  E&P 
(June  17, 1944,  page  7)  that  the  first  200  reports  were  written  by  78 
military  and  ci^ian  correspondents  who  accompanied  the  landing 
forces.  The  reporters  involved  were  rounded  up  in  London  prior  to 
the  D-Day  embarkation  and  their  dispatches  fi*om  the  beaches  were 
retiuned  by  radio  teletype,  courier,  and  carrier  pigeon  to  a  single 
censorshhp  system.  For  the  first  few  days  there  was  a  “pool” 
arrangement  but  there  were  no  complaints. 

Elmer  Davis,  OWI  director  said  it  was  “the  widest  and  best  news 
coverage  of  any  military  operation  in  all  history.”  No  security  was 
breached  by  any  correspondent.  The  landing  was  a  military  success. 
The  world  was  better  informed. 

This  is  the  way  the  Grenada  landing  could  have  been  handled  if  the 
will  to  do  so  had  existed  in  the  Pentagon.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
lessons  of  D-Day  will  not  be  lost  and  the  military  will  realize  that 
popular  understanding  and  support  are  necessary  in  a  democracy  for 
the  success  of  any  military  venture. 

Freedom  of  Communication 

The  drive  for  world- wide  freedom  of  communications  was  launched 
40  years  ago  through  the  initiative  of  U.S.  newspaper  editors  and  not 
through  the  offices  of  UNESCO,  as  some  might  believe. 

Even  before  D-Day,  it  was  apparent  to  editors  in  this  country  that 
the  war  was  soon  to  be  ended  and  there  must  be  some  planning  for  the 
restoration  of  freedoms — particularly  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press — to  those  areas  where  they  had  been  suppressed. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  authorized  their 
president,  John  S.  Knight,  to  name  a  14-man  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Communications  to  see  that  post-war  national  and  international 
agreements  should  contain  provisions  designed  to  insure  freedom  of 
the  press. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  commitments  to  the  high  ideals  of  freedom 
obtained  by  members  of  that  committee  in  a  globe-circling  toim  have 
never  been  fully  observed. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Clarifies  position  on  ASNE  voting 


If  I  might  comment  on  your  May  19 
article  headlined  “Editors  OK  Move 
to  Keep  Publishers  Out  of  ASNE.” 

You  said,  “Gartner’s  anger  was 
directed  at  Gannett  Co.”  There  are 
things  to  get  angry  about,  but  absen¬ 
tee  balloting  at  ASNE  is  not  one.  1  did 
propose  a  change,  but  not  in  anger. 

You  said,  “The  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  which  is  30%  owned  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company.”  The  correct  figure  is 
“around  14%. ” 


And  the  fact  that  Chuck  Bailey  and 
I  both  were  on  the  ASNE  board  at  the 
same  time  is,  at  best,  irrelevant  to  the 
issue. 

You  said  that  my  friend  Christy 
Bulkeley  said  that  “Gartner  only 
became  concerned  about  chain  voting 
when  Gannett  chairman  Allen 
Neuharth  lifted  his  ban  of  only  one 
Gannett  editor  at  a  time  on  the  ASNE 
board.”  I  never  knew  there  was  such 
a  ban,  so,  of  course,  I  never  knew  it 
was  lifted. 


1  think  the  ASNE  should  ban  absen¬ 
tee  voting  because  I  think  it  is 
important  for  editors  to  come  to  the 
convention,  where  committees  meet, 
where  much  business  is  accom¬ 
plished,  where  policies  are  set  and 
plans  are  made.  If  absentee  ballots 
were  banned,  editors  would  have  one 
more  reason  to  attend  the  convention. 

Michael  Gartner 
(Gartner  is  president  and  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Gartner  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.,  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  board  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.) 


Takes  issue  with  ad  ciaim 


Your  April  7  issue  carried  a  mis¬ 
leading  advertisement  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

In  it,  the  News  claims  it  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  for  Editorial 
Excellence  in  the  recent  Colorado 
Press  Association  contest. 

The  award  to  which  the  News  is 
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All  Thumbs? 

If  So,  You  Need  Bernard  Gladstone 

As  The  New  York  Times  Home  Improvement  columnist,  Bernard 
Gladstone  has  been  soMns  readers'  home-rep>air  problems  for 
years.  His  illustrated  columns  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  others  for  their  step-by-step  advice  that  even  the  layman  can 
understand  and  follow.  Each  weekly  column  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  how-to  project  as  well  as  reader  Q&A^  Transmitted  every 
Wednesday  by  wire,  available  by  mail;  length,  1,500  words. 

SPGClALfMIlRES«SrN)iOI^ 

1b  order  call  Chuck  Weiss,  Joe  Vallely  212-972-1070/Paul  Finch  213-852-1579. 
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When  you  order 
10  weeks  of  the 
Birthday  Game. 

The  easiest-to-run,  easiest-to- 
play  circulation  game  is  five  % 
years  old.  To  help  celebrate, 
we're  giving  you  a  special 
gift:  one,  two,  even  three 
weeks  of  the  Birthday  Game, 
absolutely  FREE! 

■  Buy  6-9  weeks,  get  1  week 
FREE 

■  Buy  10-19  weeks,  get  2  weeks 
FREE 

■  Buy  20  weeks  or  more,  get  3  weeks 
FREE 


II  Double-time  for 

I  past  customers! 

I  If  you're  a  past  or  current 
V  customer  of  the  Birthday 
L  Game,  we'll  double  the 

■  deal.  F^r  example,  order  20 

R  or  more  weeks,  and  you'll 
get  six  weeks  FREE  I  those 
bonus  weeks  could  just  be 
R  the  extra  boost  your  circu- 
jK  lation  needs! 

^!  or  write  Bil!  Guthrie  to- 
my,  and  discover  a  circulation 
me  that's  a  real  piece  of  cake 
^u  and  your  readers.  But 
This  special  offer  ends 
Fptember  28, 1984. 


The  Birthday  Game 

Jackson  Newspapers 

P.O.  Box  8715  New  Haven,  CT  06531 

Attn:  Bill  Guthrie  Or  call  us  at:  (203)  562-1133 
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Newspaper  Guild  gets  aggressive 

Executive  board  seeks  approval  of  a  fund  to  enhance 
organizing  and  calls  for  firmer  stand  on  collective  bargaining 


The  Newspaper  Guild’s  executive  board  plans  to  ask  the 
union’s  annual  convention  on  June  18  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  to  approve  creation  of  a  special  fund  to  strengthen  its 
efforts  to  organize  newspaper  employees. 

The  board  also  wants  the  Guild  to  take  a  more  militant 
stand  in  collective  bargaining  in  order  to  capitalize  on 
newspapers’  “soaring  profits.’’ 

The  TNG’s  board  wants  $740,000  for  organizing  and 
says  that  amount  can  finance  as  many  as  “four  special 
organizers.”  The  money  for  the  organizing  fund  will  come 
from  “two  special  assessments  to  be  levied  in  July  and 
August”  this  year. 


The  Guild  report  cited  the  ITU, 
Teamsters  and  Graphics 
Communications  International  Union  as 
the  unions  most  actively  trying  to  move 
into  its  turf. 


The  Guild’s  board  said  the  fund  is  needed  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  an  “improving”  climate  for  the  union’s 
organizing  drives  as  well  as  to  meet  the  competition  from 
other  unions  seeking  to  move  into  areas  of  TNG 
jurisidiction,  according  the  Guild’s  Officers’  Report. 

The  report  said  that  after  the  Guild’s  failed  attempt  to 
merge  with  the  International  Typographers  Union,  the 
executive  board  reviewed  TNG’s  “situation”  and  decided 
a  beefed  up  organizing  effort  was  needed. 

The  Guild  report  cited  the  ITU ,  Teamsters  and  Graphics 
Communications  International  Union  as  the  unions  most 
actively  trying  to  move  into  its  turf. 

The  Teamsters  organizing  efforts  have  been  largely 
unsuccessful,  the  Guild  said,  with  only  one  victory  out  of 
17  elections  in  the  last  three  years.  The  ITU  won  four 
elections  last  year  in  “small”  editorial  departments, 
according  to  the  Guild.  THE  GCIU  “won  a  lone  election, 
lost  one,  and  was  decertified  on  eight  other  newspapers,” 
the  Guild  said,  adding  that  the  loss  was  in  the  “videotex 
department  of  Newsday." 

However,  the  Guild  contended  its  organizing  efforts  are 
“on  a  roll”  in  winning  and  defending  bargaining  rights. 

“Bargaining  rights  were  won  for  760  eligibles  in  10 
groups,”  eight  initial  contracts  were  completed,  and  the 
bargaining  rights  of  “600  others”  were  “successfully 
defended,”  the  Guild  stated. 

The  board  has  also  decided  “it  is  time  to  raise  our  wage 
sights,”  and  will  recommend  raising  the  Guild’s  wage  goal 
for  key  classifications  to  $1 ,000  per  week.  “The  prevailing 
horizon  of  $900  (a  week)”  has  not  been  increased  since 


1980,  according  to  the  officers  report. 

Declaring  that  the  newspaper  business  has  “emerged 
from  the  recession  more  profitable  than  ever,”  the  Guild 
also  wants  more  of  those  profits  to  go  to  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  through  laiger  wage  settlements  won  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Although  Guild  wage  increases  won  through  collective 
bargaining  in  the  last  year  “were  considerably  higher” 
than  wage  packages  negotiated  by  other  unions,  TNG’s 
average  two-year  settlements  in  1983  were  “the  lowest  in 
five  years,”  the  Officers  Report  stated. 

“Employers  took  full  advantage  of  the  economic  times 
to  hold  down  settlements,”  the  report  said.  “They  used 
the  reduced  rate  of  inflation  in  an  attempt  to  justify  sub¬ 
standard  contracts.  These  same  employers  made  no  effort 
to  match  the  rate  of  inflation  when  it  was  soaring.  We  must 
restore  buying  power  to  our  members.” 

The  Guild  said  its  43  contracts  signed  for  fiscal  1984 
averaged  two-year  increases  in  reporter  top  weekly  mini- 
mums  of  $59.70,  or  5.4%  above  prior  contracts,  in  salaries 
and  “measurable”  health-and-welfare  and  pension 
benefits. 

Salaries  alone  in  the  top  weekly  minimum  category  were 
increased  an  average  of  $56.62  over  two  years,  while 
benefits  averaged  $3.08. 

However,  those  wage  and  benefits  gains  were  the  lowest 
since  1979,  the  Guild  said.  The  union  noted  that  two-year 
contracts  signed  for  fiscal  1983  contained  average  salary 
increases  in  top  reporter  weekly  minimums  of  $70.08,  or 
15%,  and  with  benefits  increasing  by  an  average  of  $4.68  to 
bring  the  total  package  to  $74.76. 


The  board  has  also  decided  “it  is  time 
to  raise  our  wage  sights,*’  and  will 
recommend  raising  the  Guild’s  wage 
goal  for  key  classifications  to  $1,000  per 
week. 


The  average  top  weekly  minimum  for  reporters  under  all 
Guild  contracts  with  daily  newspapers  “climbed  above 
$500  during  the  fiscal  year,”  reaching  $519.98  on  April  1, 
the  Guild  said. 

Average  weekly  starting  minimum  for  reporters  with 
“without  previous  work  experience”  reached  $330.50  on 
April  1,  the  Guild  added. 

Increases  in  productivity  and  living  costs  “are  pushing 
us”  to  a  w'age  goal  of  $1,000  a  week,  the  Guild  stated. 
“Indeed,  three  years  ago  gains  in  productivity  and  rises  in 
(Continued  on  next  page} 
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the  cost  of  living  would  have  required  pushing  the  wage 
goal  to  above  $1,000.  It  is  time  for  us  to  move  to  match 
these  realities.” 

The  union  noted  that  this  goal  will  be  met  by  March  3 1 , 
1986  for  some  job  classifications  at  the  New  York  Times. 
Top  weekly  minimums  for  reporters  at  the  Times  will 
reach  $929.16  by  that  date,  the  Guild  said. 

The  $1,000  wage  goal  would  apply  to  “experienced 
employees”  in  advertising,  business  office,  circulation, 
data  processing,  editorial  and  electronic  maintenance  clas¬ 
sifications.  The  Guild  has  not  set  a  time  limit  for  reaching 
this  goal. 

The  wage  goal  for  beginners  in  those  “key”  classfica- 
tions  would  advance  to  $667,  and  the  wage  goal  for  top 
weekly  minimum  in  any  other  classification  “would  not  be 
less  than  $500,”  according  to  recommendations  of  the 
executive  board. 

The  Guild  intends  to  continue  to  bargain  for  “contract 
protections”  for  workers  using  video  display  terminals, 
although  the  union  expects  “stiff  employer  resistance  in 
may  cases.” 

The  Guild  also  plans  to  maintain  its  lobbying  efforts  in 
both  Congress  and  state  legislatures  to  get  bills  passed 
regulating  VDT  use  and  mandating  “safeguards”  the 
union  believes  are  necessary  to  protect  eyesight.  The 
Guild  also  wants  continued  testing  of  VDTs  for  radiation 
exposure  and  more  “epidemiological  research  on  birth 
abnormalities  among  VDT  operators.” 

Despite  the  continuing  controversy 
surrounding  the  Guiid  ieadership’s 
endorsement  of  Waiter  Mondaie  for  the 
presidency,  the  union’s  board  is 
recommending  that  iocais  increase  their 
poiiticai  activity. 

TNG  also  plans  to  get  involve  in  the  smoking  issue,  by 
encouraging  such  measures  as  rearranged  seating,  ionizers 
and  improved  air  circulators  in  order  to  avoid  outright 
bans. 

In  the  area  of  “fair  employment  practices,”  the  Guild’s 
executive  board  recommends  that  locals  “intensify 
efforts”  for  “equal  pay  for  equal  work  or  work  of  equal 
value”  and  that  locals  also  press  for  “upgrading  of  jobs 
traditionally  filled  by  women  and  minorities.” 

Specifically,  the  board  wants  locals  to  work  for  “wage 
parity”  for  inside  classified  salespersons  with  “those  who 
are  in  key  classifications.” 

The  Guild’s  board  also  recommends  that  locals  “make 
greater  efforts”  to  achieve  contract  provisions  banning 
discrimination  against  women  and  minorities  in  hiring  and 
promotions  and  “activate  their  human  rights  committees 
to  inform  workers  of  their  rights.” 

In  addition,  the  board  wants  to  see  more  “advance 
affirmative  action  programs”  which  will  further  “equal 
employment  opportunity.” 

Other  Guild  activities  in  this  area  include  seeking 
improved  maternity  and  paternity  benefits  and  studying 
providing  child  care  in  the  work  place. 

In  legal  actions,  the  San  Diego  Guild  last  November 
filed  a  class  action  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  charging  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  with  race,  sex  and  national- 
origin  discrimination. _ _ _ 


At  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star,  a  pay  dispute 
involving  the  Guild  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  Commission  was  settled  when  the  newspaper  agreed 
to  “raise  female  outside  sales  persons  to  parity  with  male 
outside  sales  persons,”  the  Officers’  Report  said.  Total 
back  pay  amounted  to  $54,000  distributed  among  14  em¬ 
ployees. 

Despite  the  continuing  controversy  surrounding  the 
Guild  leadership’s  endorsement  of  Walter  Mondale  for  the 
presidency,  the  union’s  board  is  recommending  that  locals 
increase  their  political  activity. 

The  board  wants  locals  to  “appoint  political  action  com¬ 
mittees”  that  would  conduct  ongoing  activities  in  poli¬ 
tical  and  legislative  area  and  to  “seek  to  negotiate  check  of 
clauses  in  their  contracts”  to  expand  contributions  to  the 
AFL-CIO’s  Committee  on  Political  Education,  which  it 
called  “labor’s  political  arm.” 

The  Officers’  Report  defended  the  endorsement  as 
being  “a  recommendation  from  Guild  leaders  to  Guild 
members  as  to  which  candidate  will  best  serve  their 
interests  as  newspaper  employees  and  union  members.” 

The  Guild’s  General  Fund,  which  covers  operational 
costs,  had  income  of  nearly  $3. 1  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31.  Although  the  union’s  expenses  were  also 
higher  than  budgeted,  the  Guild  still  posted  a  surplus  of 
$83,798. 

The  Guild’s  Defense  Fund  saw  its  net  worth  drop  slight¬ 
ly  during  the  fiscal  year  to  about  $5. 16  million  from  $5.23 
million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Guild  said  the  weekly  outlay  for  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  by  fiscal  year-end  reached  $110,000,  with  total 
expenditures  from  the  defense  fund  up  by  nearly  50%  from 
a  year  ago  to  reach  $960,588. 

The  Guild  membership  high  for  fiscal  year  was  31,310, 
reached  in  November,  1983;  while  the  low  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  30,572  in  February,  1984.  By  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  March  31  Guild  membership  stood  at  30,780 
but  continued  to  trail  the  high  of  32,169  from  the  prior 
fiscal  year. 

The  all  time  high  in  Guild  membership  reached  33,872  in 
September,  1978. 

“Ironically,”  the  Guild  noted,  its  low-point  for  memb¬ 
ers  in  good  standing  also  came  in  November  when 
membership  reached  a  high  for  the  fiscal  year.  Only  49.3% 
of  Guild  members  were  in  good  standing  that  month  —  the 
lowest  point  in  three  years. 

The  percentage  had  only  climbed  back  to  57.2%  by  the 
fiscal  year’s  close.  The  Guild  began  the  fiscal  year  with 
71.8%  in  good  standing. 


THE  FREE  THIKI^ER 


Pictured  above  is  a  cartoon  by  King  Features  com¬ 
memorating  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the  Hemisphere  Day  held 
on  June  7.  The  day  was  created  by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  in  1953. 
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VDTs  are  safe:  ANPA 

Dr.  Howard  Brown  of  the  New  York  Times  and  George  Cashau 
of  publishers’  association  say  terminals  pose  no  health  hazard 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Spokesmen  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
say  they  have  found  no  evidence  that 
use  of  video  display  terminals  causes 
any  serious  health  effects. 

In  testimony  before  a  House 
Education  subcommittee  on  health 
and  safety  on  June  5,  the  ANPA  rep¬ 
resentatives  cautioned  against  any 
“unnecessary”  legislation  or  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  on  the  technology  or 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  used. 

They  said  further  research  into  any 
radiation  hazard  from  VDTs  was  not 
needed,  but  they  welcomed  further 
study  in  the  ergonomic  area  -  glare, 
illumination,  furniture  and  room 
design,  and  brightness  and  contrast 
controls. 

Their  testimony  against  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  was  supported  by 
witnesses  for  two  trade  associations. 
Printing  Industries  of  America  and 
the  National  Association  of  Printers 
and  Lithographers. 

They  said  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
radiation  danger,  and  the  ergonome- 
tic  problems  of  comfort  and  efficiency 
at  VDT  work  stations  will  be  resolved 
in  the  next  four  or  five  years  as  cur¬ 
rent  equipment  is  replaced  by  newer 
devices  with  detachable  keyboards, 
swiveling  screens  and  controls  that 
adjust  to  each  user’s  preference. 

Testifying  for  ANPA  were  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Brown,  medical  director 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  George 
Cashau,  director  of  technical 
research  for  ANPA. 

Brown,  medical  director  at  the 
Times  for  nine  years  and  also  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at 
New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine,  declared:  “From  my  re¬ 
view  of  the  literature  and  my 
experience  at  the  Times,  I  can 
unequivocally  state  that  1  am  aware  of 
no  medical  evidence  which 
demonstrates  serious  health  effects 
from  VDT  usage.” 

“Education,  not  legislation,  is 
needed,”  Brown  said.  “Manufactur¬ 
ers  should  increase  the  training  and 
educational  materials  provided  to 
VDT  employers  and  employees. 
Many  of  the  employers  who  utilize 
VDTs  in  their  workplace  are  unaware 
of  the  beneficial  effects  on  morale  and 


productivity  of  incorporating 
ergonomic  principles  into  the  design 
of  the  work  station.” 

Cashau  followed  up  with  testimony 
directly  addressing  the  ergonomics: 
“We  believe  that  each  individual  user 
should  be  able  to  adjust  his  or  her 
VDT.  This  adjustment  capability 
should  include  brightness  and  con¬ 
trast  controls  as  well  as  viewing  angle, 
height,  etc.  We  urge  our  members  to 
buy  VDTs  with  a  full  range  of  oper¬ 
ator  controls.” 

Arguing  against  government 
intervention,  he  said:  “By  cavalierly 
embracing  one  standard  over  another 
in  a  regulation,  we  would  be  retarding 
the  progress  which  continues  to  be 
made  in  the  design  of  work  stations, 
including  keyboards,  screens,  furni¬ 
ture  and  lighting. 


They  said  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  radiation 
danger,  and  the 
ergonometic  probiems  of 
comfort  and  efficiency  at 
VDT  work  stations  wiii  be 
resoived  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years . . . 


“The  suppliers  of  this  equipment  — 
because  of  user  pressure  —  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  their  product.  The 
natural  forces  of  the  workplace  will 
penalize  a  manufactuer  selling  ergo¬ 
nomically  inferior  VDTs  and  furni¬ 
ture,  and  reward  the  manufactuer 
who  produces  a  quality  product.” 

A  witness  for  the  printing  industry 
groups,  which  use  VDTs  mostly  for 
typesetting,  agreed  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  radiation  danger  from 
VDTs,  but  said:  “It  cannot  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  VDT  viewing  will  not 
cause  long-term  chronic  visual 
dysfunction.  There  are  no  statistics 
on  how  often  VDT  operations  need  to 
change  eyeglass  prescriptions,  so  we 
do  not  know  if  operators’  vision 
deteriorates  faster  than  that  of  work¬ 
ers  in  other  jobs. 

“There  is  also  a  lack  of  information 
on  the  incidence  of  cataracts  or 
glaucoma  in  VDT  operators.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  if 


this  work  is  related  to  such  pro¬ 
blems.” 

The  witness,  Frank  Romano,  said 
temporary  visual  distress  can  be 
caused  by  poor  design  of  VDT  or  the 
work  environment,  but  there  is  no 
general  agreement  on  a  solution. 

European  studies  and  American 
studies,  he  said,  have  recommended 
different  colors  and  different  charac¬ 
teristics  for  screen  displays.  He  also 
cited  various  approaches  to  solving 
musculo-skeletal  problems  —  pain  or 
discomfort  in  such  body  parts  as  the 
neck,  shoulder,  back,  arms,  hands 
and  fingers. 

And,  he  said,  very  little  research 
has  been  done  in  examining  emotional 
disturbances  among  VDT  operators 
—  “mood  disturbances  such  as  anger, 
frustration,  irritability,  anxiety  and 
depression;  and  psychosomatic  dis¬ 
orders  such  as  gastrointestinal  dis¬ 
turbances,  muscle  and  psychic  ten¬ 
sion,  heart  palpitations,  and  frequent 
sweating.” 

“Psychosocial  disorders  reveal 
themselves  in  worker  complaints 
about  work  load,  pace  of  work,  poor 
supervision  and  other  problems,”  he 
said. 

Romano  lamented  that  VDTs  tend 
to  isolate  operators  from  contact  with 
their  fellow  workers. 

“This  isolation  at  a  fixed  worksta- 
tion  greatly  reduces  social 
interaction,  which  has  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  maor  benefits  of  office 
work,”  he  said. 

“It  is  well  established  that  social 
support  of  so-corkers  is  an  important 
buffer  in  controlling  the  health  con¬ 
sequences  of  job  stress.  However, 
with  the  use  of  VDTs.  it  is  often  not 
possible  to  have  social  interaction 
while  working.” 

DPI  reopens  bureau 
in  Cape  Caneveral 

United  Press  International  has 
reopened  its  Cape  Caneveral,  Fla., 
bureau  to  cover  the  nation’s  manager. 

Harwood,  32,  will  be  based  at 
NASA’s  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

UPI  originally  established  its  Cape 
Canaveral  bureau  in  1958,  and  was 
closed  in  1974. 
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Death  in  Central  America 

Sixth  American  journaiist  kiiied  whiie  reporting 
in  the  war-torn  region  —  this  time  in  Nicaragua 


Another  U.S.  journalist  was  kiiied 
in  Central  America  last  week  while 
others  were  wounded  when  a  bomb 
exploded  during  a  press  conference 
with  a  guerrilla  rebel  leader  in  a  re¬ 
mote  area  of  Nicaragua. 

To  date,  14  foreign  journalists  have 
died  while  covering  events  in  Central 
America.  Six  have  been  from  the 
United  States. 

Linda  Frazier,  a  38-year-old 
mother  who  worked  as  a  part-time 
correspondent  for  Associated  Press 
and  a  reporter  for  the  English- 
language  weekly  Tico  Times  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  was  fatally 
wounded. 

Also  killed  were  Jorge  Quiroz,  a 
cameraman  for  a  Costa  Rican  televi¬ 
sion  station;  a  female  guerrilla  known 
only  as  Rosita;  and  an  unidentified 
guerrilla. 

Among  the  28  injured  were:  Susan 
Morgan,  a  British  journalist  working 
for  Newsweek,  who  suffered  first  and 
second-degree  bums  on  most  of  her 
body  and  a  broken  arm;  Tony  Avir- 
gan,  an  American  free-lance  camera¬ 
man  for  ABC  News;  Associated  Press 
correspondent  Reid  Miller;  United 
Press  International  stringer  William 
Cespedes;  Swedish  tv  reporter  Perdyl 
Galcel;  and  Agence  France-Press 


reporter  Gilberto  Lopez  Dicastro. 

A  group  of  about  15  journalists 
were  ferried  from  Costa  Rica  up  the 
San  Juan  River  to  a  remote  Nicara¬ 
guan  village  a  mile  north  of  the  Costa 
Rican  border  by  supporters  of  rebel 
commander  Eden  Pastora,  who  called 

“We  felt  the  flash  and 
then  the  blast.  There  were 
screams  of  desperation  and 
horror.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  out  because  of  the 
panic.” 

the  press  conference. 

While  the  group  of  journalists 
gathered  around  Pastora,  who  stood 
at  a  long,  high  table,  a  bomb  blast 
following  a  blinding  explosion  tore 
into  the  group. 

“We  heard  a  powerful  explosion 
over  the  head  of  Pastora,”  said  Ces¬ 
pedes,  United  Press  International’s 
main  stringer  in  Costa  Rica  for  the 
past  four  years.  “We  felt  the  flash  and 
then  the  blast.  There  were  screams  of 
desperation  and  horror.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  out  because  of  the 
panic.” 


Cespedes,  also  presidential  corre¬ 
spondent  and  one  of  the  leading 
reporters  for  radio  RELOJ  of  San 
Jose',  believes  he  survived  the  attack 
by  being  polite  to  a  tv  reporter  who 
asked  to  get  closer  to  Pastora. 

“I  was  at  the  side  of  Pastora,  but  I 
moved  backward  to  let  the  reporter 
for  Channel  6  come  forward  (who  was 
killed),”  Cespedes  said.  “And  that’s 
what  saved  me.” 

Doctors  operated  on  June  4  to  re¬ 
move  shrapnel  not  found  when  he  was 
first  treated  in  a  hospital. 

Reid  Miller  of  AP  reported  that 
assistance  was  minimal  and  three 
hours  passed  before  some  received 
medical  attention.  He  said  Frazier 
was  pulled  from  the  wreckage  an  hour 
after  the  explosion.  She  laid  on  a 
blanket  for  two  hours  before 
receiving  an  antibiotic  shot  and  died 
during  the  night  in  transport  to  Costa 
Rica. 

The  slain  reporter  was  a  native  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  a  1%7  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  She  had  worked  for 
The  Oregonian  of  Portland.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Frazier,  Central 
America  correspondent  for  AP,  on 
assignment  in  the  Nicaraguan  capital 
of  Managua  at  the  time  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


How  an  American  journalist  died  in  Nicaragua 


By  Reid  Miller 

This  is  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
tragedy  in  Nicaragua  written  hy  the 
AP  correspondent  wounded  in  the 
blast.  He  dictated  this  story  from  the 
hospital  in  Quesada,  Costa  Rica,  some 
120  miles  from  La  Penca,  where  the 
blast  occurred. 

Eden  Pastora,  the  famed  “Com¬ 
mander  Zero”  who  leads  an  anti- 
Sandinista  rebel  band  in  southern 
Nicaragua,  called  a  press  conference 
Wednesday. 

For  some  journalists,  it  was  to  be 
the  last. 

About  15  o.*  16  of  us  gathered 
Wednesday  at  a  hotel  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  and  were  driven  north  by 
Pastora’ s  men  to  the  San  Juan  River 
that  marks  the  border  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

We  boarded  two  long  dugout 


canoes  powered  by  outboard  motors 
and  rode  up  river  for  two  hours  to 
Pastora’ s  camp  on  the  Nicaragua 
shore. 

Disembarking,  we  were  led  up  a 
steep  muddy  slope  to  a  two-story 
frame  house  that  had  no  wall  on  the 
front  riverside  —  a  not  untypical  style 
of  building  in  the  tropics. 

We  found  Pastora  on  the  second 
floor  and  after  a  round  of  jovial  greet¬ 
ings  we  began  to  gather  around  him 
for  an  informal  question-and-answer 
session. 

Pastora  stood  at  the  head  of  a  high 
narrow  table  with  most  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  crowding  around  the  table’s 
edges  two  or  three  deep  in  places.  I 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  circle,  trying  to 
get  my  tape  recorder  to  work.  It  had 
gotten  wet  during  the  boat  ride. 

I  had  just  given  up  on  the  tape 
recorder  and  was  starting  to  step  into 


the  tight  circle  to  take  notes  when 
there  was  a  blinding  explosion  that 
knocked  me  back  about  10  feet  into  a 
wall. 

The  explosion  seemed  to  come 
from  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  jour¬ 
nalists.  It  was  7:30  p.m.  I  crawled  into 
an  adjoining  room  and  found  myself  at 
the  open  front  of  the  building. 

I  slid  down  a  two  by  four  brace  to 
the  ground,  then  rolled  into  a  shallow 
slit  trench  that  had  been  dug  nearby. 

Many  of  Pastora’ s  men  stood  with 
their  rifles  slung,  offering  no  help  to 
the  injured  and  seemingly  stunned. 

Many  of  the  wounded,  like  myself, 
had  crawled  or  stumbled  from  the 
building  and  were  sitting  or  lying  on 
the  muddy  riverbank. 

Not  for  about  a  half  hour  did  there 
seem  to  be  any  organized  effort  to 
remove  the  more  seriously  injured 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Ail  about  reporter  burnout 

Psychiatrist  says  journaiists  who  fee/  burned  out 
shouid  either  change  Jobs  or  change  themseives 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Journalists  who  feel  burned  out  are 
probably  victims  of  depression  which 
requires  that  they  either  change  jobs 
or  change  themselves,  a  psychiatrist 
told  a  media  audience  in  San  Diego. 

Terming  burnout  a  “phony  buzz¬ 
word”  and  “journalistic  fluff,”  Dr. 
Melvin  G.  Goldzband  said  news¬ 
persons  are  simply  among  the  suffer¬ 
ers  of  the  “most  frequently  seen  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  western  world,”  — 
depression. 

Moreover,  journalists  may  be  using 
so-called  burnout  as  a  defense  against 
or  a  retreat  from  personal  relations 
problems,  he  told  a  Region  II  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

“When  the  defensive  needs  fulfil¬ 
led  by  a  career  collapse,  if  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  career  is  predominantly 
motivated  by  neurotic  efforts  to  re¬ 
solve  early  developmental  conflicts 
and  to  maintain  a  precarious  life  bal¬ 
ance,  the  result  can  be  most 
destructive,”  he  stated.  “That  often 
precipitates  what  I  call  a  depression 
and  what  you  might  call  burnout.” 

Nevertheless,  perceived  burnout 
presents  serious  problems  for  both 
media  managers  and  reporters, 
according  to  Goldzband,  a  San  Diego 
practitioner,  author  and  clinical  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego,  School  of  Medicine. 

Burnout  among  younger  journalists 
deserves  management's  attention  but 
when  the  malady  strikes  more 
experienced  staff  members  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  more  likely  reltated  to  their 
general  mental  health,  with  burnout 
serving  as  a  “copout,”  Goldzband 
observed. 

He  asserted  that  often  a  burned  out 
individual  is  “depressed  globally.  He 
or  she  feels  a  lack  of  vitality  or  hope, 
not  only  about  the  job  but  about  may 
facets  of  life.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  commented, 
some  symptoms  of  burnout  are  nor¬ 
mal  and  do  not  signal  severe 
depression. 

“When  you  get  mad  at  the  editor 
.  .  .  and  you  get  disgusted  and  want 
to  yell,  scream,  or  even  quit,  you  are 
not  necessarily  burned  out  in  the 
sense  you  are  depressed,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “You  may  simply  be  acting  nor¬ 


mally,  and  like  individuals  in  any  job, 
you  will  have  to  determine  the  kind  of 
accomodation  you  can  (underline 
can)  reach  with  the  people  who  expect 
work  from  you  .  .  .  You  have  not  lost 
your  own  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
do  the  job.  That  (underline  that)  is  the 
critical  difference.  Anger  is  far  heal- 
thier  than  self-deprecating 
depression.” 

Besides  their  personal  problems. 

Besides  their  personai 
probiems,  severeiy 
depressed  journaiists 
usuaiiy  have  a  sense  of 
faiiure  about  their  careers 
in  contrast  to  their 
fantasized  goais,  the 
speaker  reveaied. 


severely  depressed  journalists  usual¬ 
ly  have  a  sense  of  failure  about  their 
careers  in  contrast  to  their  fantasized 
goals,  the  speaker  revealed. 

Goldzband  said  it  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  media  workers  complain¬ 
ing  about  burnout  or  depression,  con¬ 
sidering  their  jobs. 

“I  admire  reporters  who  work  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  because 
they  are  combatting  the  most  heinous 
of  contemporary  American  habits, 
the  tendency  to  forget  how  to  read,” 
he  said. 

The  public’s  attention  to  television 
wi(h  its  “phalanxes  of  pretty  readers 
of  minimal  news  stories”  could  be 
itself  a  cause  of  burnout,  the  expert 
opined. 

Goldzband  added: 

“Were  1  a  reporter,  this  would  be 
the  source  of  my  burnout,  the  fact  that 
people  just  don’t  seem  to  give  enough 
of  a  damn  anymore  to  pore  over  the 
details  of  a  story  I  have  succeeded  in 
dredging  up,  researching  and  reduc¬ 
ing  to  the  printed  page, 
printed  page. 

For  ordinary  burnout,  Goldzband 
recommended  developing  more  “fun 
things”  outside  when  the  fun  goes  out 
of  the  job.  He  also  suggested  that  jour¬ 
nalists  develop  whatever  talents  they 


have  and  keep  developing  them. 

“Don’t  let  the  bastards  wear  you 
down,”  he  advised. 

But  if  they  do  and  there  is  a  “lack  of 
payoff’  in  the  job,  it’s  better  to  leave 
the  field,  the  psychiatrist  said.  He 
described  such  a  move  as  not  burnout 
but  “only  good  sense.” 

In  cases  of  impending  depression, 
however,  editors,  family  and  col¬ 
leagues  should  watch  for  signs  such  as 
a  deteriorating  appearance,  “trouble¬ 
some  reactions”  to  everyone  per¬ 
ceived  as  an  authority  figure, 
increasing  dependence  on  drugs  and 
alcohol,  overt  feelings  of  the  blues 
and  coping  skills  being  misued 
defensively  instead  of  in  ways  to 
accept  new  approaches  or  to  integrate 
new  information. 

Such  persons  should  be  given  help, 
he  said.  The  help  may  include  chang¬ 
ing  jobs,  “but  it  more  likely  includes 
changing  inside.” 

Being  a  newspaper  writing  coach 
might  seem  to  precipitate  burnout  but 
Roger  Tatarian,  former  UPI  editor-in- 
chief,  told  the  conference  he  found 
more  positive  than  negative  factors  in 
the  assignment. 

In  a  separate,  writing  workshop 
session,  Tatarian  said  that  80%  to  85% 
of  the  staffs  end  up  being  receptive  to 
his  presence,  although  at  his  first 
appearance  in  the  newsroom  he  is  as 
welcome  as  a  ‘‘case  of  tertiary 
syphillis.” 

Most  reporters,  he  noted,  view  him 
as  a  “detached  observer,”  who  wants 
to  help  them  improve  their  writing. 

The  exceptions,  Tatarian  said,  are 
sports  writers  who  believe  they  have 
found  the  “holy  grail”  of  journalism. 

“They  alone  know  that  if  the  lead  is 
in  the  l%h  graph,  it’s  O.K.,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “They  seem  to  write  only  for 
each  other  and  supetjocks.” 

Tatarian,  who  also  teaches  journal¬ 
ism  at  California  State  University, 
Fresno,  advised  listeners  to  “always 
remember  you’re  writing  for  non¬ 
pros.” 

Discussing  the  reason  for  a  writing 
coach,  Tatarian  said  very  few  editors 
have  the  time  to  help  reporters 
develop  their  writing  skills  because 
they’re  too  busy  getting  the  paper  out. 
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Toast  of  the  Coast 

Texas  newspaper  owner  embarrasses  drunk  drivers  to  the  maximum 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Being  arrested  for  drunk  driving  usually  proves  to  be  a 
less  than  elegant  situation. 

The  police  may  ask  you  to  walk  a  straight  line,  recite  the 
alphabet  or  touch  your  fingers  to  your  nose  while  you 
quietly  pray  for  a  large  crevice  in  the  earth  to  open  up  and 
offer  an  escape  route. 

In  Rockport,  Tex.,  intoxicated  motorists  can  expect 
their  uncoordinated  gestures  and  slurred  maneuvers  to 
grace  the  pages  of  the  local  newspaper  thanks  to  a  paparaz¬ 
zi-like  cameraman  calling  himself  “the  world’s  worst 
photographer.” 

Pat  Mullins  —  owner,  editor  and  photographer  of  the 
Toast  of  the  Coast  Herald  newspaper  —  skulks  around  the 
police  station  waiting  to  ambush  intoxicated  offenders  as 


the  sheriff  and  the  prisoner  and  maybe  someone  else. 
When  I  hear  they  are  bringing  in  a  prisoner,  that’s  my 
job,”  Mullins  said.  “I  zap  them  with  the  camera  and  then  I 
publish  what  they  said.  If  they  called  me  an  SOB,  I  print 
that  too.” 

Why  would  the  publisher  of  a  7,000  circulation  weekly  in 
a  costal,  resort  town  want  to  hawk  drunken  drivers? 

“I  don’t  hate  people.  It’s  not  that  I  hate  anybody.  I  do 
want  to  try  to  prevent  drunk  driving  accidents  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  my  wife  and  kids  and  friends  live,”  Mullins 
explained,  saying  eight  of  10  drivers  in  the  state  of  Texas 
are  legally  drunk  by  8  p.m. 

Having  a  scanner  by  his  side  at  all  times,  Mullins  said  he 
makes  an  effort  to  reach  the  highway  where  a  person  is 
being  queried  by  the  police.  He  tries  to  take  photos  of 


they’re  brought  to  the  shack.  As  they  walk  from  the  squad 
car  to  the  jailhouse  door,  Mullins  snaps  away. 

“I  want  to  embarrass  them  to  the  maximum,”  Mullins 
said.  “Arrests  are  very  private,  nobody’s  there  except  for 


people  going  through  sobriety  tests,  he  said,  when  they 
look  the  most  foolish. 

“In  the  old  days  we  treated  cancer  like  a  social  disease. 
We  said  old  Aunt  Nellie  had  a  female  disease  or  some- 
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“/  zap  them  with  the  camera  and  then 
I  publish  what  they  said.  If  they  called 
me  an  SOB,  I  print  that  too.” 


"It’s  rather  sad  to  me  that  I’m  considered  a  curiosity  for 
just  ’telling  the  truth  and  full  speed  ahead’.’’  Although 
the  police  chief  commends  Mullins,  some  of  the  local 
merchants  think  he’s  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  curiosity 
because  they  think  he  sheds  a  bad  light  on  the  reputation  of 
the  community,  he  said. 

"This  is  a  resort  community,  they  say  1  put  a  bad  face  on 
it,"  Mullins  said.  "I  Just  reflect  the  face  that’s  already 
there.  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  anyone’s  business.  They’re 
merely  afraid  they’ll  end  up  on  my  pages.” 


Party-goers  and  givers  alike  have  made  Mullins  a  joke 
among  cocktail  conversation. 

"Whenever  anyone  throws  a  party,  even  the  high  fain¬ 
tin’,  hoitsy-toitsies  on  the  island,  they  say,  ‘I  don’t  think  1 
ought  to  have  that  last  one.  1  don’t  want  to  end  up  in  the 
Toast  of  the  Coast  Herald. 

"  ‘I  know  that  damn  Mullins  will  be  dying  to  take  my 
picture.’ 

“It’s  like  a  boast  if  Mullins  is  after  them.  Actually,  I’m 
after  no  one,”  he  said.  "Joe  Blow  the  Grave  Picker,  the 
poor  old  guy,”  gets  the  same  treatment  as  “Mr.  Gotrocks 
who  had  10  martinis  and  ran  his  Jaguar  into  a  tree.” 

Some  of  his  photogenic  subjects  threaten,  some  hide 
their  shame  and  some  wave  in  recognition,  he  said. 

‘•Some  are  relatively  old  friends.  Multiple  arrests  say 
‘oh  no,  not  you  again!'  ” 

In  regard  to  speculations  about  Mullins’  journalistic 
standards,  which  raise  questions  of  sensationalism  and 
erroneous  depiction  of  innocent  citizens,  the  publisher 
said  he  only  intends  to  display  the  truth. 

"The  guy  who  has  staggered  out  of  his  car  and  fallen 
down  into  the  ditch  and  gotten  back  up  to  slap  the  cop  in 
the  face,  he’d  done  something  wrong,”  answered  Mullins, 
saying  he  wouldn’t  print  a  photo  of  a  person  thought  to  be 
drunk  and  found  to  be  taking  medication.  "I  tell  my  report¬ 
ers  if  you  don’t  see  it,  feel  it,  taste  it,  hear  it  and  smell  it, 
don’t  write  it. 

"So  what  if  it’s  in  bad  taste?  I’m  not  in  the  business  of 
good  taste;  they  can  go  to  a  restaurant  or  art  museum  for 
that. 


Neither  age  nor  sex  excludes  a  drunk  driver  from  the  shutter 
of  Pot  Mullins.  Above,  a  senior  citizen  attempts  the  balance  test 
while  the  young  woman  below  enters  the  police  station  in  hand¬ 
cuffs. 


“I  want  to  embarrass  them  to  the 
maximum,”  Mullins  said.  “Arrests  are 
very  private,  nobody’s  there  except  for 
the  sheriff  and  the  prisoner  and  maybe 
someone  else.  When  I  hear  they  are 
bringing  in  a  prisoner,  that’s  my  Job,” 
Mullins  said. 


thing.  We  didn’t  talk  about  what  was  really  wrong  with 
her.  We  didn’t  say  she  had  cancer. 

“DWI  (driving  while  intoxicated)  is  a  cancer  on  our 
society  today.” 

It's  not  imbibing  that  drives  Mullins  to  chase  down 
offenders  either,  he  said. 

“It’s  no  crime  to  drink.  I’m  no  male  Carrie  Nation,”  he 
said.  "I’ll  have  a  highball  or  glass  of  wine  in  the  evening, 
but  I  don’t  go  driving  afterward.  And  if  I  have  to  drive,  but 
find  myself  light-headed.  I’ll  get  someone  else  behind  the 
wheel  or  I  won’t  go  anywhere.  Everybody  else  should 
maintain  those  standards.” 
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Lifestyle  segmentation 

How  categorizing  readers  can  heip  newspapers 
improve  editoriai,  advertising  and  circuiation 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

In  Atlanta,  a  group  of  trend-setting  women  —  labeled 
“vanguards”  —  are  likely  to  notice  Neiman  Marcus 
advertisements  more  than  any  other  group  in  the  reader- 
ship  area. 

In  Cincinnati,  sports  fans  represent  more  than  just  the 
average  armchair  quarterback:  these  fans  are  also  partici¬ 
pants  who  buy  jogging  shoes,  tennis  racquets  and  attend 
sports  events  in  person  while  in  other  markets,  the  most 
avid  fans  take  their  sports  sitting  down. 

“Lifestyle  segmentation  provides  these  kind  of  insights 
—  differentiating  the  active  from  the  passive,  the  window 
shopper  from  the  buyer,  the  reader  who  dips  into  the  paper 
only  for  grocery  ads  and  some  Sunday  features  versus  the 
high-need-to-know,  upwardly  mobile  men  and  women 
who  gulp  all  the  international,  editorial  and  political  con¬ 
tent  they  can  get  reading  their  local  newspaper  seven  days 
a  week,”  explained  Barbara  Everitt  Bryant,  senior  vice 
president  of  Market  Opinion  Research. 

Bryant,  speaking  at  the  International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  52nd  Annual  Convention  in  Arizona, 
showed  promotion  managers  how  enlightening  marketing 
research  can  reach  past  the  basic  foundation  of 
demographics,  circulation  districts,  levels  of  readership, 
etc. 

“Lifestyle  segmentation  is  the  extra,  the  topping  which 
adds  the  flavor.  The  newspaper  .  .  .  which  has  lifestyle 
segmentation  has  an  extra  edge  —  insights  on  the  market 
which  provide  additional  ideas  and  creative  approaches 
for  improving  the  editorial  product,  targeting  circulation 
drives  to  particular  segments,  something  the  papers’ 
advertisers  don't  know  about  their  customers  which  you 
as  a  newspaper  can  provide  them,”  Bryant  said. 

MOR  started  the  “frosting  on  the  cake”  research  in  1973 
for  the  Toronto  Sun.  Since  then,  they  have  found  “winter 
affluents”  in  Palm  Beach,  the  vanguards  in  Atlanta  and  a 
number  of  particular  audiences  in  different  cities  with 
particular  needs  and  behaviors. 

Whittling  down  the  original  methodology  to  a  five-to- 
eight-minute  telephone  interview.  MOR  factor  analyzes  a 
battery  of  participant  and  spectator  activities,  hobbies, 
interests  and  attitudes.  Changes  are  made  in  the  attitudinal 
questions  to  reflect  the  times  as  well. 

“At  present,  a  question  about  whether  the  respondent 
agrees  or  disagrees,  on  a  five-point  Likert  scales,  with  the 
statement:  'It’s  all  right  for  a  man  and  woman  to  live 
together  without  being  married  as  long  as  they  love  and 
respect  each  other,’  really  divides  the  populace.  The 
division  is  not  just  along  age  lines.  That’s  the  example  of  an 
attitude  in  which  the  lifestyle  implications  are  more 
important  than  the  demographic  implications,”  she  said. 

Lifestyle  segmentation  is  done  using  only  the  attitude 
and  activity  questions  as  input  to  hierarchal  cluster 
analysis.  At  this  point,  however,  quantitative  analysis 
ends  and  some  subjective  decision  making  takes  over, 
Bryant  continued. 

“After  the  lifestyle  segments  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  attitudes  and  activities,  they  can  then  be  cross 
tabulated  against  all  the  other  questions  of  the  market 


survey,”  Bryant  said.  “That  way  the  groups  can  be 
described  and  analyzed  by  their  media  and  shopping 
behaviors  and  by  their  demographic  characteristics.” 

Bryant  and  her  co-speaker,  director  of  media  research 
Ronald  Mulder,  presented  examples  of  lifestyle  segmenta¬ 
tion  their  research  has  determined,  cautioning  that  some  of 
the  groups  mentioned  have  been  renamed  to  protect  the 
findings  of  proprietary  studies. 

Female  lifestyle  groups 

VANGUARDS  —  The  educated  elite  of  the  baby-boom 
generation  who’ve  taken  full  advantage  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  women’s  roles  in  society  and 
business.  First  found  in  Atlanta  for  the  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  have  been  found  in  other  areas  as  well. 

They  are  highly  in  favor  of  the  societal  changes  affecting 
women  and  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  by,  for 
example,  getting  law  degrees  and  MBAs  their  mothers 
never  dreamed  of. 

Vanguards  are  high  readers  of  the  a.m.  paper  and  a  new 
breed  of  women  who  read  the  business  section  at  male 
levels  and  are  reading  sports  pages  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  other  women  do,  though  not  yet  at  male  levels. 

IN  OFFICE  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  —  These 
young  women  are  the  same  age  as  Vanguards,  but  not 
nearly  as  career  oriented.  Three-fourths  are  under  35  and 
half  are  single. 

Although  most  are  employed  in  office  and  service 
industries,  fpr  them  the  job  is  an  econmic  necessity  and  a 
social  interest.  Six  out  of  10  feel  the  women’s  movement 
has  helped  them  personally.  They  will  enroll  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  college  part-time  to  qualify  for  a  better  paying  job 
even  though  they  are  not  bucking  to  move  into  manage¬ 
ment. 

They  tend  to  be  pass-along  readers  of  the  newspaper, 
reading  it  on  coffee  break  in  the  company  lunchroom  daily, 
but  not  necessarily  home  subscribers.  They  are  a  good 
audience  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

YOUNG  BUSY  MOTHERS  —  In  the  1970s,  many  won¬ 
dered  if  the  baby  boom  women  would  ever  marry.  Now  in 
the  80s  they  are  marrying  and  having  their  children  at  a 
later  age  than  their  mothers.  If  they  can  afford  to  do  so, 
nearly  half  of  American  women  say  the  ideal  lifestyle  is  to 
stay  home  while  their  children  are  young,  but  combine 
career  and  home  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Two  groups  among  them  remain  at  work  —  the  career- 
oriented  professionals  who  can’t  risk  a  break  in  their  care¬ 
ers  and  those  who  can’t  afford  not  to  work  financially.  Its 
their  incomes  which  make  it  possible  for  their  families  to 
hang  into  the  middle  class. 

The  ones  at  home  are  using  their  time  creatively  —  they 
come  into  the  market  for  the  women’s  home  and  shelter 
magazines  for  ideas  on  decorating  and  cooking  —  they  like 
the  same  contents  in  the  newspaper. 

Those  at  work  are  time  pressured,  perhaps  the  busiest 
group  of  American  adults  around.  A  newspaper  must  be 
layed  out  in  ways  which  make  it  easy  for  them  to  grab  the 
information  they  need  fast. 

From  the  advertiser  vantage,  this  group  is  the  one  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  on  new  homes,  major  appliances,  baby  furni- 
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ture  and  all  the  big-ticket  items  for  their  first  permanent 
homes. 

MS.  COPING  —  They  come  in  two  versions:  the  work¬ 
ing,  single  parent  living  with  less  financial  and  personal 
support  then  her  married  peer,  and,  the  poverty, 
unmarried  mother  group  who  permanently  interrupt  their 
educations  and  chances  to  live  on  more  than  ADC  or 
minimum  wage. 

The  reading  habits  of  the  first  group  usually  aren't 
affected  from  change  to  single  from  married,  but  content 
interests  may  switch.  She  needs  information  for  coping  as 
a  single  parent,  possibly  a  renter  rather  than  a  homeowner. 
The  latter  group  will,  at  best,  always  be  marginal  readers 
and  spenders. 

MID-LIFE  UPSCALES  —  These  are  the  women  who* ve 
“made  it."  Many  are  in  middle  management  in  business, 
newspapers  or  educational  institutions.  The  majority  are 
married  and  have  successful  husbands,  making  them  an 
affluent  consumer  segment. 

Well-educated  but  busy,  they  are  both  good  newspaper 
and  magazine  readers  but  their  tastes  are  for  the  New  York 
Times,  not  the  New  York  News:  for  Smithsonian  and  Bon 
Appetit,  not  Women's  Dax. 

MRS.  TRADITIONALIST  —  She  disagrees  with  the 
changes  in  women's  roles  and  defends  her  life  as  a  home¬ 
maker  as  the  best  and  most  appropriate  for  women.  The 
challenge  to  the  newspaper  is  to  keep  her  happy  while  still 
appealing  to  everyone  else. 

NOSTALGICS  —  These  are  good  newspaper  readers 
who  buy  travel  tours,  eat  out  at  restaurants  early  with  their 
friends  ad  buy  modestly  for  their  homes.  Many  are 
widowed  and  have  leared  to  cope  with  handling  financial 
and  investment  decisions  her  husband  once  made  for  her. 

PAST  PRIME  PASSIVES  —  They  were  never  good 
newspaper  readers  and  aren't  going  to  become  so  now. 
The  medium  for  them  is  television. 

Male  lifestyle  groups 

NEW  BREED  WORKER  —  This  group  is  comprised  of 
young  men  in  their  late  20s  and  early  30s  who  give  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,  but  highly  value  their  personal 
and  leisure  life.  He's  a  good  market  for  movie,  rock  and 
popular  music  concerts  and  sports  event  tickets,  which 
means  his  favorite  part  of  the  paper  is  the  sports  section. 

If  you've  got  a  good  one,  you've  got  him  as  a  reader;  if  a 
competing  paper  in  the  markets  has  a  sports  section  he 
judges  as  better,  it's  got  him.  He's  not  interested  enough  to 
be  a  duplicate  reader. 

YOUNG,  BORED  AND  BLUE  —  Demographically. 
they  appear  quite  similar  to  the  New  Breed  Worker,  but 
the  difference  is  they  don't  embrace  anything  with  enthu- 

Classified  ads:  a  gold  i 

In  the  outfield  of  most  newspapers  lies  a  gold  mine  some 
readers  turn  to  quicker  than  portentous  headlines  or 
steamy  gossip  columns. 

It's  not  sports  or  the  stocks  or  the  numbers  for  yester¬ 
day’s  multi-million  dollar  lottery  drawing;  it’s  the  classi¬ 
fieds. 

Recovering  from  a  whipping  taken  during  the  recession 
when  three  vital  areas  —  employment,  real  estate  and 
automobiles  —  virtually  deserted  the  newspaper,  classi¬ 
fieds  are  gaining  strength  and  learning  from  the  drought. 

At  the  52nd  Annual  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  convention  in  May,  one  promotion  director 
revealed  how  his  paper  recouped  and  proceeded  from 
harder  times. 


siasm  —  neither  their  jobs  nor  their  leisure  activities.  This 
makes  them  tough  to  capture  for  newspapers,  except  for 
some  interest  in  sports  and  comics. 

LADDER  CLIMBER  —  These  upwardly  mobile  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  made  it  to  middle  management,  appear 
destined  to  go  higher  and  by  their  mid-30s  to  mid-40s,  are 
earning  substantial  salaries  and  have  a  high  need  to  know. 

They've  learned  to  scan  and  gulp  information,  getting  it 
from  all  available  sources  including  local  papers,  large 
metro  papers,  news  magazines,  specialty  magazines  in 
their  own  fields  of  interest  and  USA  Today  (on  a  less-than- 
daily  basis). 

AGRIBUSINESS  ACTIVES  —  They  don't  show  up  in 
most  metropolitan  markets,  but  these  are  high-risk 
entrepreneurs,  running  large  businesses  or  providing 
equipment  and  supplies  which  have  made  American  agri¬ 
culture  able  to  feed  the  U.S.  and  export  to  the  world  with  a 
4%  to  5%  segment  of  the  total  labor  force. 

MR.  MIDDLE —  He  shows  up  in  some  variant  in  nearly 
every  market  and  is  always  at  market  average  on  income, 
education  and  on  the  scale  gauging  liberal  to  conservative 
social  attitudes. 

Fortunately  for  newspapers.  Mr.  Middle  is  rarely  aver¬ 
age  on  newspaper  reading,  in  some  markets  he  even  com¬ 
es  out  as  the  most  regular  reader  in  the  market  while  in 
others  he  gets  out-ranked  by  more  professional,  upscale 
men. 

Interestingly,  while  Mr.  Middle  with  his  medium  level 
activities  and  income  may  seem  dull,  he's  one  of  the  happi¬ 
est  and  most  satisfied  lifestyle  segments  in  most  markets. 

UPPER  RUNGS  —  If  there  are  upwardly  mobile  ladder 
climbers,  then  a  few  men  have  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  When  they  do,  they  take  their  high-media  con¬ 
sumption  behaviors  with  them,  but  may  become  even 
more  cosmopolitan  in  the  media  they  use. 

SENIOR  SOLID  CONSERVATIVES  —  They  consider 
their  lives  successful,  but  they  haven't  had  either  the 
aspirations  or  the  willingness  to  take  risks  like  the  Upper 
Rungs  and  Agribusiness  Actives.  They  are  the  group  most 
in  culture  shock  if  the  company  which  they  expected  to 
work  for  “until  retiremen  doth  us  part,"  forces  them  into 
early  retirement.  Because  of  their  involvement  in  their 
communities,  they  use  the  newspaper  heavily  for  its  local 
news  content. 

WINTER  AFFLUENTS  —  Active,  retired,  settling  in 
resort  communities  because  they  want  to  play  golf,  eat  out 
at  gourmet  establishments  and  can  afford  to  do  so  —  these 
are  Winter  Affluents.  At  their  retirement  homes  they  read 
the  local  newspaper,  yet  retain  the  media  of  the  places 
where  they  came  from;  New  York.  Boston  and  Canadian 
papers,  (for  those  hailing  from  the  East  Coast),  plus  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

ine  for  newspapers 

Jim  Pauloski,  public  relations  and  promotion  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News,  said  he  looked  at 
rate  adjustments,  better  organization  of  the  section, 
improved  indexing  and  headings,  different  typography  and 
graphics  and  a  name  change  after  returning  from  INPA’s 
1982  convention. 

“We  stopped  using  the  term  ‘Want  Ads’  and  changed 
every  reference  to  the  ‘Classifieds’,  or  the  ‘Classified 
pages,’”  he  said.  “Acceptance  of  this  was  .somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  because  the  Want  Ad  identification  had  been  in  use 
over  40  years  and  so  much  promotion  had  been  built 
around  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Los  Angeles  Times  wages  war 

Will  launch  a  new  edition  in  upscale  San  Fernando  Valley 
that  will  put  it  in  direct  competition  with  the  Daily  News 


By  M.L.  Stein 

In  a  competitive  move,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  this  fall  will  launch  a 
new  edition  for  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  and  surrounding  areas. 

The  drive  for  readership  in  the  pop¬ 
ulous  and  upscale  Valley  will  put  the 
Times  head-to-head  with  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  latter’s 
home  turf. 

Staff  beefing  up  already  has  started, 
with  the  Times  planning  to  hire  40  new 
editorial  employees.  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor  Bruce  Winters  said  his  newspaper 
also  will  take  on  extra  staff  to  meet  the 
Times  threat. 

.Approximately  1.2  million  people, 
a  third  of  the  city's  population,  live  in 
the  Valley. 


In  an  interview  with 
E&P,  Johnson  described 
the  Valley  as  a  “wonderful 
target  of  opportunity  for 
circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  Times  announcement  came  as 
management  told  shareholders  that 
Times  Mirror  Co.  that  1983  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  year  with  a  net  income  of  $200 
million  and  that  another  record  is 
expected  for  1984. 

Valley  and  southern  Ventura  Coun¬ 
ty  residents  will  receive  a  newly 
designed  daily  Metro  section  with 
added  pages  of  area  news  and  more 
local  advertising. 

Times  suburban  editor  Robert 
Rawitch  emphasized  to  E&P  that  the 
section  will  be  unlike  those  in  Orange 
and  San  Diego  Counties,  where  the 
Metro  section  is  made  over  for  local 
news. 

"The  Valley  is  part  of  Los  Angeles 
so  city  news  in  Metro  will  stay,"  he 
explained.  Rawitch  said  the  pattern 
will  be  the  same  for  the  View  and 
Sports  sections  which  also  will  have 
expanded  coverage  of  the  region  on 
the  north  rim  of  Los  Angeles. 

Currently,  Valley  subscribers 
receive  a  special  inset  section  on 
Thursday  and  Sunday.  Times'  pub¬ 
lisher  Tom  Johnson  said  the  Valley 
"has  long  been  an  area  in  which  we 


have  wanted  to  intensify  our  news 
coverage." 

The  new  section  will  be  turned  out 
in  the  Times  new  $96  million  printing 
plant  at  Chatsworth  in  the  Valley,  he 
said.  The  23-acre  facility  has  been  in 
operation  for  six  months  with  four 
modern  offset  presses. 

A  newsroom  for  more  than  40  edito¬ 
rial  staff  members  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  plant’s  second  floor. 

Charles  Carter,  formerly  Rocky 
Mountain  News’  city  editor,  will  be 
the  editor  of  the  new  edition. 

Its  circulation  area  will  include  Bur¬ 
bank  and  portions  of  Ventura  County, 
including  Moorpark,  Camarillo  and 
the  Cenejo,  Simi  and  Santa  Clarita 
Valleys. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Johnson 
described  the  Valley  as  a  "wonderful 
target  of  opportunity  for  circulation 
and  advertising.” 

The  new  plant,  Johnson  noted,  will 
provide  the  Times  with  increased 
capacity  for  color. 

"We  will  not  become  a  USA 
Today,  but  there  will  be  more  selec¬ 
tive  use  of  color”  in  various  Times 
sections,  he  added. 

However,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  Daily  News  will  offer  strong  com¬ 
petition,  adding,  "1  respect  all  my 
competitors  and  will  be  watching 
carefully  all  the  steps  they  are  tak¬ 
ing.” 

One  step  Winters  said  the  Daily 
News  is  taking  is  the  hiring  of  18  new 
editorial  workers. 

"We  plan  certain  other  things  but 
we  shall  continue  to  do  what  we  do 
best  —  cover  our  circulation  area,” 
he  asserted. 

The  News  now  fields  nine  zoned 
editions  which,  according  to  Winters, 
“enables  us  to  crawl  into  the  back 
pocket  of  our  area.  We  are  covering  it 
block  by  block.” 

Winters  said  the  paper’s  daily 
circulation  is  147,000  and  165,000  on 
Sunday. 

Rawitch  reported  the  Times’  daily 
circulation  in  the  Valley  as  165,000 
and  195,000  on  Sunday. 

"Obviously  we  expect  a  circulation 
growth  with  the  new  edition,”  he 
declared.  He  added  that  he  also 
expects  a  "spirited”  battle  with  the 
Daily  News. 

"The  clear  emergence  of  the  Daily 


News  as  a  full  service  newspaper 
played  a  role  in  our  judgment  in  start¬ 
ing  the  new  edition  but  it  would  have 
come  about  in  any  event,”  Rawitch 
stated. 

The  News,  now  owned  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co. ,  has  evolved  from  a  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper,  once  known  as  the 
Valley  News  and  Greensheet,  to  a 
seven-day  publication  with  a  wholly 

“The  Times  is  a  great 
newspaper  with  a  lot  of 
resources.  They  are  not 
amateurs,  but  they  are 
coming  into  our  backyard 
and  we  wiii  meet  them.” 

paid  circulation  since  1981. 

Recently,  the  paper  was  com¬ 
pletely  redesigned  to  include  a  new 
daily  city  magazine  and  heavier  local, 
national  and  international  coverage. 

As  he  geared  for  battle.  Winter,  a 
one-time  Washington  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
struck  an  optimistic  note  concerning 
the  Times’  Valley  decision. 

"Competition  always  produces 
better  newspapers,”  he  commented. 
"The  Times  is  a  great  newspaper  with 
a  lot  of  resources.  They  are  not 
amateurs,  but  they  are  coining  into 
our  backyard  and  we  will  meet 
them.” 

At  the  Times  Mirror  shareholders’ 
meeting  which  came  on  the  heels  of 
the  Valley  edition  announcement, 
Otis  Chandler,  chairman  and  editor- 
in-chief,  disclosed  that  the  company 
posted  a  43%  profit  increase  last  year 
and  earned  more  than  any  other  media 
company. 

Pointing  to  the  editorial  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Times  Mirror  newspapers, 
including  the  winning  of  two  Pulitzers 
this  year.  Chandler  said  it  is 
important  that  "we  strive  to  maintain 
the  fairness  and  objectivity  that  give 
us  credibility.” 

President  and  CEO  Robert  F. 
Erburu  told  shareholders  that  despite 
the  uncertainty  of  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  company  newspapers’ 
advertising  volume  remains  "very 
strong,  with  full  run  linage  up  7.6%  in 
the  fourth  period  ending  May  6. 

Classified  was  up  almost  20%  and 
national  advertising,  3.3  %,  he  said. 
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TV  Guide® 

Televis  on  Guide® 
C^bleTVGuide® 
TV  Movie  Guide® 
PayTVGuide® 
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Battling  for  objectivity 

The  gay  press  walks  a  tightrope  by  striving  to  put  out 
‘professional’  publications  while  advocating  their  philosophies 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Professionalism  versus  advocacy 
was  a  major  topic  at  the  fourth  annual 
Gay  Press  Association  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  26. 

“We’re  an  advocacy  press  on  gay 
and  lesbian  issues,  but  when  does  pro¬ 
fessionalism  take  over?”  asked  Asian 
Brooke  Heldorn,  managing  editor  of 
Frontiers,  a  Los  Angeles  gay  tabloid. 

In  a  panel  titled  “Advocacy  vs. 
Professionalism,”  Heldorn  asserted 
that  the  gay  press  should  strive  for 
fairness  and  integrity. 

She  cited  a  recent  instance  when 
she  would  liked  to  have  called  Califor¬ 
nia  Governor  George  Deukmejian  a 
“bigoted,  S.O.B.”  in  print  for  his 
veto  of  a  bill  banning  job  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  gays. 

“But  1  couldn’t  put  that  in  the  paper 
because  we  have  to  make  our  press  as 
fair  as  we  can,”  she  said. 

But  another  panelist,  Jim  Kepner,  a 
contributor  of  articles  and  fiction  to 
Frontier  and  other  gay  publications, 
termed  the  professional-advocacy 
issue  a  “false  dichotomy.” 

“If  you  represent  a  majority  view¬ 
point  your  bias  is  not  questioned,”  he 
declared.  “We  are  a  compensatory 
press.  We  compensate  for  what  is  left 
out  (of  mainstream  media).” 

Kepner  termed  journalistic 
objectivity  “bullshit,”  adding  that 
“it’s  a  nice  goal”  that  doesn’t  work 
for  the  gay  media. 

“If  you  explain  a  minority  point  of 
view  you  become  an  advocate,”  he 
said  sarcastically. 

However,  Kepner  said  the  gay 
press  should  be  careful  about  what  it 
advocates,  charging  that  some  of  its 
writers  slip  in  their  own  political  and 
religious  biases  in  gay-oriented  stor¬ 
ies. 

He  urged  that  copy  in  gay  publica¬ 
tions  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  legitimate  gay  issues  are 
being  presented  or  the  “political 
background”  on  the  writer.  “We  also 
have  Republicans  and  Baptists  in  the 
movement,”  he  observed. 

Heldorn  noted  that  a  major  obstacle 
to  professionalism  is  the  small  staffs 
of  most  gay  newspapers  and  their 
inability  to  pay  for  qualified  report¬ 
ers. 


Frontiers,  like  many  gay  publica¬ 
tions,  depends  heavily  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  handouts  for  a  big  part  of  its 
editorial  content,  she  said. 

Don  Michaels,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Blade,  said  its 
important  for  a  gay  newspaper  to 
define  itself  as  to  what  kind  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  it’s  going  after. 

He  defined  his  own  publication  as  a 
community  newspaperthat  must 
maintain  professional  standards. 


Kepner  termed 
journalistic  objectivity 
“bullshit,”  adding  that 
“it’s  a  nice  goal”  that 
doesn’t  work  for  the  gay 
media. 


“This  imposes  limitations  on  our 
biases,”  he  contended.  “Our  report¬ 
ers  have  to  do  a  job  so  our  readers  can 
make  decisions.  It’s  important  to  get 
well-balanced  information.” 

When  an  audience  member 
representing  a  San  Francisco  gay 
paper  suggested  that  stories  should 
also  be  entertining,  Michaels  replied: 
“That  may  work  where  you  are  but  it 
wouldn’t  work  in  Washington.  It 
would  be  suicide.  Washington  is  a 
town  of  news  junkies.  Their  standards 
are  set  by  the  Washington  Post,  New 
York  Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Heldorn  remarked  that  she  insists 
on  accurate  reporting,  but  com¬ 
mented  that  “even  though  we  are 
advocates  we  can  have  fun  in  news 
features.” 

In  another  panel  on  gay  rights,  Sus¬ 
an  McGreIvy,  an  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  staff  attorney, 
warned  gay  press  editors  to  closely 
check  public  relations  handouts 
involving  litigation  by  gay  rights 
groups. 

“Some  organizations  are  better  at 
writing  press  releases  than  in  litiga¬ 
tion,”  she  said.  “Read  the  dockets  to 
see  if  they  actually  are  in  litigation. 
There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  gay 
press.  The  good,  straight  media  read 
the  briefs.” 

According  to  McGreIvy,  not  all 


suits  filed  by  so-called  gay  rights 
groups  are  beneficial  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  “Bad  litigation  can  hurt  you,” 
she  stated. 

A  fellow  panelist.  Dr.  Dan  Sim- 
inoski,  a  political  scientist,  got  a  chilly 
audience  reception  when  he  said  that 
“Next  to  the  FBI,  some  of  the  scum  of 
the  earth  are  journalists.” 

Siminoski  is  suing  the  FBI  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
force  disclosure  of  alleged  sur¬ 
veillance  records  of  gay  and  lesbian 
organizations. 

Later,  he  apologized  for  the 
remark,  saying,  “Bad  jokes  don’t  al¬ 
ways  get  good  laughs.” 

About  80  delgates  attended  the  con¬ 
vention.  GPA  president  Mike  Ruther¬ 
ford  said  there  are  approximately  400 
gay  publications  in  the  U.S.,  125  of 
them  newspapers. 

Valassis  to  build 
third  printing  plant 

In  a  move  to  keep  up  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  volume  of  its  insert  business,  GFV 
Communications  announced  plans  to 
construct  a  multi-million  dollar  news¬ 
paper  insert  printing  company  in 
Wichita,  Kan. 

GFV  Communications  is  the  new¬ 
ly-formed  parent  company  of  George 
F.  Valassis  &  Co.  GFV  is  the  marke¬ 
ter  and  distributor  for  IMPACT  free¬ 
standing  coupon  inserts. 

The  plant,  costing  about  $3  million, 
will  be  a  108,000  square-foot  faclity 
constructed  on  a  20-acre  site.  It  will 
be  home  to  GFV’s  new  subsidiary, 
Valassis  Color  Graphics,  and  will 
house  about  $20  million  worth  of 
state-of-the-art  printing  equipment 
and  robotics,  said  Larry  L.  Johnson, 
GFV  president. 

“The  new  facility  in  Wichita  will  be 
GFV’s  third  printing  operation,” 
Johnson  said.  Other  GFV  printing 
subsidiaries  are  Valassis  Printing  in 
Livonia,  Mich.,  where  GFV  is  head¬ 
quartered,  and  Thomas  C.  Lane 
^blishing  in  Durham,  N.C. 

GFV  currenly  prints  its  IMPACT 
inserts  26  times  a  year,  distributing 
them  to  more  than  250  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  reaching  more  than  45  mil¬ 
lion  households,  he  said. 
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Editor  castigates  other  editors 

Washington  Times’  James  Wheian  says  editors  have 
‘heaped  siipshod  viiification’  on  his  newspaper 


By  MX.  Stein 

James  R.  Whelan  was  invited  to 
lunch  by  California  editors  June  1  and 
stayed  long  enough  to  castigate  them 
for  the  “slipshod,  reckless,  careless 
and  mindless  vilification  so  many  of 
your  newspapers  have  heaped  on 
mine.” 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Times  singled  out  var¬ 
ious  newspapers,  notably  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  for  what  he  termed 
“smear”  reporting  of  the  recent 
launching  of  a  northern  California  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  newspaper. 

Whelan  scored  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  its  April  27  story  which  re¬ 
ported  the  resignation  of  the  Hayward 
Daily  Review’s  city  editor  in  a  dispute 
with  management  over  the  Review’s 
decision  to  print  the  Washington 
Times. 

The  Review’s  city  editor  expressed 
concerns  over  the  the  Washington 
Times’  alleged  connection  with  Sun 
Myung  Moon’s  Unification  Church. 
The  Times’  account  also  mentioned 
objections  raised  by  a  Palo  Alto 
citizens  group  over  a  Washington 
Times  insert  in  the  Peninsula  Times- 
Tribune  in  that  area. 

Whelan  expressed  outrage  at  the 
handling  of  the  story  by  the  San 
Mateo  Times,  Oakland  Tribune,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  and  the  Lodi 
News-Sentinel. 

Terming  those  stories  and  others  as 
a  ‘‘full-scale  smear”  and 
“bushwhacking  by  the  California 
press,”  Whelan  asked  the  editors, 
“What  the  hell  is  wrong?” 

In  his  luncheon  speech  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(CSNE)  convention  in  Palo  Alto, 
Whelan  accused  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  falsely  creating  an 
impression  that  the  Washington 
Times  start-up  in  California  had 
caused  a  furor. 

“The  furor  was  created  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  media,’’  Whelan 
charged,  adding  derisively  that  its 
basis  was  the  protest  of  an  “obscure 
sub-editor  of  a  small-town  paper”  to  a 
printing  contract  with  the  Washington 
Times  and  “roughly  50  people”  who 
protested  to  the  Times-Tribune  for 
carrying  the  Times  as  an  advertising 
insert. 


James  Whelan 


Whelan  compared  the  protests  to 
what  he  said  were  675,000  direct  mail 
subscriptions  sent  out,  a  fact,  he 
claimed,  that  was  “virtually  ignored” 
by  the  California  press. 

Nor  did  newspapers  attempt  to 
establish  the  “relevance”  of  the  Daily 
Review  city  editor,  Tom  Debley, 
Whelan  added,  alleging  that  Debley 
made  no  attempt  to  verify  with  the 
Washington  Times  his  objection  to  its 
supposed  link  with  Moon  or  the 
Unification  Church. 


Terming  those  stories 
and  others  as  a  ‘iull-scale 
smear’'  and  “bushwhacking 
by  the  California  press,’’ 
Whelan  asked  the  editors, 
“What  the  hell  is  wrong?’’ 


The  Los  Angeles  Times,  he  went 
on,  ignored  the  praise  given  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  by  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  bureau  chief  Jack  Nelson 
in  a  Washington  Post  interview. 

Whelan  also  blasted  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  other  California 
newspapers  for  overlooking  the 
recognition  from  various  sources  of 
the  Washington  Times  as  a  main¬ 


stream  newspaper. 

“The  Washington  Times  is  as  main¬ 
stream  as  any  of  you  although 
less  .  .  .  susceptible  to  the  liberal 
agenda  than  many  of  you,”  Whelan 
declared. 

He  denied  charges  that  the  Times  is 
a  “Moonie  newspaper”  and  said  it 
was  not  funded  by  the  Unification 
Church.  He  described  it  as  a  “secular 
newspaper  managed  and  edited  by 
non-Moonie  professionals.” 

According  to  Whelan,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  is  competing  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  Washington 
Post. 

“So  why  have  so  many  of  you  tried 
to  tread  so  heavily  on  our  First 
Amendment  rights?”  he  asked. 

Whelan,  a  former  publisher  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  said,  without 
naming  them,  that  three  California 
newspapers  and  one  news  service, 
have  treated  the  Times  fairly. 

He  also  conceded  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  in  its  April  27  story, 
dealt  with  his  paper’s  two-year  record 
of  publication. 

Other  state  newspapers,  he  com¬ 
plained,  treated  the  Times  “as  if  we 
had  just  bubbled  up  from  Stygian  l 
depths.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor  George  Cotliar,  who  was  in  the 
audience  during  Whelan’s  address, 
declined  to  comment  on  his  remarks. 

Whelan  demanded  of  editors  that 
they  “stop  treating  us  as  a  religious 
publication  unless  your  purpose  is  to 
destroy  us.” 

Instead,  he  commented,  newspap¬ 
ers  should  “enlighten”  their  readers 
as  to  the  structure  and  caliber  of  the 
Washington  Times. 

Later,  the  editors  also  were  chided 
by  Elie  Abel,  a  member  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  defunct  National  News  Council, 
for  what  he  characterized  as  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  support  and  spread  the  word  of 
the  Council. 

Speaking  more  in  sorrow  than 
anger,  Abel  largely  attributed  the 
Council’s  death  to  lack  of  support  by 
major  media,  although  he  noted  that 
the  Council  had  made  operational 
mistakes. 

But  he  blamed  the  “Council’s  lack 
of  visibility”  as  the  main  reason  for  its 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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demise.  “The  major  problem  is  in  this 
room,”  Abel  observed,  contending 
that  the  public  was  largely  unaware  of 
its  existence.  According  to  Abel,  the 
Council’s  closure  was  all  the  more 
regretable  because  of  current  attacks 
on  and  distrust  of  the  press. 

“The  press  is  in  serious  trouble, 
every  bit  as  serious  as  it  was  in  1973 
(the  year  the  Council  was  started),” 
Abel  stated.  “There  is  a  large  public 
perception  that  we  in  the  press  regard 
our  power  as  unlimited,  our  freedom 
as  unchallengeable  and  our 
accountability  as  virtually  nil.  It 
seems  to  me  a  bizarre  moment  to  be 
abandoning  the  idea  of  a  voluntary 
council.” 


“The  Washington  Times  is 
as  mainstream  as  any  of 
you  although 
less . . .  susceptible  to  the 
liberal  agenda  than  many  of 
you,”  Whelan  declared. 


Abel,  a  former  New  York  Times 
foreign  correspondent  and  television 
journalist,  predicted  the  News  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  ‘reinvented”  but  forecast  a 
“long  wait.” 

In  his  review  the  Council’s  history, 
Abel  said  it  made  a  “central  mis¬ 
calculation”  in  depending  on  the  ma¬ 
jor  media  to  print  and  broadcast  its 
findings. 

The  Council,  he  went  on,  should 
have  foreseen  its  doom  when  the  New 
York  Times  announced  in  1973  that  it 
never  would  cooperate  with  the  body. 

Abel,  now  chairman  of  Stanford 
University’s  communication 
department  and  holder  of  a  Norman 
Chandler  professorship  there,  recal¬ 
led  that  Council  support  came  from 
numerous  smaller  newspapers  and  a 
few  large  ones  like  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Denver  Post  and  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

“Not  so,  however,  in  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  not  in  New  York,  or  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  nor  in  Detroit  or  Boston 
and  Atlanta,”  he  lamented. 

Of  the  major  groups,  only  Gannett 
was  a  friend  of  the  Council,  Abel 
pointed  out. 

“The  idea  of  the  council  came 
down  to  this,”  he  stated.  ”...  the 
press,  like  other  human  instititions,  is 
capable  of  error;  that  erroneous  re¬ 
ports,  although  seldom  published 
with  malicious  intent,  can  do  con¬ 


siderable  damage  to  people  and  to 
institutions;  and  that  newspapers 
(and  broadcasters)  can  only  increase 
public  respect  for  their  pro¬ 
duct  .  .  .  by  voluntary  cooperation  to 
the  end  of  raising  professional  stan¬ 
dards  and  making  amends  when  those 
standards  have  been  breached.  Well, 
perhaps  it  was  an  idea  whose  time  had 
not  come.” 

In  other  business ,  a  panel  of  weekly 
editors  claimed  weeklies  can  provide 
a  strong  challenge  to  dailies  if  certain 
policies  prevail. 

Steve  McNamara,  publisher  of  the 
Pacific  Sun  in  Marin  County,  Calif., 
said  weekly  newspapers  should  not 
try  to  be  radio,  tv  or  a  daily  paper. 

He  opined  that  some  weeklies  go 
wrong  by  emulating  dailies  because 
they  “hope  someday  they  will  be  a 
daily.” 

This  attitude  also  affects  weekly 
reporters  whose  writing  reflects  the 
fact  that  they  are  aiming  for  a  job  on  a 
daily,  said  McNamara,  who  has 
worked  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

He  urged  weeklies  to  lean  toward 
in-depth  stories  that  are  not  meant  to 
compete  with  dailies  in  spot  news. 

The  publisher  claimed  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  stories  in  such  major  dailies 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Boston 
Globe  and  Washington  Post  are  not 
typical  of  usual  daily  fare. 

McNamara  argued  that  successful 
weeklies  define  their  market,  respect 
readers,  emphasize  good  writing  and 
respect  staff  members,  “especially 
writers.”  He  also  advised  weekly  edi¬ 
tors  to  hire  more  women,  whom  he 
called  an  untapped  resource  for  many 
weeklies. 


He  denied  charges  that 
the  Times  is  a  “Moonie 
newspaper”  and  said  it  was 
not  funded  by  the 
Unification  Church. 


Bob  Lauffer,  head  of  Hearst’s 
Herald  Community  Weeklies  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  said  that,  despite 
their  daily  competition,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  weeklies  to  come 
up  with  hard  news.  He  asserted  his  29 
weeklies  “can  and  do”  cover  hard 
news. 

William  Johnson,  publisher  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Weekly,  agreed  more  with 
McNamara,  saying  that  it  was  a  myth 
that  weeklies  must  publish  more  local 
news  to  compete  with  dailies. 

“The  overall  import  of  the  news  is 
more  important  than  what  happened 
at  the  city  council,”  he  said.  “We 
place  a  high  premium  on  creation. 


innovation  and  excellent  writing.” 

Johnson  suggested  that  weeklies 
would  do  better  by  becoming 
involved  with  their  readers  through 
an  “enriched  type  of  news”  rather 
than  with  conventional  news  stories. 

Both  the  Pacific  Sun  and  Palo  Alto 
Weekly  lean  heavily  toward  maga¬ 
zine-style  journalism. 

In  another  panel,  Terry  Travel- 
stead,  personnel  director  for  Gannett 
West  based  in  Reno,  advised  that  dai¬ 
ly  performance  appraisal  is  one 
means  of  retaining  superior  editorial 
employees. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for  daily 
coaching,”  she  emphasized.  “The 
continuing  dialogue  between 
employee  and  supervisor  is 
essential.” 

Later,  the  editors  also 
were  chided  by  Elie  Abel,  a 
member  of  the  recently 
defunct  National  News 
Council,  for  what  he 
characterized  as  their 
failure  to  support  and 
spread  the  word  of  the 
Council. 


Travelstead,  who  credited  Phil 
Currie,  Gannett  vice  president  for 
news  staff  development,  for  her  re¬ 
commendations,  said  that  also 
important  are  performance  feedback 
to  staffers,  providing  them  with 
leadership,  instituting  training, 
including  critique  and  exchange  ses¬ 
sions  and  encouraging  creative  ideas 
in  the  newsroom. 

“Do  you  lead  discussions  on  how 
things  could  be  better?”  she  asked. 

In  discussing  recruitment  of  top  tal¬ 
ent,  Travelstead  noted  that  only  one 
in  nine  graduating  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  are  interested  in  working  for 
newspapers,  according  to  research. 

“If  the  one  out  of  nine  we  get  is  the 
creme  de  la  creme,  then  we’re  O.K., 
but  I  wonder,”  she  remarked.  “I 
think  we  may  have  deluded  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we’re  picking  the 
best,  when  we  may  be  losing  many  of 
the  best  and  brightest.” 

She  urged  that  newspapers  devote 
new  energy  and  the  time  and  training 
to  enable  key  managers  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  campus  talent. 

The  CSNE  meeting  was  the  first 
since  the  editors  separated  their 
organization  from  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
on  a  formal  basis.  The  two  groups 
maintain  a  liaison,  however. 

Bruce  Winters,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles,  was  installed  as 
the  new  president  of  CSNE. 
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"WHATMVCAMERA 
USEDTODOFOR^ 
MVMIPKHTA 
,  BETAOX^DOES 
I  F(»t4C' 


—Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us." 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often." 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn’t  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
Ardmoreite. There’s  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler,  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up." 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  800-526-5256.  In  New  jersey,  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


U  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  450Z's 
sizing  capabilities. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name. 


Company. 


Addtei 


State _ Zip _ Telephonei. 

Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
Division.  101  Williams  Drive.  Ramsey.  NJ.0744& 

BETA.  THERE’S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


MINOLTA 


e  |i)84  Minolta  Corporation 


The  State  Capital  Co.  building,  constructed  in  1902,  is  now  a 
nrajor  printing  and  publishing. 


Lloyd  Lentz,  museum  curator,  practices  the  art  of  handfeeding  a 
1917  Miehle  cylinder  press. 


Preserving  printing  history 

Visitors  can  waik  through  the  doors  and  step  back  80  years 
into  the  days  when  handset  type  and  hot-metal  ruled  the  industry 


By  Lloyd  Lentz  III, 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma  is  a  small  west¬ 
ern  prairie  town  of  1 1,000  people.  In 
this  historic  city  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  unique  printing  and  publishing 
museums. 

The  State  Capital  Publishing  Muse¬ 
um,  opened  in  November  1982,  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  historic  State  Capital 
Publishing  Co.  building,  built  in  1902 
in  downtown  Guthrie.  The  massive 
four-story  structure,  was  home  for  the 
State  Capital,  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  Oklahoma.  At  the  muse¬ 
um,  the  letter-press  days  live  on — not 
just  in  static  displays,  but  in  reality. 

Most  of  the  18  vintage  presses  and 
six  Linotypes  work  and  produce  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  Oklahoma  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  which  operates  the  museum. 

It  is  a  working  turn  of  the  century 
operation.  Visitors  can  walk  through 
the  doors  and  step  back  80  or  more 
years  into  the  “good  old  days”  when 
hand-set  type  and  hot  metal  ruled  the 
industry.  Cylinder  presses,  platen 
presses.  Linotypes,  rows  of  original 
marble  top  imposing  stones,  type 
cases,  galleys,  quoins,  keys,  chases 

(Lentz,  a  native  of  Guthrie  and 
graduate  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Oklahoma  University, 
started  the  museum  in  1980  as  its 
flrst  curator.) 


and  composing  sticks  stand  ready  as 
they  have  for  generations. 

Printing  demonstrations  and  tours 
are  given  daily.  Any  visitor  wishing 
to  learn  the  basics  of  hand  setting  type 
and  can  even  receive  a  quick  lesson. 

The  Guthrie  Daily  Leader ,  founded 
in  1892  and  now  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  Oklahoma,  was  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  success  at  the 
museum.  Larry  Adkisson,  General 
Manager,  stated:  “The  Leader  is  one 
of  the  early  competitors  of  the  State 
Capital  and  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  museum.  It  is  part  of  our  common 
heritage.  The  museum  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  economic  revitilization  of  the 
downtown  area.  Most  of  our  work 
with  the  museum  has  been  in  the  area 
of  technical  assistance  and  providing 
vital  publicity.”  Adkisson  added 
with  a  touch  of  irony:  “It  was  the 
Leader  who  took  over  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertising  accounts  from 
the  State  Capital  when  it  went  out  of 
business  in  early  1911.” 

The  four-story  building,  placed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1973,  has  over  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Four  years 
of  preparation  have  been  spent  in  re¬ 
furbishing  the  structure  and  antique 
equipment — none  of  which  worked 
when  the  museum  was  started  in  April 
of  1980. 


The  working  basement  pressroom 
includes  four  hand-fed  Miehle  cylin¬ 
der  presses.  Six  Linotypes,  one  Elrod 
stripcaster,  one  Ludlow  typecaster, 
three  Chandler  &  Price  platen 
presses,  two  Kluge  Presses,  one  Kel- 
ley-B  press  and  more.  Most  of  the 
larger  work  is  truned  out  on  the 
Miehle  No.  4  which  dates  back  to 
1917. 

Additional  equipment  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  generous  printers  and 
newspapers  near  and  far. 

Originally  the  first  floor  contained 
a  business  office,  retail  space  and  the 
newspaper  composing  department 
with  six  Linotype  machines.  The 
State  Capital  Co.  was  the  first  in  the 
Territory  to  have  a  Linotype. 

On  the  second  floor  were  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  offices  plus  a  large 
composing  and  make-up  room  for  the 
job  department. 

The  third  floor  incorporated  a  com¬ 
plete  bindery  plant  with  two  Hickock 
ruling  machines. 

Besides  the  restored  press  room, 
the  museum  features  permanent  ex¬ 
hibits  on  printing  and  publishing.  A 
large  meeting  room  is  frequently  used 
for  temporary  exhibits,  banquets, 
concerts  and  meetings. 

Central  to  the  operation  is  Oliver 
McDowell,  a  volunteer,  who  began 

(Continued  on  page  66} 
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Journalist  killed 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

explosion.  They  had  lived  in  Costa 
Rica  about  2  Vi  years. 

Red  Cross  officials  said  at  least  28 
were  injured,  but  a  boat  loaded  with 
survivors  reportedly  capsized  on  the 
way  to  the  nearest  hospital  in  Quesa- 
da,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  toll  could  rise. 

Pastora  —  otherwise  known  as 
Commander  Zero  —  led  a  bold  attack 
on  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza’s 
National  Palace  in  Managua  six  years 
ago,  becoming  a  hero  of  Nicaragua’s 
Sandinista  guerrillas. 

However,  within  two  years  of 


First  hand 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


from  the  building's  interior. 

Linda  Frazier,  was  pulled  from  the 
house  almost  an  hour  after  the 
explosion  and  laid  on  a  blanket 
nearby. 

Mortally  wounded,  she  was  to  lie 
there  another  two  hours  before  help 
came — a  doctor  and  two  nurses  dres¬ 
sed  in  the  green  fatigues  of  Pastora' s 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Alliance, 
known  as  ARDE. 

She  and  all  of  the  other  wounded 
received  an  injection  of  antibiotic  but 
little  else. 

At  one  point  I  crawled  over  to  her, 
unable  to  walk  because  of  shrapnel 
wounds  in  my  right  leg. 

She  took  my  hand  and  I  could  see 
she  was  talking  to  me  but  I  could  not 


Reid  Miller 


Somoza’s  July  1979  overthrow,  Pas¬ 
tora  grew  disenchanted  with  the  re¬ 
volution’s  growing  Marxist-Leninist 
tilt.  He  left  for  Panama  and  dropped 
out  of  sight,  resurfacing  in  Costa  Rica 
in  April  1982  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
three  separate  anti-Sandinista  forces 
receiving  CIA  support.  Now,  the  48- 
year-old  Pastora  is  viewed  by  his 
former  comrades  as  a  turncoat. 

Pastora,  whose  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Alliance  is  based  in  Costa 
Rica,  was  brought  for  treatment  to  a 
San  Jos'e  clinic  where  he  was  placed 
under  police  guard. 

Chris  Steele-Perkins,  who  recently 
photographed  Pastora  at  his 
headquarters  said  troops  he  saw  were 


hear  her  words  because  the  explosion 
had  left  me  temporarily  deaf.  I  later 
learned  she  had  died. 

Finally,  Pastora’s  men  began  to 
move  the  wounded  back  downstream 
by  boat  —  a  journey  that  in  my  case 
took  more  than  an  hour  before  I  was 
helped  off  the  boat  on  a  muddy  flat. 

Whether  or  not  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  same  pickup  point  1  do 
not  know.  I  saw  four  others  there 
when  I  arrived.  A  Red  Cross  team 
bandaged  our  wounds  and  we  were 
loaded  onto  four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
for  another  hour  and  a  half  ride  on 
muddy,  bumpy  dirt  roads  to  the  near¬ 
est  hospital  some  120  miles  away. 

Before  being  loaded  into  a  camper 
truck  for  the  ride  to  the  hospital,  one 
of  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  workers 
stuck  a  note  in  my  face  that  he  had 
scrawled  on  a  piece  of  scrap  paper. 

It  said  “good  luck.’’ 

Simons  may  get 
Nieman  post 

Howard  A.  Simons,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  the 
leading  candidate  to  be  named  the 
new  curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University,  according 
to  a  June  5  story  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

Neither  Harvard  nor  the  Post 
would  confirm  Simons’  selection. 
However,  a  staffer  in  the  Nieman 
office  said  the  Times’  story  “is  true.” 

One  of  Simons’  duties  as  curator 
will  be  to  oversee  the  selection  of 
journalists  for  fellowships. 

Simons  selection  ends  a  lengthy 
search  for  a  successor  to  James  C. 
Thomson  Jr. 

The  official  announcement  is 
scheduled  for  June  13. 

Simons  will  have  to  resign  his 
position  at  the  Post  in  order  to  accept 
the  Nieman  curatorship. 


guarding  against  air  attacks  but 
“there  were  no  searches.  They  didn’t 
go  through  the  bags.”  Sabatoge 
“would  have  been  easy,”  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Costa  Rican  police  mounted  special 
watches  at  airports  and  borders  after 
the  incident  to  prevent  departure  of 
foreign  journalists  present  at  the 
assasination  attempt. 

They  are  looking  for  a  European 
photographer  who  carried  a  camera 
bag  into  the  house.  However,  it  was 
not  clear  what  jurisdiction  the  Costa 
Rican  police  had  over  the  matter, 
which  occurred  just  inside  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  border.  A  court  in  San  Carlos, 
Costa  Rica,  ordered  the  reporters  to 
remain  for  investigation. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  100) 


read  and  study,”  wrote  Mary  Cupito 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post.  “Reporters 
traditionally  base  their  stories  on 
interview  notes.  But  science  writing 
of  any  depth  requires  more 
understanding,  which  requires  time.  1 
feel  my  stories  are  often  skimpy 
because  they  were  rushed  to  meet 
deadlnes.” 

Other  respondents  said  editors 
need  to  develop  greater  respect  for 
the  intelligence  of  their  readers,  many 
of  whom  are  quite  comfortable  with 
information  and  issues  often  thought 
to  be  over  their  heads. 

“Sombody  out  there  please  offer 
seminars  for  editors  who  don’t  know 
the  difference  between  a  truly 
important  scientific  advance  and  a  so- 
called  breakthrough  in  the  fight 
against  cancer,'  the  latter  having  a 
way  of  occurring  at  American  Cancer 
Society  fund  raising  time,”  wrote  one 
reporter. 

“We  need  more  space,  more  time 
to  prepare  stories,  and  most  of  all, 
more  full-time  science  writers,” 
Joann  Rodgers  said. 

But  perhaps  newspapers  are  not 
meant  to  be  the  primary  vehicle  for 
science  information.  One  reporter  felt 
that  way.  He  wrote: 

“The  only  way  you  will  see  some 
changes  is  to  convince  the  media 
moguls  that  science  is  important  in 
and  of  itself  —  for  the  sake  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  rather  than  just  something  to 
write  about  in  terms  of  gaps  with  the 
Soviets  or  Japanese.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  business  you  are  dealing  with 
folks  who  routinely  mislabel  birds, 
insects,  and  fish,  who  make  light  of 
snail  darters,  furbish  louseworts,  and 
similar  endangered  species.  Don’t 
count  on  newspapers  to  educate  folks 
on  scientific  issues.” 
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WE  BOUGHT 
THIS  SPACE 


TO  OFFER 
SOME  GOOD  ADVICE 
...FOR  FREE. 


If  you’re  shopping  for  insurance  to  protect 
your  newspaper  against  any  possible  libel 
actions,  why  not  rely  on  underwriters  who  talk 
your  language  and  offer  coverage  that  can  be 
tailored  to  your  paper’s  individual  needs? 

Ws’ve  been  dealing  with  newspapers  now  for 
more  thzm  20  years,  and  write  reasonably-priced 
policies  designed  expressly  for  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

What’s  more,  our  company  is  fortunate  to 
receive  advice  auid  counsel  from  the  Newspaper 
Insurance  Advisory  Group,  a  free-standing 
organization  of  members  of  ANR\  acting  on 
their  own  and  serving  in  a  liaison  capacity 
between  the  membership  of  ANIA  and  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  Ltd.,  of  Bermuda. 

When  you  look  into  it,  we  think  you’ll  agree 
the  policy  you  can  buy  through  Mutual  is  the 
very  best  available  and  that  it’s  efficiently  priced. 

A  newspaper  can  make  its  own  choice  of 
liability  ranging  from  not  less  than  $100,000  all 
the  way  up  to  llO  million.  And  that  applies 
separately  to  each  occurrence,  and  not 
in  aggregate. 

Additionally  Mutual  does  not  currently  carry 
a  surcharge  in  einy  state  and  also  offers 
unqualifi^  coverage  against  punitive  damages. 

Newspapers  that  carry  libel  insurance  with 
Mutual  also  are  eligible  to  purchase  First 
Amendment  insurance.  One  of  Mutual’s  affiliated 
companies  also  underwrites  strike  insurance. 

The  first  to  offer  broadform  libel  and  First 
Amendment  insurance  to  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Mutual  has  been  the 
innovator  in  its  field.  It’s  the  leader,  too,  with 
more  than  800  newspapers  protected  with  libel 
insurance  and  some  .300  with  First  Amendment 
insurance  through  Mutual. 


But  don’t  t£d(e  our  word  for  it.  Ask  your  fellow 
ANR\  members  about  their  experience  with  our 
service  and  coverage.  Satisfied  newspapers  are 
the  reason  for  our  continued  growth. 

If  your  newspaper  is  a  member  of  ANR\,  our 
advice  is  that  you  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  get  a  premium  quotation  right  away.  It’s 
absolutely  free,  2md  there’s  no  obligation 
on  your  part.  Nor  will  you  have  a  sales 
representative  on  your  doorstep  to  hound  you. 
either.  Mutual  doesn’t  do  business  that  way. 

Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late.  Send  in  the 
coupon  today! 


YES  •  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  insurance 

for  my  newspaper.  I’m  particularly  interested  in . . . 


□  Libel  insurance 

□  First  Amendment  insurance 

□  Strike  insurance 


MAIL  BY  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL  TO:  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Ltd..  RO.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

of  Bermuda 


Classified  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

He  laid  down  his  requirements  to  an 
advertising  agency  which  devised  a 
two-phased  campaign,  with  the  first 
designed  to  build  readership  in  the 
classifieds. 

Objectives  of  the  campaign  were:  to 
build  awareness  of  the  section  as  an 
information  source  just  as  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper,  such  as  food,  busi¬ 
ness,  sports,  etc.;  build  awareness  of 
the  section  as  a  prime  source  of  leads 
for  customers’  needs;  and  establish 
the  classifieds  as  the  main  source  of 
information  and  news  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  housing  and  employment. 

Additionally,  the  campaign  aimed 
at  reinforcing  the  belief  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertisers  that  their  ad  would  be 
read  by  a  large  audience;  improving 
overall  image;  and  boost  the  morale  of 
the  sales  staff. 

The  campaign  became  a  multi- 
media  effort  using  outdoor,  tv,  radio, 
in-house  ads,  color  comics  and  spe¬ 
cialty  items  —  all  of  which  were 
directed  at  the  18-  to  34-year-old  adult 
audience. 

The  paper  selected  the  theme  — 
“Our  Classifieds  Come  Through  For 
You”  —  with  three  key  graphics, 
each  one  focusing  on  a  classification 
of  special  interest  to  our  target 
audience. 

Painted  rotary  boards  were  used  in 
heavy  traffic  areas  to  give  the  best 
display  of  the  graphic  and  to  reach  an 
audience  that  is  highly  mobile. 

In-paper  ads  and  color  comics  topp¬ 
ers  were  developed  from  outdoor 
boards.  The  first  in-paper  ads  used 
only  art  and  slogan;  later,  sell  copy 
was  added  to  show  how  and  why  the 
paper  delivers  what  it  promised, 
Pauloski  said. 

For  television,  a  “lighthearted, 
mildly  amusing,  animated  spot  with  a 
catchy  jingle,”  was  aired. 

“Although  the  spot  is  suited  for  any 
age  audience,  it  was  positioned  in  and 
around  programs  that  appeal  most  to 
our  target  audience,”  Pauloski  said. 
“This  group,  as  many  of  you  know,  is 
not  as  big  on  tv  as  are  older  groups, 
but  it  does  watch  selectively,” 

The  agency  culled  four  different 
radio  commercials  from  an  expanded 
tv  spot.  Although  they  covered  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  categories,  such  as  pets,  re¬ 
creational  goods  and  antiques,  the 
spots  emphasized  tl  ;  three  main  clas¬ 
sifications  —  housing,  cars  and  jobs. 

“Radio  was  selected  because  our 
audience  is  so  mobile,  and  because  it 
listens  to  radio,”  said  he,  adding  that 
stations  selected  were  those  with 
more  appeal  to  the  target  group. 


To  merchandise  the  campaign  to  its 
advertisers,  the  Star  and  News  used 
some  specialty  items:  a  paper  note 
cube  imprinted  with  the  campaign’s 
theme,  colored  paper  clips  also 
imprinted  with  the  theme,  and,  a 
brochure  was  mailed  to  advertisers 
describing  the  campaign  in  detail. 

Also,  the  campaign  was  featured  on 
the  paper’s  postage  meter  indicia  and 
the  employee  newsletter. 

“Special  meetings  were  held  for 
our  circulation  managers  to  show 
them  the  campaign  because  it  was 
designed  to  build  readership,  it  was 
actually  a  promotion  for  circulation  as 
well  as  for  classified,”  Pauloski  said. 

Phase  I,  designed  to  build  reader- 
ship,  ran  from  mid-August  to  late 
October  1983.  Phase  II,  promoting 
the  use  of  classified  to  sell  something, 
began  in  early  April  and  will  end  in 
June.  Phase  II  was  designed  to 
establish  a  reference  for  the  second 
part  of  the  campaign  which  uses  the 
theme  “Turn  it  Into  Cash.” 

“Again  we  started  with  outdoor, 
and  then  adapted  the  art  and  slogan  to 
a  comic  topper  and  in-paper  ads,”  he 
said. 

“Unfortunately,  the  painters  for 
the  outdoor  advertising  company 
went  on  strike,  so  the  big  painted 
rotary  boards  were  replace  by  outside 
bus  cards.  They’re  not  as  colorful  or 
dramatic,  but  they  do  reach  the 
mobile  audience  we  are  after.” 

A  new  tv  spot,  this  time  with  the 
emphasis  on  selling  was  developed. 
Similar  in  style  and  format  to  the  first, 
the  color  rendering  was  changed  so 
viewers  would  note  a  difference  from 
the  first  spot.  Four  new  radio  spots 
were  made  with  an  emphasis  on  sell¬ 
ing  and  gaining  cash. 

“Obviously,  after  you  spend  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hundred  dollars  on  something 
like  this,  you  wonder  if  it  did  any 
good.  So  what  if  anything  did  we 
achieve?”  he  posed  facetiously. 

“In  June  and  July  1983,  the  two 
months  before  we  started  the  cam¬ 
paign,  our  total  classified  ad  count 
was  running  1%  to  3%  above  the 
corresponding  month  in  1982.  In 
August  of  1983,  when  he  campaign 
began,  the  ad  count  was  up  4%.  In 
September  and  October,  it  was  up  8% 
over  the  same  months  in  1982. 

“This  year,  we  have  a  separate 
voluntary  ad  count.  April  1984  was  up 
10%  over  April  1983.  This  compares 
with  an  increase  of  9%  for  the  total  ad 
count,”  Pauloski  said.  “So  even 
though  most  of  what  we  have  done 
thus  far  was  designed  to  build  reader- 
ship,  we  feel  it  has  also  resulted  in 
increased  advertising  which,  after  all, 
is  our  ultimate  objective.” 

In  closing,  Pauloski  urged  his  col¬ 
leagues  “to  heed  the  words  of  Dick 


McDonald,”  who  spoke  at  INPA’s 
1982  convention  about  the  problems 
of  classifieds. 

“If  you’re  still  thinking  of  your 
classified  section  as  a  bunch  of  want 
ads  located  near  the  obituaries, 
change  your  thinking.  The  classified 
section  of  your  newspaper  is  ...  or 
ought  to  be  ...  a  gold  mine  of  orga¬ 
nized  information,  and  an  idea  source 
for  things  your  readers  want,  and  an 
important  and  growing  source  of 
revenue  for  your  newspapers. 

“Promote  it  as  you  promote  any 
other  information  page  or  section  in 
your  newspaper.  And  if  you  do,  you’ll 
find  that  .  .  .  Your  Classifieds  Come 
Through  For  You.” — M.  K.  Guzda 

Ad  Bureau  names 
retail  vice  president 

Patricia  Thavenot  has  joined  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  as 
regional  retail  sales  vice  president  for 
the  Northeastern  U.S. 

In  her  new  position,  Thavenot  will 
be  responsible  for  the  Business  retail 
activities  in  the  Northeast  and  for 
bringing  the  Bureau’s  retail  services 
to  its  members.  She  will  work  with 
local  and  regional  department  stores, 
with  local  and  regional  chains,  and 
with  shopping  centers  and  individual 
merchants  to  help  them  improve  their 
use  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Thavenot  will  be  based  in  the 
Bureau’s  new  New  York  offices  at 
1 180  Avenue  of  the  Americas  and  will 
report  to  Alfred  Eisenpreis,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  retail  marketing. 

Thavenot  comes  to  the  Bureau  after 
four  years  as  an  independent  business 
consultant  specializing  in  fashion 
merchandising  and  marketing.  Prior 
to  organizing  her  own  business, 
Thavenot  spent  seven  years  with  Gla¬ 
mour  Magazine,  where  she  was 
director  of  retail  marketing  and 
merchandising  from  1976  to  1979. 

!(«  iK 

After  30  years  at  its  485  Lexington 
Avenue  location,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  moved  to  a  new 
headquarters  office  this  week. 

The  Ad  Bureau’s  new  location  will 
be  a  few  blocks  west  of  its  previous 
office.  The  address  will  be  1180  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas. 

According  to  Hank  Simons,  crea¬ 
tive  director  at  the  Bureau,  “1180  is 
an  older  building  which  is  being  gutted 
and  undergoing  complete  remodeling. 

“We  will  have  one  and  one-half 
floors — the  third  floor  and  half  of  the 
fourth,  with  approximately  the  same 
square  footage  as  there  is  in  the 
present  location.” 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  TO  INSIIRE  THAT  SEAT 
BELT  USE  Wni  SAVE  MORE  LIVES. 

START  WITH  $10,000  WORTH  OF  INSURANCE  FOR  SEAT  BELT  USERS. 


Seat  belts  help  save  lives. 
They  can  reduce  both  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  inju¬ 
ries  sustained  in  automobile 
accidents. 

Yet  in  the  United  States 
rarely  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  people  on  the  road  use 
seat  belts.  General  Motors  has 
been  trying  to  find  ways  to 
improve  that  percentage.  One 
way  is  to  provide  a  signifi¬ 
cant  incentive  for  people  to 
wear  their  seat  belts. 

Seat  belt  user  insur¬ 
ance  at  no  extra  cost.  Every 
new  GM  car  or  light  truck 
equipped  with  GM  seat  belts 
and  delivered  by  a  GM  dealer 
in  the  U.S.  comes  with  a 
certificate  of  seat  belt  user 
insurance  for  the  driver  and 
any  passengers. 

For  one  full  year  after 
the  first  registration  of  the 
vehicle,  any  permissive  occu¬ 
pant  wearing  a  seat  belt  will 
be  insured  for  $10,000  a^Eiinst 
sustaining  fatal  injuries  in  an 
accident.  The  protection  is 
valid  in  any  accident  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions  and  Canada, 
as  long  as  the  seat  belt  or  child 
restraint  system  involved  is 
properly  used. 


This  one-year,  $10,000 
coverage  is  being  provided 
by  MIC  General,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Motors  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration— the  insurance  people 
from  GM.  If  any  vehicle  owner 
should  want  to  purchase  com¬ 
parable  insurance  beyond  the 
first  year,  MIC  General  will 
also  provide  information  about 


its  availability,  and  about  how 
much  it  might  cost. 

For  years  General  Motors 
has  been  equipping  its  cars 
and  light  trucks  with  seat  belt 
systems  that  are  both  comfort¬ 
able  to  wear  and  easy  to  use. 
GM  has  made  it  company  pol¬ 
icy  for  GM  employes  in  GM- 
owned  vehicles  to  wear  seat 
belts.  And  GM  has  promoted 
seat  belt  use  to  the  general 
public  in  messages  like  this 
one. 

GM  is  confident  that  seat 
belts  help  save  driver  and  pas¬ 
senger  lives  in  an  accident. 
Coifident  enough  to  offer  this 
$10,000  insurance  for  every 
new  GM  car  or  light  truck. 


It’s  a  new  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  seat  belts.  So  from 
now  on  GM  will  be  referring 
to  these  insurance-covered 
systems  as  “Life  Belts!’ 

If  people  who  never 
thought  to  buckle  up  seat  belts 
think  to  buckle  their  GM  Life 
Belts,  this  insurance  program 
will  pay  off  by  saving  lives. 


This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
customers  useful  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks  and 
the  company  that  builds  them. 


MAMOTEXCEUOKI 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


Buckle  your 

(Mm 

GM  seat  belt  user  insurance  could  change  the  way  people  think  about  seat  belts. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Powell 


Blexrud 


Morris 


Joseph  Powell,  a  37-year  veteran 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News,  was  named  vice  president/ 
production  for  the  two  newspapers. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  all  areas  of 
production,  production  maintenance 
and  make-up. 

Powell  started  his  printing  career  at 
the  Philadelphia  Record  in  1943. 
When  the  paper  folded  in  1947,  he 
moved  across  the  street  to  the 
Inquirer  composing  room.  In  1955,  he 
was  named  an  assistant  foreman  and 
in  1964,  general  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  He  subsequently  served 
as  assistant  production  manager  and 
production  manager/pre-press  before 
his  most  recent  post  of  production 
director. 

:|c  * 

John  H.  Blexrud,  vice  president 
and  marketing  director  of  Sentinel 
Communications  Company,  Orlando, 


has  been  named  1984  Marketing  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Year  by  the  Central  Florida 
Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association. 

Blexrud,  who  recently  also  was 
named  marketing  director  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  is  being  honored  for 
Sentinel  Communications’  market¬ 
ing  achievements.  His  duties  have 
included  the  development  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

Tribune  Media  Services,  a  newly 
formed  Orlando-based  company, 
combines  the  Sentinel’s  electronic 
information  services  staff  with  that  of 
the  Tribune  Company  Syndicate, 
formerly  located  in  New  York. 

Tribune  Media  Services  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  Communications  Company  are 
subsidiaries  of  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago. 


CONSOLIDATED  NEWSPRINT,  INC. 


Mr.  K.  R.  Hughes,  President  of  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  appointments: 

David  A.  Schirmer  has  been  appointed  General  Manager,  publisher 
newsprint  sales,  USA.  William  J.  Schenkel  has  been  appointed 
General  Manager,  groundwood  specialty  sales,  USA. 

Mr.  Schirmer  and  Mr.  Schenkel  also  become  Vice  Presidents  of 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  and  will  continue  to  be  located  at  the 
company’s  head  office  in  New  York  City. 


Steve  Morris  has  been  nameu 
Denver  Post  advertising  director, 
replacing  John  Kimball,  who  will  be 
on  special  marketing  assignment. 

Morris  joined  the  Post  in  1981  as 
department  and  chain  store  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  moves  up  to  his  new 
post  from  display  ad  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  chairman  of 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Achievement  as  one 
of  the  1984  “giants  of  accomplish¬ 
ment’’  to  receive  the  Golden  Plate 
Award  at  the  23rd  annual  Salute  to  Ex¬ 
cellence  weekend  in  Minneapolis,  July 
5-7. 

♦  *  * 

JUSTO  Rey  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harte-Hanks  Direct  Market¬ 
ing/Albuquerque.  Formerly  president 
of  HHDM/Miami,  Rey  also  has  been 
named  president  of  the  new  Mountain 
States  Region  of  HHDM/South.  In 
this  capacity,  he  will  have  group 
responsibility  for  the  operations  in  El 
Paso,  Austin  and  Albuquerque. 

Rey  succeeds  John  Hanson  as 
president  in  Albuquerque.  Hanson 
was  named  vice  president,  national 
sales,  of  HHDM/South  and  will  focus 
on  the  Mountain  States  Region. 

Richard  D.  Mandt,  president  of 
HHDM/South,  temporarily  assumes 
Rey’s  former  post  in  Miami. 

♦  *  * 

J.T.  Johnson  ,  associate  professor 
of  Journalism  at  San  Francisco  State 
University,  will  trade  the  halls  of  ivy 
for  the  coffee  plantations  and  jungles 
of  Central  America  beginning  in  July. 

He  will  be  on  leave  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  work  in  Time  magazine’s  San 
Salvador  bureau  and  also  research  a 
book  on  how  foreign  correspondents 
can  use  portable  computers  effective¬ 
ly  in  remote  locations. 

Johnson  has  taught  at  San  Francis¬ 
co  since  1976  and  previously  worked 
for  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal  and 
Scientific  American  magazine. 

♦  ♦  * 

Appointments  at  the  Associated 
Press  include  Dale  E.  Leach,  news¬ 
man  in  Columbus  since  1981,  being 
appointed  news  editor  for  Ohio. 
Leach  worked  for  the  Beavercreek 
Daily  News,  Dayton,  and  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  before  join¬ 
ing  AP. 

Kathryn  Baker  was  appointed 
Texas  regional  reporter  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  joined  AP  in 
Dallas  in  1981  and  has  covered  the 
Texas  legislature  in  Austin. _ 
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Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  president 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
received  the  Journalism  Honor 
Award  from  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  on  May  24.  The  award,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Cortland  Anderson, 
dean  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism,  included  a  customized 
wood  chair  and  a  plaque. 

Caldwell,  retired  general  manager 
and  vice  president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  cited  for  his  service 
to  the  advertising  and  newspaper 
industries  including  his  years  as 
advertising  director  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Evansville 
Printing  Corporation.  Caldwell  was 
commended  also  for  his  continuing 
support  of  journalism  education  as 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  The  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times;  WHAS,  Inc.,  and 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation,  was 
awarded  “The  First”  Prize  during  the 
Metro  Louisville  Journalism  Awards 
dinner  May  24. 

The  awards  were  established  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  to  honor  journalists  who  attain 
excellence  in  their  craft. 

“The  First”  Prize  was  presented  to 
Bingham  in  recognition  of  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  high  ethical  standards  in 
the  practice  of  journalism  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  specifically  for 
heading  the  first  American  newspaper 
to  appoint  an  ombudsman  to  the  staff 
and  one  of  the  first  to  include  an  in- 
house  media  critic  and  for  his  work  on 
the  task  force  that  established  the 
National  News  Council. 

*  *  ♦ 

In  additional  changes  stemming 
from  the  staff  merger  at  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  Doug 
Hennes,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  Press,  was  named  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Bill  Cento,  formerly  Dispatch 
managing  editor,  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor  for  features  and  special  sec¬ 
tions. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 


(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

2f  Ymt.  Nfrtton-Wld*  MnoiHil  Sarvic. 


Greenfield  Kelly 

PROMOTIONS— 

At  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
David  Greenfield  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  and  Robert  Kelly, 
managing  editor. 

Greenfield,  with  the  newspaper  since 
1 977  has  worked  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  had  the  statehouse  beat  in 
1 978,  moving  to  the  Washington  bureau 
the  next  year. 

Kelly  joined  the  Daily  Mail  in  1 974  as  a 
statehouse  reporter  and  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  1978.  He  earlier  was  with  the  Par¬ 
kersburg  News,  the  Tyler  Star  News,  the 
Morgantown  Post  and  the  Dover  (N.J.) 
Daily  Advance. 

Sam  Elrod,  formerly  Dispatch  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  was  named  daily  features 
editor. 

Steven  Dornfeld,  formerly 
Washington  correspondent,  became 
deputy  metropolitan  editor  in  charge 
of  government  coverage  and  special 
projects. 

Jack  Rhodes,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Dispatch,  became  metropolitan 
editor  in  charge  of  other  news  beats 
and  the  general  assignment  staff. 


FROM  MORLADC,  FRANCE  .  . 


Glenda  Holste,  formerly  chief  of 
the  Pioneer  Press  copy  desk,  was 
named  national-foreign  editor  for  the 
two  newspapers. 

Michael  Peluso,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  has 
been  named  Dispatch  news  editor. 

Marilyn  Hagelberg  was  named 
assistant  news  editor  of  the  Dispatch. 

Russ  Johnson,  formerly  features 
editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press,  was 
named  features  editor  for  Sunday  and 
special  sections. 

Bev  Mindrum,  formerly  assistant 
features  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press, 
will  hold  the  same  position  for  both 
papers.  ^  ^  ^ 

JACKY  Chauvet  has  taken  over 
new  responsibilities  in  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  North 
American  operation. 

Chauvet  has  been  responsible  for 
corporate  and  financial  accounts  in 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York 
and  will  add  southern  California  to  his 
jurisdiction.  Northern  California  and 
Seattle  continue  to  be  handled  by 
Alex  Colt. 

Chauvet,  previously  advertising 
manager  with  Le  Matin  de  Paris  has 
been  a  regional  advertising  manager 
with  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
since  January  of  1981.  He  will  be 
headquartered  in  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Casey  Coburn,  formerly  with  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  and,  more  recently, 
assistant  director  of  public  relations 
at  Boston  University’s  Charles  River 
campus,  has  been  named  director  of 
media  relations  at  the  university's 
school  of  medicine. 


“It’s  quite  simple, "  said  Herve  Krue- 
guiner,  explaining  why  he  and  other  Brit¬ 
tany  pig  farmers  have  ransacked  a  gov¬ 
ernment  building,  stopped  trains  and 
hijacked  foreign  trucks . . . 

“The  farther  away  you  are  from  Paris, 
the  louder  you  have  to  shout  to  make 
yourself  heard  "  His  friend  Joseph  Mein- 
gan  chimed  in  cheerfully:  “In  a  country  as 
centralized  as  France,  it’s  only  by  smok¬ 
ing  a  few  windows  that  you  get  anybody 
to  pay  attention  “ 


— ^Michael  Dobbs,  Washington  Post  Foreign  Correspondent 
Featured  in  the 
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Robert  Anthony  Snow  was 
named  deputy  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News  editorial  page.  He  joined  the 
News  last  March  as  associate  editor 
and  previously  was  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press. 

Named  associate  editors  of  the 
editorial  page  are  Jeffrey  Hadden,  a 
News  editorial  writer,  and  B.  Bruce 
Briggs,  who  has  Joined  the  paper.  He 
was  formerly  associated  with  the 
Hudson  Institute. 


Alan  D.  Mutter, 
former  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  city  editor,  is  the 
new  city  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle.  He  replaces  Jerry 
Burns,  who  moved  to 
metro  editor. 

Mutter  also  has  been 
a  financial  columnist  for 
the  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News, 
where  he  started  his 
career . 


Tim  Clark  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  bureau 
in  Mountain  View.  He  formerly 
edited  the  Palo  Alto  Weekly. 

Four  new  reporters  also  have  been 
added  to  the  North  Country  bureau. 
They  are:  Miranda  Ewell,  formerly 
of  the  Piedmont  Clarion;  Peter 
Me  CORMICK,  who  had  been  freelanc¬ 
ing  in  Central  America;  Teresa 
Watanabe,  previously  a  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  editorial  writer,  and 
Dedra  Hauser,  formerly  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Chicago  bureau. 


the  Boston  Globe  to  assume  his 
position  with  the  association. 

Plante  retired  as  executive  editor  of 
Essex  County  Newspapers,  Mass.,  in 
1983,  but  remained  as  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Newburyport  Daily  News. 
He  has  served  as  chief  spokesman  for 
the  Massachusetts  newspapers  on 
First  Amendment  and  FOI  issues  for 
the  past  25  years. 

Lucey,  who  moves  up  from  first 
vice  president,  has  represented  news¬ 
paper  interests  on  business  issues 
before  the  state  legislature. 


William  F.  Lucey  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  has  been  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Newspaper  Publisher’s 
Association  (MNPA)  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  William  L. 
Plante  Jr.  Plante  resigned  in  order  to 
succeed  Joseph  L.  Doherty  as  exec¬ 
utive  director. 

Doherty,  who  resigned  after  eight 
years  in  the  post,  has  concluded  a  54- 
year  career  as  a  journalist.  He  res¬ 
igned  as  assistant  managing  editor  of 


Tom  Giuffrida,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution,  was  named  1984 
Outstanding  Journalism  Alumnus  of 
California  State  University  at  North- 
ridge.  He  is  the  first  person  to  be  so 
honored  by  the  university’s  Journal¬ 
ism  Alumni  Association. 

Giuffrida  moved  to  the  Atlanta  pap¬ 
ers  in  1979  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  where  he  most  recently  had 
been  assistant  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations.  He  earlier  work¬ 
ed  at  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 


A  NEW  NAME,  A  NEW  ADDRESS 
-and  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 


James  Welch,  formerly  with  The 
Patriot  Ledger,  (Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
the  Boston  Herald  American,  and 
more  recently  media  relations 
director.  New  England  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  has  been  named  senior  account 
executive,  public  relations  at  Hill, 
Holiday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  a 
Boston  advertising  agency. 


Correction 

George  Lockwood  has  been  named 
managing  editor/features  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

In  the  May  5  story  reporting  on  title 
changes  at  the  newspaper  his  new  title 
was  mistakenly  given  as  magazine 
editor,  features.  Lockwood  most  re¬ 
cently  was  assistant  managing  editor/ 
features. 
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hOBITUARIESH 


Arthur  H.  Motley,  83,  former 
president,  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Parade  magazine,  died 
May  30  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

He  retired  from  Parade  in  1978  after 
a  32-year  association  during  which 
the  Sunday  newspaper  magazine's 
circulation  rose  from  2  million  to  19 
million. 

Motley  was  known  as  a  super  sales¬ 
man  and  marketing  expert  whose 
favorite  slogan  was  “Nothing  hap¬ 
pens  until  somebody  sells  some¬ 
thing.” 

He  joined  Crowell-Collier  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  as  an  advertising  salesman  in 
1938  and  spent  18  years  there, 
becoming  vice  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Magazine. 

He  was  hired  in  1946  by  the  late 
Marshall  Field  III  to  run  Parade,  Mot¬ 
ley,  working  with  a  new  editor,  Jess 
Gorkin,  instituted  marketing  and 
editorial  policies  that  turned  the 
magazine  around. 

“The  reason  for  our  success, 
’’Motley  said,  “was  the  editorial 
approach.  The  closer  we  could  get  to 
the  news,  the  better.  News  is  the  most 
exciting  thing  in  the  world — news  and 
people,  whether  they’re  notorious  or 
illustrious.” 

Motley’s  nickman  of  “Red”  stem¬ 
med  from  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  he 
invariably  signed  himself  “Red” 
utilizing  a  red  crayon.  He  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  speaker  before  trade 
groups  and  in  1970  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

When  Parade  was  sold  in  the  late 
50s  to  a  holding  company  organized 
by  John  Hay  Whitney,  Motley  agreed 
to  remain  as  publisher  for  at  least  five 
years.  He  was  named  a  director  of 
Whitney  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  of  Field  Enterprises.  The 
magazine  was  bought  by  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  1973  and  sold  to 
Newhouse  Newspapers  several  years 
later. 

After  graduating  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  in  1922,  Motley 
moved  to  New  York  City,  at  first  with 
hopes  of  an  acting  career.  He  taught 
English  at  Hamline  College  in  St.  Paul 
for  a  year  and  spent  another  year  at 
Columbia  Law  School,  before 
deciding  salesmanship  would  be  his 
career.  For  five  years  he  ran  a  travel¬ 
ing  medicine  show  promoting  Smith 
Brothers  cough  syrup. 

1|C  l|C  )|l 

Arthur  Bell,  51,  author  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  The  Village  Voice,  New 
York  City,  died  June  2  at  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital  of  complications  from 
diabetes.  He  wrote  a  celebrity  col- 
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umn,  “Bell  Tells,”  in  the  Voice, 
where  he  had  been  a  writer  since  1970. 

He  was  one  of  12  founding  memb¬ 
ers  of  the  Gay  Activists’  Alliance,  a 
homosexual  rights  group  based  in 
New  York. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Alberto  R.  Cellario,  74,  an 
Argentine  journalist  who  lived  in  New 
York  City,  died  of  heart  failure  May 
17  during  a  visit  to  his  native  Buenos 
Aires. 

He  was  a  writer  and  news  editor  for 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  from  the 
30s  to  1951  when  the  newspaper  was 
shut  down  by  the  regime  of  President 
Peron.  Cellario  went  into  exile  and 
was  given  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot  jour¬ 
nalism  prize  in  1966  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  recognition  of  his 
opposition  to  the  dictatorship. 

He  joined  the  staff  which  produced 
the  new  Life  en  Espanol  for  Time  Inc. 
in  1%7  and  was  chief  editor  when  the 
magazine  ceased  publication  in  1970. 
He  then  worked  as  an  information 
officer  of  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States  before  retiring  in 
1976. 

*  «  * 

Louise  Cook,  41,  who  covered 
consumer  affairs  for  the  Associated 
Press,  died  May  31  of  apparent  heart 
failure  at  her  Manhattan  home.  She 
had  suffered  from  cancer. 

Her  husband  is  Cal  Cook,  world 
service  photo  editor  for  AP. 


She  started  with  the  AP  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  employee  in  1964  after  working 
as  a  copy  aide  at  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun  and  as  a  reporter 
with  United  Press  International.  She 
was  in  newsfeatures,  broadcast,  and 
city  bureau  staff  before  transferring  in 
1%9  to  the  general  desk.  She  joined 
the  modern  living  section  in  1974 
specializing  in  money  and  consumer 
fields  and  since  then  had  won  many 
awards  and  prizes  for  her  work. 

*  *  * 

May  Chandler  Good  an,  91,  old¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher  Harry  Chandler,  died 
May  26.  She  had  devoted  much  of  her 
life  to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  Stanford  University. 

9|c  :|c 

Thomas  J.  Harrington,  54,  vice 
president-marketing  of  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  Inc.,  died  May 
1 1  in  Simsbury,  Conn.  He  previously 
had  been  employed  by  Sta  Hi  Systems 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Proven,  64,  fashion  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  died 
May  21  of  cancer.  She  joined  the  staff 
in  1973  and  covered  fashions  until  she 
became  ill  earlier  this  year. 

Previously  she  worked  for  a  Pitts¬ 
burg  public  relations  firm  and  earlier 
served  15  years  on  the  women’s 
department  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 


CANWEIUK? 

(202)887-1111 


If  you  have  questions  on 
chemicals  or  the  chemical  . 
I :  industry,  call:  ■  , 

The  Chemical  Industry 
, :  : :  ,  Facts  Line 

Ask  for  Jeff  Van  or 
'  Tom.GrIroy 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

2501  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037 
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Insuring  printing  ink  safety 

Ink  companies  are  taking  steps  to  insure  that 
their  products  are  free  from  contaminants 


Ink  companies  say  they  have  taken 
new  measures  to  insure  that  their  pro¬ 
ducts  are  free  from  contaminants 
which  raised  health  and  safety  con¬ 
cerns  throughout  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Last  March,  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  through  routine  testing,  found 
levels  of  dichlorobiphenyls  which 
surpassed  the  50  parts  per  million 
allowed  by  federal  regulations  in  its 
yellow  ink  supplied  by  United  States 
Printing  Ink  of  San  Leandro,  Calif., 
and  Cal/Ink  of  Berkeley,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Flint  Ink. 

(The  Ink  Company  of  Sacramento 
was  mistakenly  identified  by  E&P  in  a 
March  31  story  as  one  of  the  suppliers 
to  the  Mercury-News  of  tainted  yel¬ 
low  ink.  The  Ink  Company’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  its  products  are  “clean”  was 
corroborated  by  tests  performed  by 
the  Portland  Oregonian.) 

Subsequent  testing  inks  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  found  high  levels  of 
dichlorobiphenyls  in  inks  supplied  to 
24  newspapers  by  J.M.  Huber  Corp. 
of  Edison,  N.J.;  Morrison  Printing 
Ink  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and 
Northern  Printing  Ink  Corp.  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

The  Mercury-News  stopped  using 
the  tainted  ink  when  the  contaminants 
were  discovered,  and  other  newspap¬ 
ers  have  begun  asking  their  ink  suppli¬ 
ers  for  documentation  that  their  pro¬ 
ducts  are  in  compliance  with  federal 
standards. 

Dichlorobiphenyls  are  a  form  of 
polycholorinated  biphenyls,  or  PCBs. 
.However,  these  types  of  PCBs  have 
not  been  found  to  have  any  significant 
toxic  effects  in  humans  and  are  not 
considered  carcinogens,  according  to 
James  Rensen,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  Manufacturers. 

The  ink  manufacturers  have  noted 
that  dichlorobiphenyls  are 
“biodegradable”  and  that  the  chemical 
is  occluded  within  the  pigment 
structure  and  therefore  not  directly 
released  into  the  environment. 

The  types  of  PCBs  which  have  been 


linked  to  skin  disorders  such  as  chlor- 
acne  and  are  suspected  as  possible 
carcinogens  in  humans  have  not  been 
discovered  in  any  inks  supplied  to 
newspapers,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  considering  new 
regulations,  expected  to  be  issued  in 
July,  which  would  raise  the  allowable 
limits  of  dichlorobiphenyls  in  pro¬ 
ducts  including  inks  to  an  annual  aver- 


Several  ink  companies 
contacted  by  E&P  stated 
they  now  r^uire  their 
pigment  suppliers  to 
“certify”  that  their  products 
are  In  compliance  with 
current  ERA  standards  for 
dichlorobiphenyls. 


age  of  125  ppm,  with  a  maximum  limit 
of  150  ppm.  Other  types  of  PCBs, 
under  the  proposed  EPA  regulations, 
would  be  limited  to  an  annual  average 
of  25  ppm  with  a  maximum  of  50  ppm. 

Nevertheless,  P.  Anthony  Ridder, 
publisher  of  the  Mercury-News,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  newspaper  was  being 
“particularly  cautious”  in  returning 
the  tainted  yellow  ink  to  the  suppliers. 


See  related  story 
on  page  85. 


The  source  of  the  contaminated  ink 
problem  has  been  traced  to  a  batch  of 
tainted  pigment  supplied  by  Magrud- 
er  Color  Co.  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.  The 
dichlorobiphenyls  were 
“unintentional  bi-products”  of  the 
yellow  pigment's  manufacture, 
explained  John  Howard,  Magruder's 
chief  executive  officer. 

Magrude’r  has  begun  a  program  of 
analyzing  “every  pound  of  product 
made”  to  rectify  the  problem, 
Howard  said.  “It  was  handled  the 
way  it  should  have  been.” 

Magruder  has  contracted  with  U.S. 


Testing  Co.  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  to 
analyze  its  pigments.  U.S.  Testing 
confirmed  it  is  working  with  Magrud¬ 
er,  but  declined  to  cite  any  of  its  test 
results  on  the  pigment  manufacturer's 
products. 

Magruder  has  sent  out  letters  to  ink 
manufacturers  stating  that  recent 
tests  showed  the  company’s  pigments 
are  in  compliance  with  EPA 
regulations,  according  to  Paul  Bol- 
nick,  vice  president  of  the  Ink  Com¬ 
pany. 

Several  ink  companies  contacted 
by  E&P  stated  they  now  require  their 
pigment  suppliers  to  “certify”  that 
their  products  are  in  compliance  with 
current  EPA  standards  for 
dichlorobiphenyls . 

In  addition,  the  companies  said 
they  have  implemented  testing  pro¬ 
grams  of  their  own,  using  a  statistical 
sampling  method,  to  be  “doubly 
sure”  that  the  pigments  they  receive 
and  their  inks  meet  EPA  regulations. 

Bolnick,  whose  company  is  among 
those  with  a  testing  program,  pointed 
out  that  ink  manufacturers  “don't  do 
anything”  themselves  in  producing 
inks  which  create,  PCBs.  So  if  the  pig¬ 
ments  are  found  to  be  within  allow¬ 
able  limits,  then  the  inks  made  with 
those  pigments  should  be  in  com¬ 
pliance  as  well,  he  explained. 

“We’re  testing  all  of  our  incoming 
raw  material .  supplies  —  a  sample 
from  each  batch.  We  have  discovered 
nothing  over  the  allowable  limits,” 
stated  Tom  Clarke,  secretary/ 
controller  for  Flint  Ink.  Clarke,  who  is 
also  Cal/Ink’ s  spokesman  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  said  blue  and  green  pigments  as 
well  as  yellow  are  being  tested. 

“I  think  the  (pigment)  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  corrected  the  problem,  and  if 
something  should  occur,  we’ll  catch 
it,”  he  said. 

Ron  Baker,  president  of  U.S.  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  has  also  asked  its  suppliers  to 
“test  pigment  we  purchase  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  results.”  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  its  own  testing 
equipment  to  “double  check”  the  pig¬ 
ment  suppliers. 

“We’re  very  satisfied  it  was  some¬ 
thing  we  could  remedy.  We  don’t 
expect  repetition  of  anything  like 
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that  (at  the  Mercury-News)  again,” 
Baker  stated. 

J.M.  Huber  is  another  company 
which  has  begun  offering  "strong 
guarantees  of  compliance”  for  its  ink 
products,  said  Jerry  Lessells,  mana¬ 
ger  of  environmental  services. 

Huber  did  blood  serum  analyses  on 
its  workers  who  handle  piginent  con¬ 
centrates  and  found  “no  'PCBs 
detectable  at  the  10  parts  per  billion 
level,”  Lessells  said.  We  feel  if  we 
could  show  that  our  producti<^  work¬ 
ers  were  free  and  clean,  then  press¬ 
room  people  have  got  to  be.” 

Executives  of  Sun  Chemical, 
Northern  Printing  Ink  and  Morrison 
Printing  Ink  also  said  their  companies 
require  letters  of  certification  from 
pigment  suppliers  and  have  begun 
testing  programs  to  be  sure  their  pig¬ 
ments  meet  EPA  standards. 

Newspapers  themselves  are  also 
testing  their  inks  and  requring  ink 
maufacturers  to  certify  their  pro¬ 
ducts. 

John  Hammett,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mercury-News,  said  his 
newspaper  was  continuing  to  test  its 
own  inks  and  so  far  has  not  found  any 
more  evidence  of  contamination. 

Both  the  EPA  and  California’s 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  have  conducted 
“wipe  tests”  of  the  walls  and  presses 
in  the  Mercury-News’  pressroom  for 
PCBs  and  also  sampled  its  inks.  The 
newspaper  is  still  awaiting  the  results. 

Dick  Miller,  head  of  purchasing  for 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  said 
that  in  addition  to  requiring  “letters  of 
conformance”  from 'the  ink  compan¬ 
ies,  the  newspapers’  contracts  with 
suppliers  contain  a  “standard  clause” 
stating  the  ink  meets  federal,  state  and 
local  standards. 

Miller  said  the  San  Diego  papers 
have  “always  had”  such  a  clause  in 
their  ink  contracts,  but  “we’ve  ampli¬ 
fied  it  since  the  hubbub  over  the 
PCBs.” 

All  of  the  newspapers’  ink  suppliers 
have  complied  with  the  request  for 
letters  of  compliance.  Miller  added. 

The  Oregonian  did  “extensive  test¬ 
ing”  of  all  of  its  inks,  including  black, 
heat  set  and  high  density  inks,  said 
Jim  Brown,  head  of  purchasing. 

“We  took  it  down  to  the  one  part 
per  million  level,”  he  said.  The  high¬ 
est  amount  of  KJBs  found  was  1.8 
ppm  in  a  batch  of  yellow  ink,  well 
below  the  50  ppm  limit. 

The  Oregonian’s  suppliers  are  Cal/ 
Ink,  Hint  Ink  and  The  Ink  Company, 
Brown  said. 

“It’s  an  exceptional  clean  bill  of 
health.  There’s  no  reason  for  alarm 
here,”  he  stated. 


Reuters  Ltd.  has  introduced  Reuter 
Color  Graphics  (CGS),  desk  station 
incorporating  the  newest 
developments  in  chart  creation. 

“The  system  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  technical  analysis  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  investment  trader,  by  cou¬ 
pling  color  with  its  charting  capabilit¬ 
ies,”  said  Jack  Wigan,  manager  Reut¬ 
ers  Business  Group. 

The  Reuter  CGS  incorporates  a 
function  which  enables  the  user  to 
write  mathematical  formulas  using 
the  Reuter  Monitor  live  data  feed, 
resulting  in  calculations  which  can  be 
graphed  instantly. 

In  addition  to  the  formula  function, 
a  number  of  analytic  studies  are  avail¬ 
able  for  graphic  display  in  the  Reuter 
CGS.  Other  features  provide  the 
capability  to  overlay  charts  and  con¬ 
struct  a  variety  of  trend  lines,  each  in. 
a  separate  user-designated  color.  For 
example,  30-  or  90-day  moving  aver¬ 
ages  can  be  superimposed  on  a  dis¬ 
play  of  intra-day  price  movement 
selected  by  the  user. 

The  Reuter  Color  Graphics  Service 
has  two  “live”  pages  of  graphics  dis¬ 
plays,  each  of  which  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  simultaneously  show 
from  one  to  six  unique  graphs. 

The  memory  and  calculative 
capabilities  of  the  Reuter  Color 
Graphics  Service  allow  it  to  monitor 
and  store  a  large  number  of  additional 
quotations.  Split  screen  capabilities 
enable  display  of  tabular  price  data 
and  price  alerts  concurrently  with  a 
series  of  charts. 

Zoom  and  blow-up  features  of  the 
Reuter  Color  Graphics  Service  permit 
analysis  of  detail  in  a  chart  including 
reversals  and  resistance  points.  Hori¬ 
zontal  scrolling  is  another  standard 
feature,  enabling  study  of  extensive 
data  within  the  framework  of  a  single 
chart. 

The  price  of  the  service  is  $1,2(X) 
per  month,  which  includes  the  Reuter 
data  service  required  to  supply  live 


information  to  the  CGS. 

Wigan  said  the  Reuter  Color 
Graphics  Service  is  being  offered 
initially  to  a  limited  range  of  Reuter 
clients  in  four  ms^or  cities,  where  the 
highest  concentrations  of  subscribers 
have  access  to  the  Reuter  high-speed 
broadband  distribution  system. 

“The  Reuter  CGS  will  be  available 
to  other  Reuter  clients  by  year  end,” 
Wigan  said. 

The  first  cities  with  access  to  the 
service  are  New  York,  Toronto,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Reuter  Color  Graphics  Service 
uses  the  Inte)-8086  processor  with 
768K  of  internal  memory.  The  system 
also  includes  a  10  megabyte  Winches¬ 
ter  and  320k-byte  floppy  disk  storage. 

Pho-Tech/SII  offer 
tele-typsetting 

Pho-Tech  Co.  and  Wispernet,  a 
division  of  Systems  Integrators  Inc., 
have  established  a  national  telecom¬ 
munications  time  sharing  network  for 
handling  typesetting  applications  for 
the  printing  and  publishing  industries. 

Pho-Tech  and  SII  are  both  based  in 
Sacramento. 

The  network  will  enable  publishers 
to  “have  the  power  of  SII’s  System/55 
without  having  to  own  one,”  said 
Frank  Pazoureck,  president  of  Pho- 
Tech. 

The  System/55  is  currently  used  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Washington 
Post,  Houston  Chronicle  and  other 
large  publications  for  their  typesett¬ 
ing  needs. 

By  using  Wispemet’s  Coyote  ter¬ 
minus,  a  9^  baud  modem  and  Pho- 
Tech  application  software,  newspap¬ 
ers  can  access  “database  nodes”  for 
output  to  their  own  typesetters, 
Pazoureck  said.  SII  will  lease  the 
hardware  needed  for  accessing  the 
typesetting  database,  with  his  firm 
acting  as  the  leasing  agent. 


50  YEARS  OF  DESIGN  EXPERIENCE 
Exclusively  for  the  Newspaper  Industry 

consultation,  planning  and  design 
for  buildings  and  process  systems 


WILLIAM  GINSBERG  ASSOCIATES 

'  •  ■  ENGINEERS*  .  ' 

_  Robert  K  Ginsberg  Herman  Hy  Brandes-_ 

■  331  MADISOlij  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10017  •  212  MU  7-6693  . 
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Keeping  up  with  technoiogy 

The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  a  ‘hometown’  daiiy 
that  has  never  been  out  of  the  technoiogicai  mainstream 


K.  Prescott  Low,  newly-elected 
secretary  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  runs  a  “high- 
grade”  publishing  enterprise.  At  least 
Time  magazine  and  Adweek  think  so, 
and  recognized  his  newspaper,  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  as 
among  the  best  in  the  U.  S.  Not  a  bad 
rating  when  you’re  among  1 ,699  oth¬ 
ers. 

Low,  as  publisher  of  this  147-year- 
old  daily,  operates  in  a  territory 
which  the  Boston  metros  consider  as 
their  turf,  but  he  and  his  preceding 
family  have  felt  otherwise. 

Adweek  said  The  Patriot  Ledger 
”.  .  .  offers  a  locally  oriented  paper 
that  has  risen  in  circulation  from 
73,000  to  90,000  over  five  years.” 

Time  said  papers  like  The  Patriot 
Ledger  were  “too  small  ever  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  a  ten  best  list,  but  vigorously 
pursues  issues  in  (its  own)  communi¬ 
ty.” 

The  Patriot  Ledger  is  a  hometown 
paper  for  29  towns  and  cities  located 
in  Boston’s  south,  southeast,  and 
southwest  areas.  While  the  foregoing 
suggests  publishing  integrity  and  te¬ 
nacity,  there  is  another  side  of  this 
newspaper  which  bears  some  exami¬ 
nation. 

With  one  major  exception,  the 
Quincy  daily  has  never  been  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  technological  trends. 
Among  the  first  in  two-plant  oper¬ 
ations,  phototypesetting,  and  shal¬ 
low-relief  plates,  the  newspaper  es¬ 
tablished  a  progressive  image. 

The  exception  is  offset,  which  to 
date  it  has  resisted.  (“When  you  have 
a  1.78%  waste  factor,”  explains  Rob¬ 


ert  E.  Shelton,  production  director, 
‘  ‘there’s  little  temptation  to  change  to 
a  process  which  would  only  spoil  the 
record.”) 

But  Patriot-Ledger  spokesmen 
concede  there  are  further  changes  in 
their  future. 

Richard  D.  Allen,  general  man¬ 
ager,  alludes  to  a  consolidated  single 
facility  “when  obstacles  are  cleared 
away.” 


Both  Allen  and  Shelton 
express  Interest  In 
flexography  as  a  potential 
printing  process,  hinting 
that  it  is  more  attractive  to 
them  than  offset. 


Both  Allen  and  Shelton  express  in¬ 
terest  in  flexography  as  a  potential 
printing  process,  hinting  that  it  is 
more  attractive  to  them  than  offset. 

Meanwhile,  they  pursue  a  program 
to  keep  the  paper  abreast  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  page  growth.  The  camera  de¬ 
partment,  for  example,  utilizes 
ECRM’s  Autokon  scanner  for  fast 
processing  of  halftones  and  line 
work.  The  unit  utilizes  laser  digitiz¬ 
ing  technology  for  achieving  a  range 
of  image  manipulation. 

“The  system  is  so  fast  (scan  speed 
of  5"  per  minute  at  standard  resolu¬ 


tion),”  notes  Shelton,  “we  scan  ev¬ 
erything  individually  to  get  the  best 
possible  reproduction.  There’s  no 
reason  for  ganging  photos  like  we 
used  to  on  the  horizontal  camera  and 
compromising  quality.” 

Economics  and  space  were  the 
main  reasons  behind  the  decision  to 
change  to  the  Autokon. 

“Another  camera  would  have  re¬ 
quired  replacement  of  an  old  film  pro¬ 
cessor,”  explains  the  production 
chief,  “so  we  felt  there  was  savings 
with  the  scanner.” 

The  camera  department  also  is 
cramped  for  space  and  the  full  Auto¬ 
kon  system  requires  little  floor  area. 
The  scanner  unit  itself  fits  into  a 
48"x24"  space. 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  which  aver¬ 
ages  SO  pages  per  day,  makes  liberal 
use  of  halftones,  both  staff  and  wire 
service,  and  normally  runs  them  big. 
Even  portraits  are  presented  in  full- 
column  (2")  format. 

“We  can  change  a  picture  size  for 
an  edition  (there  are  four  editions)  in 
five  minutes,”  claims  A1  “Spud” 
Spadorcia,  camera  supervisor. 

All  continuous  tone  copy  is  read 
with  a  Tobias  densitometer  to  obtain 
shadow  and  highlight  measurements. 
Controls  on  the  Autokon  can  be  set  to 
conform  to  these  upper  and  lower  to¬ 
nal  readings,  thereby  assuring  the 
best  possible  reproduction. 

“We  frequently  can  upgrade  a  pic¬ 
ture  through  the  sharpness  control,” 
explains  Spadorcia. 

Even  though  the  newspaper  has  a 
vertical  camera  at  its  disposal,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  editorial,  advertising,  classi¬ 
fied,  and  promotion  material  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Autokon. 

“The  machine  gets  a  lot  of  use,” 
notes  Shelton. 

The  camera  section  is  on  a  three- 
shift  basis  and  as  many  as  five  people 
are  trained  to  operate  the  system. 
Skill  requirements  are  based  mainly 
on  camera  know-how. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  is  an  exper¬ 
ienced  user  of  the  ECRM  system  and 
takes  full  advantage  of  its  broad  capa¬ 
bilities,  especially  for  ad  make-up. 

There  is  a  choice,  for  example,  of 
negative  or  positive  imaging,  ob¬ 
tained  through  a  simple  control.  Oth¬ 
er  variations,  include  right-reading  or 
_ (Continued  on  page  68) _ 


CIRCULATION-'CLASSIFIED 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 

Full  function  mainframe  software  for  the  circulation  and 
classified  departments  of  large  newspapers.  Designed  and 
developed  by  newspaper  people  for  the  unique  requirements 
of  our  industry. 

f^SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  561  ANPA  EXPOSITION 
gulf  coast  system  design  co. 

I  2025  -  Cattlemen  Road  Sarasota,  Florida  33582 

^  ^  181 3)  371  -3231 
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standards  for  all  newspaper  inks 
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No  other  inks  give  you  as  consistent,  troubie- 
free  performance  on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and 
crisp  reproduction  on  paper.  That’s  because 
our  standards  are  the  most  demanding  in  the 
industry.  In  formulation,  in  manufacturing,  in 
testing,  in  delivery  systems. 

Every  ink  has  the  right  body  and  flowr  to 
provide  excellent  distribution  from  fountain  to 
inking  rollers  to  printing  cylinders.  Halftones 
look  fresh  and  sharp,  solids  lay  down  smoothly. 
U.S.  inks  set  fast  on  the  paper  with  minimum  rub- 
off,  linting,  and  picking.  Great  scuff  resistance 


brings  your  papers  through  collection  and  folding 
without  streaking  or  smudging. 

Mileage?  You  simply  can’t  beat  it  with 
anybody’s  ink. 


US 


Mntinq 

Ink 


East  Rutherford.  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Chicago,  IL;  Dallas.  TX; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


We  get  stubborn 
when  it  comes  to 
good  ideas. 

Like  the  complete 
publishing  system 
for  newspapers, 
magazines,  and 
pre-press  opera- 


•liMIlTiJlV.Ut 

service  bureaus 
around  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  in 
our  R&D  labs, 
we’re  working  hard 
on  the  rest. 

This  is  all  part  of 
an  exciting  new 
Atex  concept 
called  the  Total 
Publishing  Environment  (TPE). 

TPE  is  the  total  integration 
of  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  functions. 

It  is  the  ability  to  create 
and  manage  all  page  elements . . 
and  to  output  full  pages  with 
all  those  elements  in  place. 


With  TPE, 
Atex  is  deliv¬ 
ering  the  next 
generation 
of  electronic 
publishing 
systems. 

We’d  like 
to  tell 
you  more.  Just  write  us. 
Sure,  we’re  stubborn, 
but  we’re  smart. 


A  KODAK  COMPANY 


Atex,  Inc. 

3ZWinm>Ave.MS192E 
Bcdlbfd.MA  017)0 
(617)275-8300 


Hamburg,  HeUinki,  Johannesburg,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Munich,  Osb,  Paris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Sio  Paulo,  Stockholm. 


NEWS/TECH 


Changing  with  the  times 

St  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  independent  continue 
to  make  technoiogicai  changes  to  keep  up  with  growth 


One  hundred  years  ago  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  began  publication 
and  if  you  were  to  compose  a  motto 
which  best  expresses  this  well-known 
daily  it  might  be  “change.” 

Much  of  the  newspaper  world  is 
aware  of  the  transformation  which  the 
paper  went  through  for  decades,  but 
few  realize  it  is  still  happening. 

A  revisit  to  this  Florida  publisher 
uncovers  the  following: 

•  Three  mailrooms  eventually  will 
be  operational,  one  designated  solely 
for  inserting  preprints. 

•  Nearly  one  thousand  feet  of 
lapped  stream  conveyors,  both  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical,  have  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  an  additional  SOO  feet  has 
been  specified  for  the  new  third  mail- 
room. 

•  Two  state  of  the  art  inserting 
systems  are  now  operational,  supple¬ 
menting  three  others. 

•  Nineteen  stackers  are  utilized, 
with  six  more  designated  for  the  third 
mailroom. 

•  Fourteen  additional  press  units, 
equipped  with  eight  color  decks,  will 
come  on-stream  in  October,  for  a  total 
of  56  units. 


•  A  new  storage  warehouse  now 
accommodates  25,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  rolls. 

•  A  wire-guided  track  and  train 
system,  most  advanced  of  its  kind, 
has  been  installed  for  moving  paper 
rolls  and  preprint  skids. 

•  Finally,  in  a  break  with  tradi¬ 
tion,  a  woman  was  named  to  manage 
mailroom  operations,  and  another 
was  appointed  as  a  mailroom  fore¬ 
man. 

Meanwhile,  the  company’s  two 
newspapers,  the  Times  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  have  been  growing 
at  a  robust  rate.  Circulation  gained 
5%  in  1983,  insert  volume  jumped  by 
29%,  and  color  pages  leaped  by  25%. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  a  very  good  year. 

1984  has  started  with  an  even  big¬ 
ger  bang.  The  newspapers  have  han¬ 
dled  15  million  more  preprint  pieces 
in  the  first  quarter  than  the  compara¬ 
ble  period  of  ’83. 

“We’ve  had  some  peak  loads,” 
observes  John  L.  Irvin,  assistant  op¬ 
erations  manager.  “More  than  once 
we’ve  had  to  resort  to  two  and  even 
three  pre-stuff  runs.  One  edition  con¬ 
tained  23  preprints,  which  included 


44-page  and  64-page  tabloids.  The 
new  capability  is  enabling  us  to  sur¬ 
mount  such  enormous  loads.” 

One  of  the  more  interesting  proj¬ 
ects  is  the  creation  by  Times  and 
IDAB  engineering  of  an  inserting 
mailroom.  Planners  have  provided 
40,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  solely  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  preprint  volume. 

Housed  here  are  five  Harris  in¬ 
serters:  two  1472s,  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  latest,  one  1372,  and  two  848s. 

There  is  also  a  four-pocket  Muller 
Martini  folder-stitcher-trimmer  for 
processing  over  400,000  television 
booklets  weekly. 

The  insert  mailroom,  while  spa¬ 
cious  in  appearance  because  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  staging  area  for  preprint 
skids,  must  also  allow  free  flow 
through  the  department  of  newsprint 
rolls  being  conveyed  to  the  presses. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  insert 
production  flow  from  the  double-de¬ 
livery  inserters  while  trackless  trains 
move  to  and  fro  beneath  the  convey¬ 
ors. 

Planners  wisely  utilized  air  space 
(17'8")  for  IDAB  Beltveyor  lines 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


IDAB  Beitveyors  are  configured  one  above  the  other  in  St.  Engineering  permits  full  mailroom  operation  while  paper  rolls 
Petersburg  Times'  new  mailroom  to  move  inserted  copies  to  tie  ore  conveyed  through  department  at  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
lines. 
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NEW 


from  Mycro-Tek 

Mycro-Comp™  1100  Plus 

The  new 
front-end  system 
that  lets  you 
do  more  than 
you  ever  did... 
faster  and  easier 
than  ever. 


A  minute  here,  a  keystroke  there,  a  faster  edit, 
less  training  time  -  that's  just  the  beginning  with 
the  new  1 100  Plus. 

With  the  Touch  Writer  Plus  terminal  -  backbone 
of  the  new  system  -  you  get  3  Vi  ”  microdisk-based 
software.  It  handles  an  incredible  750K  of  local 
storage.  So,  in  addition  to  the  basic  text  editor 
operating  system  you  can,  by  inserting  the  disk,  go 
to  Class  Ad  Costing,  H  &  J  or  even  Counting. 

You  now  have  the  ability  to  upgrade  easily 
with  new  software.  You  can  also  tailor  the  system 
—  yourself  —  to  fit  your  own  individual  needs 
and  wants. 

The  modular  composition  feature  can  save 
you  money  because  of  more  efficient  usage  of 
wide  (70  Pica)  typesetter  film. 

Special  utilities  guide  you  step  by  step  through 
file  creation  such  as  width,  kern  and  class  ad  rate 
tables.  It's  also  easy  to  make  additions  or  correc¬ 
tions...  without  recreating  the  entire  file. 

The  TouchWriter  Plus  is  so  versatile  you  can 
use  it  in  editorial... classified... display... produc¬ 
tion.  .  .even  the  business  department  for  class  ad 
billing.  In  fact  when  doing  class  ad  w'ork  it  per¬ 
forms  some  business  functions  like  generating 
management  reports  and  automatic  billing  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically. 

The  increased  versatility  means  you  can  have  a 
system  that  will  do  everything  you  need... but 
with  fewer  terminals.  The  system  is  virtually  ob¬ 
solete  proof  -  and  future  enhancements  and  up- 

Mycro-Comp  1 100  Plus  -  Magnificent  Machines  from  Mycro-Tek 

Copyright  ©  1984  Mycro-Tek  /  Mycro-Comp  is  a  trademark  of  Mycro-Tek 


grades  make  the  1100  Plus  worth  many  times 
your  initial  cost.  We  still  offer  upgrades  to  Mycro- 
Comp  systems  bought  four,  five,  six,  even  seven 
years  ago. 

With  the  load  and  go  Touch'X'riter  Plus  termi¬ 
nal  your  programs  or  files  can  be  put  away  and 
locked  up.  Also,  by  creating  your  own  authoriza¬ 
tion  codes  for  specific  files  you  are  always  in 
control  of  who  has  access  to  what  and  why. 

The  1 100  Plus  System  is  the  result  of  seven 
years  of  field  testing  and  listening  to  what  users 
tell  us.  It  has  its  share  of  bells  and  whistles  -  but  it's 
loaded  with  dependable  features  to  help  you  “get 
the  paper  out”  on  time  -  all  the  time. 

The  1100  Plus  is  more  than  user  friendly  -  it's 
love  at  first  sight. 

Call  us  -  let  us  show  you  the  Mycro-Comp  1 100 
Plus.  You'll  see  in  a  hurry  why  Mycro-Tek  still 
leads  the  way  in  modular,  reliable,  upgradeable 
front-end  systems.  Oh  yes  -  there  is  one  surprise  - 
the  price.  But  it's  a  good  surprise. 

See  US  at  ANPA  Booth  107 


RO.  Box  47068  •  Wichita,  KS  67201 
f8001  835-2055  (3161 945-5087 


NEWS/TECH 


SATNET  to  offer  two-way  communications  service 


The  Associated  Press  is  developing 
a  two-way  communications  network 
for  its  SATNET  communications 
subsidiary. 

SATNET  uses  extra  space  on  AP’s 
satellite  to  transmit  data  to  about 
4,000  locations  for  “outside”  com¬ 
mercial  concerns. 

The  combination  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  functions  in  the  type  of 
small  aperture  dishes  used  by  AP 
represents  the  “first  application  of  a 
new  transmitting  technique,”  the 
news  service  stated. 

The  two-way  network  is  named 
SATPAC,  for  satellite  packet- 
switched. 

Keith  Fuller,  AP  president  and 
general  manager,  said  the 
introduction  of  “low  priced,”  two- 
way  service  on  SATNET  “will  open 
up  a  far  greater  market  at  a  time  when 
telecommunications  users  are  dis¬ 
appointed  and  confused  by  the  results 
of  Bell  System  divestiture.” 

Fuller  added  that  AP  expects  “sub¬ 
stantial  revenues  from  this  project  in 
five  years.  Every  dollar  earned  in  this 
commercial  area  is  one  dollar  less  re¬ 
quired  from  AP  members.” 

The  two-way  venture  is  being 
undertaken  by  SATNET  and  Telcom 
General  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Telcom’s  technology  will  enable  “a 


very  large  amount  of  data”  to  be 
transmitted  inbound  “without 
increasing  transponder  cost,”  said 
David  L.  Bowen,  SATNET  presi¬ 
dent. 

With  the  new  two-way  system,  AP 
will  send  data  to  a  satellite  which  is 
then  delivered  to  receiving  stations  on 
earth  via  high-powered  narrow  fre¬ 
quency  microwave  carriers.  Telcom 
General  engineers  developed  a  tech¬ 
nique  to  create  low-powered  wide  fre¬ 
quency  inbound  carriers  that  fit  over 
the  outbound  carriers  like  a  glove 
over  fingers. 

The  new  two-way  network  will 
initially  use  AP’s  900  10-foot  dishes 
manufactured  by  Scientific  Atlanta 
and  currently  being  used  for  data  ser¬ 
vices.  AP  also  utilizes  10-foot  dishes 
manufactured  by  Harris  and  Prodlin, 
and  the  news  service  eventually  plans 
to  bring  these  dishes  into  the  two-way 
SATPAC  service. 

AP’s  two-foot  “micro  dishes”  are 
not  involved  in  the  two-way  service. 

To  allow  the  10-foot  dishes  to 
receive  two-way  communications,  a 
transmitter  and  a  “micronode”  —  a 
computer  on  a  card  —  must  be 
attached.  The  computer  makes  con¬ 
versions  so  that  almost  any  type  of 
customer  terminal  can  “talk”  to  any 
other  computer  terminal,  AP  said. 


Negotiations  are  under  way  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  a  bank  wire, 
several  trucking  companies  and  an  air 
freight  carrier  for  use  of  the  two-way 
network,  Bowen  said. 

In  addition  to  developing  the  hard¬ 
ware,  Telcom  will  market  the  SAT¬ 
PAC  network.  SATNET  will  be 
responsible  for  operating  the  network 
including  all  installation  and 
operating  expenses  “subsidized  at 
cost  until  the  network  becomes  self- 
sustaining,”  AP  stated. 

The  “current  schedule”  calls  for 
converting  50  dishes  to  send-and- 
receive  by  the  end  of  July  and  100  to 
two-way  by  year-end. 

AP  said  the  choice  of  which  dishes 
will  be  converted  will  be  “dictated  by 
marketing  developments.” 

Knight-Ridder’s  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  will  demonstrate  how  SAT¬ 
PAC  operates  at  the  American  New- 
apaper  Publishers  Association’s 
Operations  Management  Conference 
in  Atlanta  from  June  9  to  13. 

Because  AP’s  dishes  are  in  place  at 
“hundreds  of  newspapers,”  it  is 
possible  to  hook  up  any  of  them  with  a 
path  to  Philadelphia  and  back  with 
“complete  bypass  of  telephone 
facilities  at  the  distant  end,”  Bowen 
said. 


More  of  who’s  showing  what  where . . . 


Since  the  May  12  planning  issue  of 
E&P,  several  more  companies  have 
submitted  descriptions  of  what  they 
will  be  exhibiting  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
Operations  Management  Conference 
June  8  to  13  in  Atlanta. 

The  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  will  exhibit  a 
static  unit  and  color  halfdeck  of  a  dou¬ 
ble-width  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press  and  several  new  Goss  Process¬ 
ing  Systems’  mailroom  products, 
including  a  GPS  single-copy  gripper 
conveyor,  a  GPS  belt  stream  con¬ 
veyor,  and  a  GPS-5000  stacker. 

Goss  will  also  exhibit  a  new  online 
order  entry  system  for  replacement 
parts,  a  unit  of  its  high-speed  Enter¬ 
prise  heatset  press,  two  recon¬ 
ditioned  Urbanite  and  Suburbanite 
units  and  reconditioned  single-width 
cyclinders. 

Ovalstrapping,  Inc.,  will  exhibit  a 
complete,  operating  mailroom  sys¬ 


tem,  including  its  Constellation  strap¬ 
per,  a  high  speed  JP  80  strapping 
machine  with  a  JP  80  Pacer,  and  var¬ 
ious  conveyor  systems  consisting  of 
90- degree  transfer  sections  and  T- 
shaped  diverters. 

CSI  will  present  the  first  showing  of 
its  new  SYSTEM  2000  Network 
Architecture  designed  to  integrate 
full-page  makeup  capability  into  its 
Ad  Marketing  and  News  Manage¬ 
ment  systems.  CSI  will  also  exhibit 
several  enhancements  to  the  Ad 
Marketing  and  News  Management 
systems. 

Representatives  of  Southern  Bell 
and  South  Central  Bell  will  be  on  hand 
to  discuss  various  services  for  news¬ 
papers  including  lelemarketing  semi¬ 
nars,  local  Dial-It  numbers  linked  up 
to  databases,  and  PulseLink, 
BellSouth’s  public  packet  network 
for  providing  access  to  videotex  ser¬ 
vices. 

ECRM  Inc.  will  be  demonstrating 


enhancements  to  their  Autokon  laser 
camera,  graphics  digitizers  and  rec- 
orders.  Featured  will  be 
demonstrations  of  the  Autokon  8400 
interfaced  with  the  Xenotron  ArtMas- 
ter.  a  complete  image  processing  sub¬ 
system. 

Mycro-Tek  will  be  introducing  its 
Mycro-Comp  1 100  Plus  front-end  sys¬ 
tem.  Basic  components  include  the 
TouchWriter  Plus  and  TouchWriter 
terminals,  the  Composition  Plus 
Module,  the  AdTouch,  fixed  and  flop¬ 
py  disk  drives,  and  a  range  of 
interfaces  and  peripherals. 

The  Pitman  Company  w'ill  be  show¬ 
ing  a  complete  range  of  graphic  arts 
equipment  and  supplies  for  newspap¬ 
ers,  including  film  processors,  copy 
prep  materials,  press  blankets  and 
pressroom  chemicals. 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc.  will  be  exhibiting 
its  improved  KR  512  inserting 
machine  for  newspapers. 
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Reducing  plate  costs  20%  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
3M  D^dliner"  helps  you  run  a  tight  ship. 


The  Deadliner  Platemaking 
System  can  save  you  20% 
or  more  on  the  per-page  cost 
of  the  materials  used  in 
making  a  newspaper  plate. 
And  there  are  other  important 
ways  this  worldwide  proven 
system  provides  greater 
economy  than  conventional 
silver  film  systems. 

Deadliner  reduces  labor 
and  equipment  costs. 

It  eliminates  the  need 

for  special  darkroom  facilities 

by  replacing  conventional 


film.  It  eliminates  the  variables 
of  wipe-on  plate  coating  and 
processing.  And  it  cuts 
platemaking  time  in  half. 

Best  of  all,  Deadliner 

accomplishes  all  this _ 

without  any  sacrifice  Deadliner _ 

of  quality,  even  on 
press  runs  in  excess 
of  1CX),000.  That 
kind  of  quality  is  just 
what  you’d  expect 

from  the  company  _ ' 

that  developed  the 
first  pre-sensitized _ 


offset  plate  over  32  years  ago. 

For  a  free  brochure  on 
Deadliner  or  information  on 
3M’s  creative  financing 
plans,  write  Mike  Rynerson, 

_  Printing  Products 

Division/3M, 

223-2N  3M  Center, 

St.  Paul,  MN  55144. 

bOr  call  toll-free 

1-800-328-1676.  In 
Minnesota,  call  collect 
612/733-4041. 


3M  hears  you  . . . 
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State  of  preparedness 

Boston  Globe,  like  other  large  dailies,  has  long-range 
plans  to  keep  production  facilities  ready  for  growth 


The  big  metropolitan  dailies  have 
long-range  plans  in  place  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  capabilities  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
paredness  for  the  growth  which  they 
are  experiencing.  The  Boston  Globe, 
with  daily  circulation  of  510,000 
and  Sunday  runs  of  850,000  is  one  of 
these.  . 

The  Globe  is  following  a  five-year 
plan  which  will  make  it  totally  offset 
by  1988.  Among  other  things,  new 
platemaking  and  press  systems  are 
scheduled  to  come  on-stream  this 
year  and  next,  both  hard  evidence  that 
its  plans  are  viable. 

The  Boston  daily  has  achieved  a 
proud  record  in  DiLitho,  but  ac¬ 
knowledges  it  has  been  an  interim 
process. 

First  awards  for  color  reproduction 
in  a  national  competition  brought  rec¬ 
ognition  and  the  plaques  hang  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  production  offices.  “Di¬ 
Litho”,  says  Donald  O’Neill,  pro¬ 
duction  director,  “enabled  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  life  of  our  equipment.  Since 
that  conversion,  we’ve  put  a  lot  of 
mileage  on  these  machines  and  are 
ready  for  the  next  phase.” 

The  realization  that  offset  is  now 
the  wave  of  the  future  prods  produc¬ 


tion  management  to  enter  the  next 
steps  of  their  plan. 

The  Globe  has  plenty  of  know-how 
in  modernizing  its  physical  plant. 
Late  last  year  the  newspaper  gave  life 
to  a  satellite,  and  already  the  tpinor 
plant  accounts  for  25%  of  its  produc¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  this  is  an  achievement 
because  the  30-mile  umbilical  link 
must  work  without  a  hitch-  It  does. 

1984-85  promises  to  be  every  bit  ^s 
significant.  In  July  the  first  of  two 
Lith-X-Pozer  III  automated  plate^ 
making  systems  will  become  oper¬ 
ational,  with  the  next  one  on  tap  for 
October.  The  Globe  already  is  remov¬ 
ing  24  letterpress  units  to  be  replaced 
by  24  Goss  Metroliner  offset  units, 
which  should  be  totally  operational 
by  1987. 

The  satellite  plant,  located  30  miles 
northwest  of  Boston  in  the  town  of 
Billerica,  is  equipped  with  a  Lith-X- 
Pozer  III  system  and  16  units  of  Goss 
Metroliners  with  double  folders.  It  is 
a  highly-productive  facility  which,  if 
running  straight,  can  produce  as 
much  as  50%  of  the  Globe’s  produc¬ 
tion.  (O’Neill  notes,  “We  are  out¬ 
growing  straight  runs,  but  do  operate 


in  this  mode  on  Mondays  and  Satur¬ 
days.”) 

While  there  is  excitement  over  the 
prospects  of  more  offset  capability. 
Globe  production  management  is 
cognizant  that  platemaking  must  be  in 
a  strong  enough  position  to  supply  the 
faster  presses. 

“We  make  over  a  half  million 
plates  a  year,”  explains  the  produc¬ 
tion  head,  “and  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  8-9%.  It  is  obvious  that  plate 
requirements  will  be  a  critical  factor 
in  the  future.” 

George  Munroe,  engraving  super¬ 
intendent,  bases  his  evalution  of  the 
Western  Lithoplate  equipment  on 
what  is  happening  in  the  satellite 
plant. 

“I  work  there  a  couple  a  nights  a 
week,”  he  says,  “and  the  Lith-X- 
Pozer  III  always  is  running  ahead  of 
us.  It’s  more  a  matter  of  receiving 
page  negatives  to  supply  the  system 
because  the  platemaker  is  fast.” 

The  Globe  transmits  pages  by 
phone  lines  using  a  Crosfield  laser 
platpmaking  system.  Billerica  has 
two  writer  units,  which  O’Neill 
claims  have  been  very  successful. 
Eventually  the  newspaper  will  have  a 
separate  room  in  the  main  plant  to 
house  the  transmission  system,  which 
will  include  three  readers  and  three 
writers. 

The  Lith-X-Pozer  III  in-line  system 
consists  of  a  plate  exposer,  plate  pro¬ 
cessor,  and  plate  bender.  Since  the 
system  handles  two  full-page  plates 
simultaneously,  throughput  is 
claimed  to  be  240  plates  per  hour.  The 
Globe  uses  eight-second  exposures  by 
two  mercury  vapor  metal  holide 
lamps.  Once  operation  begins,  two 
press-ready  plates  are  delivered  every 
ten  seconds. 

The  system  is  prepared  by  first 
loading  plates  and  negatives  at  the 
front  end  of  the  line.  Up  to  400  plates 
in  two  piles  can  be  accommodated  on 
the  plate  feed  table,  and  up  to  100 
single  page  negatives,  also  in  two 
piles,  can  be  loaded  on  the  sliding 
negative  feed  table. 

At  the  push  of  a  button,  plates  and 
negatives  are  automatically  transport- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Nowthe  late  news 
can  be  even  later. 


A  few  minutes  after  you 
have  the  details  of  a  late- 
story  (or  classified 
you  can  have  a 
Ready  to  go  to 

Editors  can  make  last 
minute  changes  on-screen,  literally 
at  the  last  minute.  Recompose 
stories  to  fit  without  going  back 

through  the  front  end  system— or  jm 

down  to  the  composing  room.  Our  j 

terminal  shows  you  exactly  what  .  .  . . 

you  re  going  to  get,  including  !:.r‘.LV^  '^ 

All  set?  Autologic’s  APPS-1 
will  image  your  made-up  page, 

with  graphics,  directly  onto  paper,  »«tai«y<««j^b*->to»iniS|L|^^^ 

film,  or  printing  plate.  Completely 
paginated  and  t>^set,  in  minutes. 

It  will  either  output  to  Autologic’s 
APS-5  G  typesetter,  or  our  new 
laser  imaging 

Paginating  and  Photoimaging 
^stem  is  advanced.  But 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 
your  equipment. 

it  area- 

composed  text  from  your  front  end.  Or,  let  it  flow  raw  text  into  an  “elec- 
tronic  dummy”  on  the  terminal.  Scan  graphics  and  store  them  in  your 
^  central  data  base,  where  they  are  available  whenever 
you  need  them. 

Lei  tis  show  you  how  the  APPS-1  can  help  make 
you  make  the  news  faster.  Contact  Autologic,  Inc.,  ..  -  :^m  , 

Product  Marketing,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  ; 

Park,  CA  91320.  (S)5)  498-%ll.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information 

Sciences  Apps.lgYAUTQLOGIC# 

Paginating  and  Photoimaging^System  ^ 
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The  new  buzzwords  of  newspaper  orders.  In  a  paper  provided  to  Editor  &  PUB- 

production  —  pagination,  digital  Atex,  the  Bedford,  Mass. -based  LISHER  by  Atex,  the  company 

graphics,  direct-to-plate  imaging  —  manufacturer  of  front-end  and  concludes,  “A  sound  pagination 
have  generated  a  great  deal  of  enthu-  advertising  layout  systems,  has  taken  strategy  requires  close  attention  to 
siasm  but  not  a  lot  of  sales.  Most  sys-  the  somewhat  unusual  step  of  the  linkage  between  functional 
terns  vendors  have  cautiously  tested  introducing  a  product  concept  before  departments.” 
the  waters,  investing  substantially  in  that  product  —  in  its  entirety  —  has  Atex  executives  believe  many  of  its 

research  and  development  but  hold-  been  developed.  The  product  is  TPE,  competitors  have  been  seeking  ways 
ing  back  on  capital  expenditures  for  for  Total  Publishing  Environment,  to  ‘attach’  a  paginating  device  onto 
manufacturing  facilities  to  build  the  and  what  it  will  do,  when  it  reaches  current  front-end  products,  resulting 
new  generation  of  equipment.  fruition,  is  tie  together  all  the  pre-  in  text-only,  cut-and-paste  machines 

Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  press  operations  of  a  newspaper  in  that  do  automate  current  production 
have  looked  at  the  equipment,  and  one  common  system.  techniques  but  stop  short  of  creating  a 

have  even  bought  several  of  the  more  Atex,  only  three  months  after  common  database  among 
advanced  pieces  of  hardware  avail-  announcing  the  TPE  concept,  will  be  departments.  TPE,  according  to 
able.  But  only  two  of  more  than  1,600  on  the  floor  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Atex,  will  ‘‘go  a  major  step  beyond 
newspapers  have  taken  the  plunge  Management  Conference  showing  that  kind  ofthinking  to  give  publishers 
into  pagination  with  graphics  capabil-  key  components  of  the  TPE  system  more  conrol  over  management  of  the 
ity,  though  several  more  have  placed  and  explaining  more  about  TPE  itself,  entire  pre-press  operations.” 

Atex  concluded 
several  years  ago  that 
building  a  complete 
pagination  system 
would  require  certain 
major  functionality  not 
then  provided  by  any 
front-end  system.  In 
the  pre-press  area, 
Atex  defines  three 
function  groups  — 
editorial  and  art, 
advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction,  each  with  a 
separate  database. 

The  Atex  view  is 
that,  to  meet  pagina¬ 
tion  needs,  current 
editorial  systems 
would  have  to  be 
expanded  to 
incorporate  and  inte¬ 
grate  the  processes  of 
page  design,  layout  and 
content  development. 
Advertising  systems 
would  have  to  be 
expanded  to  integrate 
the  management  of 
both  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  And 
production  capabilities 
must  be  radically 
altered  to  encompass 
the  sheer  magnitude  of 
digital  graphic  storage, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Marketing  a  promising  concept 


How  does  a  vendor  sell  a  product  that  has  not 
yet  been  developed?  Atex  thinks  It  has  the  answer 
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LASEB-ENCRffl/ED 
ANILOX  ROILS 

FROM  PAMARCO 

INCORPORATED 


Look  lot  the  Pamarco  impression 
rtinakes  tire  difference 


I  tessaig:  A-Magasinet 


i  ISIW.  Wa-shinpton  Risi  Co. 


WASHINGTON-Dciplte  Iraq'l  tlMMUck 
claim  ikat  it  had  taiHKhcd  “dccaa- 
tati^gHMIIL  on  Iran't  Khar*  ly 
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We’re  also  making  EOCOM®  has  more  installations,  more  paper,  or  proofing  materials.  You 
great  copy  and  ex-  repeat  orders,  and  more  experience  can  use  these  locally,  or  electronically 

cellent  art.  With  laser  than  anyone  in  lasers  for  newspaper  transmit  entire  pages  to  your  satel- 

-  platemaking  and  production.  More  application  versa-  lite  locations. 

EOCOM  laser  facsimile  equip-  tility,  too.  Another  key  part  of  our  story  is  the 

ment  at  major  newspapers  the  world  Our  large  and  very  capable  family  industry’s  first  computer-to-plate 
over.  And  we’ve  been  in  the  news  far  of  LASERITE®  imaging  systems  system  for  unsurpassed  speed  and 

longer  than  our  competitors.  In  fact,  accepts  input  from  computer  or  savings.  We’ve  been  in  production 

scanned  paste-ups.  Output  is  your  with  this  one  for  more  than  a  year.  And 
choice  of  plate,  film,  photographic 
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no  one  else  can  make  that  statement. 

Totally,  the  LASERITE  line  includes 
the  finest,  most  thoroughly  field-prov¬ 
en  laser  equipment  available  today. 
Our  flatbed  imagers  deliver  the  high 
quality  you  want— and  the  high  accu- 
ra^  you  need  for  crisp,  clean  color 
printing.  All  with  high  reliability  to  help 
you  stay  on  deadline. 

Ask  your  friends  in  the  business 


about  us.  You’ll  discover  that  EOCOM 
is  delivering  big  benefits  to  med¬ 
ium  and  large  newspapers  alike.  With 
demonstrated  productivity  and  mayor 
savings  in  time,  laboi;  and  materials 
for  rapid  system  payback. 

Novy<  we’d  like  to  start  making  head¬ 
lines  with  you.  Write  or  call  today  for 
full  who-what-where-when-why  details 
on  our  innovative,  money-saving 


equipment  American  Hoechst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  EOCOM  Electronic  Systems, 
15771  Redhill  Avenue,Tustin,  CA  92680 
USA  Telephone  (714)  730-5051. 
Telex  68-^98.  Telecopier  (714) 
730-1710. 

Visit  Booth  644 

Hoechst 
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Weekend  accomplishment 

A  look  at  how  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  staff 
was  readied  for  production  in  Just  two  days 


It  wasn’t  just  that  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  system  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  had  to  be  installed  over  a 
single  weekend.  Or  even  that  the  64- 
terminal  system  was  the  largest  single 
newspaper  installation  in  the  history 
of  Compugraphic  Corporation. 

“We’ve  been  doing  this  since 
1967 — putting  in  completely  new 
newspaper  systems  over  a  weekend,  ’  ’ 
Richard  Allen,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company’s 
ONE  Systems  subsidiary,  says. 
“What  made  this  installation  remark¬ 
able  was  that  almost  everyone  had  to 
be  trained  on  the  equipment  as  it  was 
being  installed.’’ 

In  fact,  according  to  David 
Gaumer,  the  head  of  editorial  paste¬ 
up  for  the  Globe-Democrat,  “report¬ 
ers  were  learning  to  use  the  machines 
on  stories  that  were  going  in  the  next 
edition.” 

“From  the  day  the  Compugraphic 
equipment  was  ordered,”  Jeffrey  M. 
Gluck,  the  paper’s  new  owner  and 
publisher,  said,  “it  took  25  days  to 
have  it  on  line  and  producing  the  pa¬ 
per  every  day.” 

According  to  Gluck,  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Debra  McAlear,  who 
serves  as  the  newspaper’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Compugraphic  put  together  a 
“swat  team”  to  facilitate  the  installa¬ 
tion.  “Compugraphic  was  terrific,” 
Gluck  said.  “They  brought  in  quite  a 
bit  of  support  and  they  helped  with  the 
production.” 

Compugraphic  personnel  were  first 
sent  to  St.  Louis  two  weeks  before  the 
scheduled  transition.  They  stayed  on 
site,  sometimes  working  18-hour 
days,  through  the  paper’s  first  two 
weeks  of  operation. 

Allen,  who  had  many  years  of 
newspaper  production  experience 
with  Howard  Publications,  said  the 
Compugraphic  team  included  about 
20  people  in  all — customer  service 
representatives,  field  service  staff, 
engineers,  VDT  and  type  specialists. 

The  transition  to  the  new  system 
was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Globe-Democrat  had  no  type¬ 
setting,  paste-up,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  or  printing  operations  of  its  own. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  Joint  Op¬ 
erating  Agreement,  signed  in  1959, 


Debra  Gluck,  vice  president  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  works  at  Advantage 
interactive  terminal.  Mrs.  Gluck  attended 
a  Compugraphic  training  session  at  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  in  Wilmington,  Mass, 
to  learn  to  operate  the  Advantage,  which 
is  used  for  creation  of  display  advertise¬ 
ments. 

between  the  owners  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  the  owners  of  the  city’s 
other  daily,  the  Post-Dispatch,  all  of 
those  responsibilities  were  shared. 
Therefore,  the  equipment  and  expe¬ 
rienced  personnel  needed  to  perform 
those  functions  belonged  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Entire  departments  had  to  be  hired 
to  handle  paste-up,  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  Many  of  those  hired 
had  no  previous  typesetting,  paste-up 
or  advertising  experience. 

And  a  substantial  number  of  new 
reporters  and  copy  editors  also  had  to 
be  hired  to  replace  those  who  had  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  a  favorable  severance 
agreement. 

Even  the  78  SDC  terminals  used  by 
reporters  and  copy  editors  in  the 
Globe- Democrat  editorial  department 
were  property  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 
Those  terminals  were  removed  the 
day  the  sale  became  final — February 
25.  The  new  Compugraphic  equip¬ 
ment  had  to  be  in  place  and  producing 
the  next  day  for  the  Monday  edition. 

Some  staff  members  were  able  to 
get  a  little  exposure  to  the  equipment 
prior  to  the  transition  weekend,  but 
most  had  to  be  trained  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  being  installed. 

Given  the  enormous  task  of  train¬ 
ing  the  personnel,  installing  the 
equipment,  and  remodeling  the  facili¬ 
ties,  the  managers  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  still  wanted  more  than  just 
having  a  newspaper  on  the  streets. 

For  the  sake  of  tradition,  continu¬ 
ity,  and  credibility,  it  was  just  as  im¬ 


portant  to  them  that  the  newspaper  de¬ 
livered  on  Monday  morning  look  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  the  one  that  had  been 
delivered  on  Saturday. 

And  they  knew  that  was  a  tough 
order  to  fill.  Prior  to  the  sale,  the  two 
St.  Louis  papers  had  been  converting 
to  new  phototypesetting  equipment. 
Matching  all  the  standing  headlines, 
headline  type,  and  body  typefaces  for 
the  Globe-Democrat  in  that  change¬ 
over  had  taken  months. 

“And  here  comes  Compugraphic, 
and  within  a  week’s  time,  they  say 
they  are  going  to  install  their  system 
with  typefaces  that  match,”  Gaumer 
said.  “It  was  sort  of  overwhelming  to 
think  they  were  going  to  do  it  over¬ 
night.  They  did  not  exactly  do  it  over¬ 
night — but  they  did  come  close.” 

In  fact,  the  editors  were  disappoint- 
'  ed  with  the  first  edition  that  came  off 
the  presses  because  the  text  was  less 
compact  and  the  headlines  did  not 
quite  match  the  “old”  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

“It  wasn’t  that  the  paper  looked 
bad,  it  was  just  that  it  looked  differ¬ 
ent,”  Patrick  Gauen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said. 

Compugraphic  responded  to  correct 
the  problem.  A  specialist  was  brought 
in  from  the  company’s  Type  Division 
to  help  match  the  typefaces.  And, 
Nora  Murphy,  head  of  the  team  work¬ 
ing  with  the  editorial  department, 
helped  to  rewrite  more  than  300  typo¬ 
graphic  formats  in  one  day. 

The  weekend  installation  included 
a  64-terminal  ONE/300  system  for 
editorial  with  two  Advantage®  inter¬ 
active  layout  terminals  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  an  eight-terminal  ONE/ 
80  (that  was  upgraded  to  12  terminals 
in  less  than  a  week)  for  the  classified 
advertising  department.  The  two  sys¬ 
tems  were  linked  two  Compugraphic 
8600  typesetters  and  two  processors. 

The  300  megabyte  ONE/300  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  editorial  department  in¬ 
cluded  a  mix  of  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  for  entering  and  editing  news  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  system  has  the  ability  to 
receive  input  from  the  UPI  high  speed 
wire  and  Radio  Shack  TRS/80  remote 
terminals  for  stories  from  suburban 
bureaus. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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We’ve  Just  Taken  Facsimile  Transmission 
To  New  Heights  (And  WidthsToo). 


standard  European  and  North 
American  channels  are  available. 


Scanning  and  transmitting 
newspaper  pages  via  satellite  or 
other  communication  channels 
has  just  entered  a  new  age  of 
efficiency. 

The  new  DATRAX  760  fac¬ 
simile  laser  platemaker  and  data 
system  offers  a  combination  of 
advantages  never  before  avail¬ 
able  to  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  contemplating 
facsimile  and  computer-to-plate 
interfaces. 

New  Datrax  760.  Larger 
40"  X  27."  Format 

With  this  big  new  platemak¬ 
ing  format,  you  can  process  a 
number  of  different-sized  for¬ 
mats,  including  tabloids,  double 
trucks  and  even  larger  images. 
The  DATRAX  760  m.emory  can 
hold  up  to  16  format  sizes  and 
locations  at  once. 


Higher  Resolution: 

Accurate  To  1/19  Point 

The  DATRAX  760  main¬ 
tains  faithful  high  fidelity 
reproduction  no  matter  what 
size  plate  is  being  processed. 
100-line  screen  materials  are 
reproduced  within  a  5  to  95% 
highlight/shadow  range.  120- 
line  and  higher  screen  capa¬ 
bilities  are  optional. 

Broader  Computer-To-Plate 
Compatibility 

The  system’s  output  plate- 


maker  will  be  com¬ 
patible  with  a  variety 
of  electronic  publi- 
cation  systems.  Text 
pages  being  com- 
posed  electronically 
but  without  graphics 
capability  can  be 
merged  with  the 
graphics  scanned  on 
a  DATRAX  760 
Reader.  Or  complete 
electronically  composed 
pages  with  graphics  may  be  sent 
directly  from  the  computer  to 
the  DATRAX^  760  to  produce 
a  lithographic  printing  plate, 
and/or  La^rmask™  film. 
Greater  Choice  Among  High 
And  Low  Data  Rate  Channels. 

High  data  rate  channels  such 
as  satellite/earth  station  or 
microwave  systems  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  as  easily  as  low 
data  rate  channels  such  as 
telephone  lines.  Interfaces  to 


Lower  Maintenance  And 
Operational  Costs. 

Due  to  the  distinctive  design 
features  of  the  DATRAX  sys¬ 
tem,  great  savings  over  com¬ 
petitive  systems  can  easily  be 
achieved.  For  example,  routine 
operation  of  the  solid  state  YAG 
laser  requires  only  that  an  inex¬ 
pensive  krypton  lamp  be  re¬ 
placed  while  other  systems 
require  periodic  replacement  of 
the  entire  laser.  The  krypton 
lamp  can  be  replaced  in  about 
ten  minutes  compared  to  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  highly-skilled 
labor  required  to  replace  other 
lasers. 

Our  Lasermask'”  film  images 
directly  onto  inexpensive  un¬ 
coated  aluminum  lithographic 
plates  and  provides  a  stable, 
reliable  and  readily  available 
page  record  at  the  same  time. 
No  electronic  storage  or  re¬ 
transmission  is  requii^. 

Higher  Reliability 

The  DATRAX  760  is  the  next 
generation  of  our  2417  system, 
which  has  proven  highly  reli¬ 
able  in  daily  use  for  over  five 
years  at  such  publications  as 
The  New  York  Times  and  The 
New  York  Daily  News.  Every¬ 
thing  we  have  learned  from  our 
highly  successful  experience 
with  the  2417  has  gone  into 
making  the  new  760  a  system 
with  improved  accuracy  and 
reliability. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
considerable  advantages  of  the 
new  DATRAX  760,  call  us  at 
703-455-3800  or  write  us  at 
Crosfield  Data  Systems  Inc., 
7942  Qunv  Ct.,  Spring- 

Ifield,VA  22153. 

Crosfield  Data 
Systems  Inc. 


NEWS/TECH 


Maintaining  an  even  production  fiow 

New  platemaker  keeps  Las  Vegas  daily  on  a  winning  roll 


There  are  newspaper  readers 
around  the  clock  in  Las  Vegas,  Neva¬ 
da,  the  city  that  never  sleeps,  and  the 
Review-Journal,  a  member  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group,  meets  that 
demand  by  printing  four  editions  a 
day;  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  In  addition,  two  Sunday  editions 
also  serve  this  metropolitan  area  with 
some  500,000  residents. 

All-day  coverage  has  helped  the 
paper  to  achieve  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  5%  to  7%  over  recent  years, 
according  to  Donrey  director  of  news¬ 
paper  production  technology,  Dennis 
Schieck.  The  paper  averages  92  pages 


“We  could  see  that  our 
growth  pattern  required  us 
to  increase  our  platemaking 
capacity.  We  didn't  want  to 
let  it  get  to  a  problem 
stage ...”  said  Schieck. 


a  day,  with  production  varying  on  a 
daily  basis  from  about  128  pages  for  a 
Sunday  edition  to  a  48-page  Saturday 
edition. 

Daily  circulation  is  over  100,000 
and  115,000  on  Sunday,  making  it 
Nevada’s  largest  newspaper.  The  Re¬ 
view-Journal  has  400  employees,  100 
of  them  under  Production  Manager 
Bill  Pullen’s  direction.  With  this  large 
staff,  maintaining  an  even  production 
flow  remains  a  continuing  priority. 

Growth  in  circulation  and  number 
of  pages  dictated  an  addition  to  the 
capacity  of  the  department,  which  has 
been  using  a  laser  platemaker  since 
1976. 

“We  could  see  that  our  growth  pat¬ 
tern  required  us  to  increase  our 
platemaking  capacity.  We  didn’t  want 
to  let  it  get  to  a  problem  stage.  There 
wasn’t  any  doubt  that  we  needed 
more  capacity  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand,’’  said  Schieck. 

After  six  months  of  study,  Schieck 
selected  a  Chemco  NEWS-PLATER 
2500.  The  unit  was  installed 
immediately  following  the  annual 
ANPA  Operations  Management  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Las  Vegas  last  year. 

In  the  months  since,  the  NEWS- 


PLATER  2500  has  more  than  doubled 
production  capacity  —  from  a  max¬ 
imum  of  34  plates  per  hour  to  85  plates 
per  hour.  A  considerable  boost  for  a 
newspaper  producing  an  average  of 
some  5,000  plates  a  month,  according 
to  Pullen.  The  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  is  printed  on  a  Goss  Metro 
nine-unit  offset  press. 

A  five-CPU  Atex  computer  system 
with  100  on-line  VDT  terminals 
serves  both  the  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments.  Output  from  this 
computer  network  is  handled  through 
two  Autologic  phototypesetters. 

To  handle  that  incoming  flow,  the 
production  department  is  staffed  20 
hours  a  day. 

Schieck  says  that  a  prime  con¬ 
sideration  when  acquiring  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  its  capability  to  enlarge  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  without  increasing 
staffing  needs.  The  NEWS-PLATER 
2500  met  that  requirement,  he  re¬ 
ports. 

“There  wasn’t  too  much  variety  in 
the  market,’’  he  notes.  “But  we  did 
evaluate  different  units  to  make  sure 
we  were  making  the  right  choice.’’ 

Since  being  brought  on-stream,  the 
NEWS-PLATER  2500  has  become 
responsible  for  better  than  75%  of  all 
the  Review-Journal’s  plate  produc¬ 
tion,  according  to  platemaking  fore¬ 
man  Rodney  Earhart,  proving  twice 
as  fast  as  the  laser  platemaker  which 
had  been  their  primary  production 
source.  Currently,  an  85  line  screen  is 
used  on  the  NEWS-PLATER  2500  for 
halftones,  while  the  laser  platemaker 
is  still  shooting  halftones  in  65  screen. 

“The  old  unit  scans  line  by  line  and 
takes  a  minute  and  20  seconds  to  scan 
an  entire  13-by-21 '/2-inch  page,’’  he 
says.  “The  NEWS-PLATER  2500 
exposes  an  entire  page  in  just  35 
seconds.  It’s  a  lot  faster  than  scann¬ 
ing.’’ 

In  the  NEWS-PLATER  2500, 
plates  are  fed  automatically  at  one  end 
and  delivered  fully  processed  at  the 
other  end.  In  between,  a  simple 
straight-line  processing  cycle  elimin¬ 
ates  the  need  for  a  darkroom  and  film- 
to-plate  contact  area. 

Inside  the  unit,  the  plate  passes 
under  a  charging  electrode  as  it  moves 
into  registered  position  for  the 
camera,  giving  the  surface  a  negative 
charge.  The  charge  is  dissipated  by 


light  during  exposure  except  in  the 
black  image  areas. 

In  the  first  processing  step,  liquid 
toner  containing  extremely-fine  resin 
pigment  particles  carrying  a  positive 
charge  is  directed  to  the  plate  in  a 
patented  system.  These  positive 
particles  adhere  to  the  negatively- 
charged  image  areas  on  the  plate,  but 
not  to  the  background  areas  pre¬ 
viously  discharged  through  exposure, 
providing  high  resolution  images  and 
greater  dot  producing  capabilities. 

After  the  toning  stage,  the  plate 
passes  through  a  heating  system 
which  fuses  the  toner  particles  to  the 
plate  in  the  image  areas.  A  decoating 


To  handle  that  incoming 
flow,  the  production 
department  is  staffed  20 
hours  a  day. 


solution  removes  the  photoconductor 
resin  from  the  non-image  areas,  leav¬ 
ing  the  highly  water-receptive, 
grained,  anodized  aluminum  plate 
capable  of  yielding  upward  of  100,000 
impressions,  according  to  both 
Schieck  and  Earhart. 

The  Chemco  Powerplate  EAC-1 
plates  that  are  supplied  in  conjunction 
with  the  NEWS-PLATER  2500  have 
also  provided  benefits,  Earhart  re¬ 
ports. 

“The  Powerplate  EAC-1  plates  give 
us  cleaner  startups  and  longer  life  on 
the  presses  than  wipe-on  plates,’’  he 
says.  “That  and  the  machine’s  easy- 
to-handle  characteristics  have  made  it 
a  good  addition  here.’’ 

At  least  two  people  are  on  hand  in 
the  platemaking  department  between 
6:30  AM  and  2:30  AM,  Monday 
through  Friday,  with  single  12-hour 
shifts  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights. 

“With  that  kind  of  demand,  it’s  pre¬ 
ferable  that  the  operator  be  able  to 
locate  and  control  trouble  situations 
without  having  to  call  a  technician, 
and  the  NEWS-PLATER  2500  makes 
problems  easy  to  solve,’’  Earhart 
says. 

“We  cover  a  lot  of  shifts  with  very 
few  people  and  being  able  to  correct 
trouble  fast  is  a  big  help,’’  he  says. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Systems  to  automate  your  mailroom  and  make  it 
a  profit  center.  Engineered  on  the  building-block 
principle,  these  systems  meet  individual  re¬ 
quirements  and  provide  for  step-by-step  expan- 

M.  Ill  Sion.  They  offer  the  flexibiiity  to 
llil  assemble  a  newspaper  package 
mi  targeted  to  your  readership. 


38,000/hr. 

multi-station  stuffing  ||||L 

machine  for  in-line  operation  Hiil 

with  press  or  for  manual  feeding. 

Built-in  automatic  reject  system  for  incomplete 
copies.  Has  the  capability  to  insert  into  center  of 
paper  or  between  sections.  Insert  feeders  run  2:1  or 
1:1.  Size  adjustments  are  fast  and  simple.  In-line 
design  saves  space.  Model  320  Automatic  Infeed 
System  with  buffering  capability  automatically 
feeds  main  sections  from  press. 


for  operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manu¬ 
facture.  One  person  keeps  pace. 


heavy-duty,  fully  automatic  stuffs  inserts  into  newspapers  at  speeds 

stitching  lines  which  fold,  stitch  and  trim  booklets,  to  14,000/hr.  For  Tabloids,  quarter  folds, 

in-house,  ready  for  inserting  into  your  newspaper.  sections,  and  pre-inserted  packages.  Central 

Eliminates  quarter  folding  and  pasting  on  press.  In-  lubrication  and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard, 
creases  page  capacity  and  gives  the  flexibility  to  ^'ts  into  the  most  crowded  mailroom.  Available  with 

enclose  coupons  and  reply  cards.  Speeds  to  alternate  feed  and  double  production. 

7,200/hr.  10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


quarter 

folds  or  parallel  folds 
sections  and  news¬ 
paper  supplements. 

This  off-line,  automatic 
folder  loads  from  the 
top  and  feeds  from  the 
bottom  to  assure 
continuous  production. 

Ideal  for  mailed  commercial  supplements. 


press-speed  stacker  i  [  j  ■P**" 
for  newspapers,  i  j 

supplements,  and  BE  ‘j- 

commercial  work. 

Delivers  neat  bundles  «  ^ 

of  preset  or  program- 

med  count.  Has  built-in 

squeeze  rollers  and  shingle 

aligner.  Simple  operation, 

easily  accessible.  Connects  to  any  press 

or  conveyor.  Delivery  to  left  and  right. 


specially 

designed  for  newspaper  inserts  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions,  3-shift  operation,  and  speeds  to  80,000/hr. 


flexible  press-speed  ■'  ^ 

conveyor,  transports  J"'/  ^ 

newspapers,  preprints, 
magazines,  and  supple-  p 

ments  from  press  to  mailroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints  vU 
and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and 
maintenance  are  only  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors. 


Muller-MartinI  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment.  Dependable  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world-wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 


designed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Muller-Martini. 

MULLER- MARTINI 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Or.,  Hauppauge,  N.Y.  11787  •  (516)  582-4343 


niBWo/  f  Ewn 

New  com 

Newspaper  desigi 
newspapers  c 

Newspaper  designer  Robert  Lock- 
wood,  newspaper  consultant  Craig 
Ammerman  and  computer  specialist 
George  Wieland  have  formed  a  joint 
venture  to  provide  a  computer 
graphics  system  for  newspapers. 

Called  Computer  News  Graphics, 
the  system  combines  computer  tech¬ 
niques  with  the  production  of  a 
graphics  database. 

Ammerman,  who  was  formerly 
executive  editor  of  the  defunct  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin,  said  the  idea 
behind  the  system  is  to  build  a 
“graphic  elements  database”  which 
newspaper  can  then  access  “to  create 
their  own  graphics.” 

The  cost  for  a  “full  system’’ 
including  software,  hardware  and  the 
database  stored  on  hard  disks  runs 
between  $85,000  and  $100,000, 
Ammerman  said. 

Computer  News  Graphics  has 
already  entered  an  agreement  with 
the  Associated  Press  which  will 
enable  the  news  service  to  store  the 
graphics  database  in  its  own  comput- 

puter  graphic 

ler  teams  with  ex-  editor  t 
:an  access  to  create  their 

ers. 

AP  will  be  able  to  supply  its  memb¬ 
ers  with  graphics  produced  from  the 
database  as  part  of  its  regular  graphics 
service,  said  Kelly  Smith  Tunney, 
assistant  general  manager. 

She  added  that  if  newspapers  want 
to  store  the  graphic  elements  in  their 
own  computer  systems,  then  they  will 
have  to  purchase  the  database  and 
equipment  from  Computer  News 
Graphics. 

AP  will  be  assisting  Lockwood, 
who  heads  AP/News  Graphics,  in  the 
development  of  the  graphics  data¬ 
base.  Ammerman  and  Wieland  will 
handle  the  marketing  of  the  system  to 
newspapers. 

The  database  includes  maps, 
arrows,  crosses,  type,  drawings  of  all 
kinds  —  the  “various  standard 
devices  now  used  to  produce 
graphics,”  Lockwood  said. 

Computer  News  Graphics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lockwood,  will  allow  newspap¬ 
ers  to; 

•  Store  their  own  graphics  and  ere- 

s  system 

0  offer  a  database 
own  graphics 

ate  their  own  database; 

•  Retrieve  from  the  database  a  map 
of  any  section  of  the  world,  planes, 
ships,  missiles,  sports  team  logs,  etc. 
and  use  them  in  any  combination; 

•  Expand  art  department  pro¬ 
ductivity; 

•  Produce  graphics  for  color  repro¬ 
duction; 

•Meet  deadlines  not  now  attain¬ 
able. 

Locally  produced  artwork  also  can 
be  entered,  he  said. 

Any  newspaper  that  has  the  hard¬ 
ware  can  exchange  graphics  with  any 
other  newspaper  possessing  the  same 
hardware  and  containing  the  same 
graphic  elements  in  its  database.  A 
simple  digital  message  can  be  sent 
from  computer  to  another  and  the 
graphic  is  then  drawn  at  the  receiving 
end. 

The  actual  graphic  is  not  sent,  just 
the  computer  message  which  avoids 
loss  of  quality  because  of  telephone 
line  disturbances. 

St.  Petersburg 

First  U.S.  new 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  was 
judged  top  entrant  in  Eastman  Kodak 
Company’s  worldwide  “Run  for  the 
Money”  for  excellence  in  newspaper 
color  printing. 

The  Florida  daily  beat  out  498  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  largest  field  ever  for  the 
annual  event,  Kodak  said.  The  Times 
will  receive  a  $2,000  “World’s  Best” 
award,  as  well  as  a  $1,000  prize  for  its 
large-offset-category  win  in  the 
United  States/Canadian  region  of  the 
contest. 

The  Times’  victory  marked  the  first 
time  in  three  years  that  a  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  won  top  honors. 

The  honors  will  be  presented  by 
William  E.  Sherman,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Graphics  Mar¬ 
kets  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  at  a  special  awards  luncheon  to 
be  held  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Times  wins  Kodai 

rspaper  in  three  years  to  v 

The  annual  Run  for  the  Money 
competition  was  again  this  year  open 
to  entries  from  all  over  the  world.  A 
total  of  17  newspapers  in  European, 
Latin  American,  United  States/ 
Canadian  and  Asian/African/ 
Australian  regions  were  selected  as 
category  winners. 

Other  category  standouts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  region 
included  the  Brawley  News  of  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  California,  the  small-offset  win¬ 
ner.  The  best  direct-letterpress  entry 
was  submitted  by  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  which  also  won  in  this  category 
several  years  ago. 

DiLitho  honors  went  to  the  Florida 
Times-UnionUournal  of  Jacksonvil¬ 
le,  Florida. 

Canada  was  represented  by  the 
medium-offset  winner.  La  Nouvel- 
liste,  of  Trois-Rivieres,  Quebec. 

Entrants  were  asked  to  reproduce, 
as  closely  as  possible,  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  circus  clown  wearing  a  mul- 

( color  contest 

vin  top  honor 

ticolored  wig  and  costume. 

The  main  requirement  was  that  the 
reproduction  had  to  be  included  as 
part  of  a  regular  press-run  edition  of 
the  newspaper.  The  competition  was 
open  to  regularly  published  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  judging  panel  noted  that  the 
quality  level  of  newspaper  color 
reproduction  has  risen  sharply  in  the 
past  few  years. 

“We’re  seeing  techniques  such  as 
unsharp  masking  and  other  enhance¬ 
ments  used  more  routinely,”  one 
judge  noted.  “I’m  used  to  magazine- 
quality  color,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
what  the  newsapers  have  been  able  to 
do  on  newsprint.” 

In  the  past,  the  judges  said,  small 
newspapers  have  outdone  their  larger 
ones  because  they  have  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  color  reproduction. 
Today,  the  situation  is  reversed,  they 
said. 
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TEXT  AND  IMAGE  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 


ffl  Liber  Systems  Inc. 

600  Steamboat  Road.  Greenwich  CT  06830 
Tel:(203h661  1427  Tlx;  996  491 


INTERACTIVE  PROCESSING 
OF  TEXT,  ADS,  PICTURES  AND 
LOGOS  IN  ONE  INTEGRATED 
PRE-PRESS  SYSTEM 


TIPS  combines  editorial  and  production 
facilities  into  a  single  system  designed  to 
satisfy  the  volume  and  time  requirements  of 
the  newspaper  publisher 
The  various  types  of  users  get  an 
ergonomically  designed  system,  easy  to 
learn  and  use.  It  has  the  capacity  to  store 
and  process  all  the  required  information, 
providing  interactive  access  with  short 
response  times. 

Editorial  and  production  management  can 
implement  and  adapt  a  system  which 
effectively  integrates  different  material  in 
one  pre-press  system  while  guaranteeing 
complete  control  over  production.  And  TIPS 
offers  top  management  a  high  value  for 
money  investment  plus  the  flexibility  to 
choose  a  configuration  to  meet  specific 
requirements  and  expand  it  when  necessary. 


Exhibitor  Booth  Directoiy 
Production  Management  Conference 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Addressograph  Farrington  Inc . 1603 

Alan  Imaging  Products,  Inc .  2626 

Alphatype  Corporation/Berthold  Group . 1315 

American  Litho  Inc . 2602 

American  Printer . 302 

AT  &  T  Communications . 1629 

AT  &  T  Information  Systems . 361 

American  Zela  Inc . 1350 

Anchor/LithKemKo . 461 

Anitec  Image  Corp .  2626 

ANPA . 219 

ANP A/New  Orleans  Convention  Bureau . 519 

Application  Engineering . 501 

Applied  Learning  Corp . 203 

As^iated  Press . 1044 

Atex,  Inc . i . 228 

Austin  Company .  2054 

Autologic  Inc . 204 

Automecha,  Ltd . 1064 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Division . 773 

BASF  Systems  Corp . 1030 

Bell  &  Howell . 1654 

Samuel  Bingham  Co . 1601 

Bowyer  Contracting  Co.,  Inc .  2654 

B.H.  Bunn  Co . 1459 

Bureau  of  the  Census . 1102 

C  Text .  2304 

Camex . 950 

Cannon-Cross,  Inc .  2555 

Capital  Elevator  Sales,  Inc . 301 

Cary  Co.  Inc .  2023 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co . 1053 

Cheshire/A  Xerox  Co . 944 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 921' 

CIP  Inc . 1036 

CoUier-Jackson  Inc . 1608 

Commex  Ltd . 270 

Composition  Systems,  Inc . 247 

Compugraphic  Corp . 239 

Computex  Inc . 1732 

Concept  Publishing  Co . 801 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply,  Inc .  2629 

Creative  Data  Systems,  Inc . 628 

Crossfeld  Data  Systems . 1635 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery . 1515 

Cybergraphics . 1648 

Dar-Mar,  Inc . 803 

Data  Sciences,  Inc . 1347 

Delta  Data  Systems  Corp . 1339 

Denver  Design  Associates . 565 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 2401 

Diamond  Graphic  Services  Corp . 1855 

Diamond  Roller . 2201 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1908 

Dunn  Technology,  Inc . 1456 

Du  Pont  Co.,  Inc . 2614 

Durbin  Associates . 141 

Dynaric/DYC  Supply  Co . 1404 

Ebway  Industries,  Inc . 1626 

Eclectic  Co.,  Inc . 463 

ECRM . 1511 

Editor  &  Publisher . 1632 

Enco  Printing  Products . 702 

Enkel  Corp . 1027 

EOCOM . 644 

Erectoweld  Co.,  Ltd . 2411 

Executive  Productivity  Systems .  2202 
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Ferag/RMO .  2340 

Fincor,  Incom  International  Inc . 2632 

Flex-O-Line  Inc . 959 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 1344 

Flurographic  Services,  Inc . 1161 

R.  Foster  Enterprises . 2354 

General  Photo  ^oducts . 544 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 656 

A.D.A.M.  Graphic  Arts .  2321 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio,  Inc . 156 

Graphic  Management  Associates . 2440 

GTI  Graphic  Technology,  Inc . 1703 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 561 

George  R.  Hall/Hall  Systems,  Inc . 1621 

Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies  Co .  2355 

Hancock  Paper  Co.,  Inc . 402 

Harris  Corp . 515 

Harris  Graphics  Corp . 221 

Hastech,  Inc . 615 

Hercules  Inc .  2404 

HCM  Graphic  Systems,  Inc . 1361 

Howson-Algraphy  Inc . 2037 

Huntron  Instruments  Inc . 1163 

Icore  Corp .  2432 

Idab,  Inc . 608 

Ideal  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd .  2454 

IMG  Photo  Products . 1201 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co . 956 

Information  International,  Inc .  2420 

Ingenuity,  Inc . 1701 

The  Ink  Co . 901 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery . 104 

INPA . 1065 

Intercorp  Ltd.  (Creusot) . 136 

Intercorp  Ltd.  (Koppers) . 133 

IPEC,  Inc .  2426 

IPEX . 1101 

ITEK-LSO . 631 

K  &  F  Beach  Manufacturing  Inc . 651 

Kansa  Corp . 1330 

Kidder-Stacy  Co . 1926 

Kirk-Rudy,  Inc . 1061 

Lan  Systems  Inc . 2601 

Lektro  Southeast . 373 

Liber  Systems,  Inc . %1 

Lincoln  St.  Louis . 2155 

LogEtronics  Inc . 980 

Mailing  Machine  Systems,  Inc . 150 

M.A.N.  Roland,  USA,  Inc . 638 

Master  Etching  Machine  Co . 915 

Masthead  International  Inc . 569 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 2337 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  Inc . 1304 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co .  2004 

M. G.I.  International  Inc . 1449 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 1050 

MUthorp  Ltd . 1755 

Misco  Inc . 564 

Mohr  Enterprises . 1940 

Monotype,  Inc . 253 

Muirhead,  Inc . 1452 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 1643 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 107 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc .  2008 

National  Machine  Co . 919 

Newscolour  Corp . 1 164 

N.  Electronics . 244 
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NAPP^UGHT;  Fbr  the 
high  in^ctc^  color  printiiig 


The  new  silver-free  contact  and  duplicating  film  system. 

Color  commands  attention.  But  color  also  you  meet  those  tight  deadlines.  The  roomli^t- 
demands  attention  —  attention  to  every  detail  of  nandling  fdm  has  wide  exposure  and  develop- 

reproduction.  Now  NAPP  Systems,  the  world's  ment  latitude  that  provides  consistent  quality 
leading  producer  of  photopolymer  letterpress  and  performance.  Minimal  training  is  reauired 
plates  for  newspapers,  has  developed  a  break-  to  achieve  optimum  results.  And  the  water-oased 

through  in  color  preparation:  NAPP-UGHT  CON-  developer  contains  no  toxic  silver  chemicals. 

TACT  AND  DUPLICATING  FILM  SYSTEM. 

NAPP-LIGHT  gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  con-  Call  NAPP  today.  We’ll  tell  you  how  the  NAPP- 

ventional  silver  contact  films  widi  the  added  LIGHT  CONTACT  AND  DUPLICATING  FILM 
value  and  safety  of  a  complete,  silver-free  system.  SYSTEM  can  put  the  high  impact  of  color  print- 

The  convenience  of  NAPP-LIGHT  film  helps  ing  at  your  command. 


U.S./CANADA/CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc..  360  S.  Pacific.  San  Marcos  CA  92069-38S6 
Telephone:  (619)  744-4387  •  Telex:  697949 


NEWS/TECH 


Tracking  Costs 

Phoenix  dailies  have  developed  an  applied  time  reporting  system 


By  William  Hogan 

In  order  to  track  the  cost  of  Systems 
and  Programming  and  New  Develop¬ 
ment,  an  applied  time  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  developed  at  the  Arizona 
Republic/the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

The  system  provides  for  labor  and 
machine  time  costs  for  new  program 
development,  as  well  as  support  cost 
to  maintain  programs  in  production. 
Systems  and  Programming  costs  are 
determined  by  the  actual  labor  cost  of 
this  unit. 

Machine  cost  includes  stock  forms, 
computer  operations  and  supplies  and 
a  percentage  of  the  management  sala¬ 
ry.  These  costs  are  all  based  on  a 
break-even  criteria  in  relation  to  the 
actual  budget. 

The  reports  generated  from  this 
system  provide  the  individual  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  and  data  processing 
management  with  a  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  their  productivity.  It  also  provides 
the  user  departments  with  the  cost  to 
their  particular  function  for  data  pro¬ 
cessing  support. 

All  new  developments  and  changes 
to  existing  programs  are  requested  by 
the  responsible  user  department  using 
an  RSA  (Request  for  Systems  Assis¬ 
tance).  Once  the  request  is  received  in 
the  data  processing  department  a  se¬ 
quential  number  is  assigned  to  it.  This 
unique  number  will  stay  with  the  proj¬ 
ect  until  it  is  completed. 

The  RSA  is  turned  over  to  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  Systems  and  Programming 
person  to  evaluate  labor  cost  and  ma¬ 
chine  cost  of  implementation.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  cost  justify  each  request  is 
made.  Once  the  numbers  are  deter¬ 
mined,  the  user  department  head  will 
approve  or  reject  the  request  based  on 
cost  versus  need. 

If  the  request  is  approved,  the  job  is 
scheduled  based  on  its  priority.  The 
priority  is  assigned  in  DP  unless  it  is  a 
very  large  application.  If  the  estimate 
is  over  200  hours  to  complete,  the 
Steering  Committee  will  review  the 
request  and  participate  in  assigning  a 
priority. 

Everyone  on  the  Systems  and  Pro¬ 
gramming  staff  is  required  to  account 
for  40  hours  per  week.  There  are  three 
basic  time  distribution  entities: 

1.  RSA  Activity 


2.  Application  Support  Activity 
(Maintenance) 

3.  Other  (Miscellaneous)  Activity 

RSA  Activity 

This  category  reflects  the  actual 
amount  of  time  required  to  complete 
an  RSA.  Each  individual  submits  a 
Work  Plan  identifying  the  steps,  esti¬ 
mated  hours  to  complete,  and  a 
I  scheduled  completion  date.  As  week¬ 
ly  applied  time  is  reported,  the  auto¬ 
mated  Work  Plans  are  updated  with 
actual  hours  per  step  and  a  weekly 
recap  of  individual  time  printed.  This 
report  provides  the  programmer  ana¬ 
lyst  and  management  with  the  weekly 
status  of  how  well  they’re  doing 
against  the  schedule  for  each  RSA. 
When  an  RSA  is  completed,  a  recap 
of  the  Systems  and  Programming  ef¬ 
fort  is  produced;  one  copy  for  each 
RSA  contributor  and  one  copy  for  the 
manager  of  Systems  and  Program¬ 
ming. 

Support  Activity 

This  category  provides  Systems 
and  Programming  the  opportunity  to 
record  their  activities  in  the  day-to- 
day  production  system  support  arena. 

Application  Support  is  divided  into 
three  basic  areas: 

100 — Systems  and  Programming 
Support 

200 — User  Support 

300 — Operations  Support 

Each  of  the  above  three-digit  sup¬ 
port  areas  is  prefixed  by  a  two-digit 
Application  System  cc^e  to  allow 
proper  cost  and  time  accountability. 

A.  Systems  and  Programming 
Support  is  used  to  reflect  efforts  re¬ 
quired  by  Systems  and  Programming 
personnel  to  correct  (a)  a  problem  we 
created  (i.e.,  bad  code,  bad  timing, 
etc.)  or  (b)  a  situation  that  has  devel¬ 
oped  (i.e.,  JCL  streamlining,  pro¬ 
gramming  enhancements,  etc.) 

B.  User  Support  reflects  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  assist  our  users  (i.e.,  answer 
questions  on  procedures  or  processes, 
minor  report  modifications,  special 
one-time  requests,  ect.). 

C.  Operations  Support  is  time  ap¬ 
plied  to  resolve  Operations-created  or 
-identified  problems,  or  to  review 
Operations  documentation. 

Other  Activity 

This  category  is  used  to  record  time 


not  covered  by  the  previous  two  enti¬ 
ties  such  as  sick,  vacation,  education, 
etc. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  all  applied 
time  is  maintained  on  a  history  file  in 
order  to  provide  weekly,  project-life, 
and  year-to-date  information  for  our¬ 
selves  as  well  as  our  users. 

We  have  found  the  applied  time  re¬ 
porting  system  to  be  a  valuable  man¬ 
agement  tool.  It  provides  an  accurate 
record  of  current  DP  activity  as  well 
as  an  estimate  of  staffing  availability 
for  other  assignments.  The  applied 
time  reporting  system  also  provides 
an  accurate  record  of  the  time  spent 
supporting  a  system  after  its  imple¬ 
mentation. 

This  reflects  on  how  well  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  defined,  designed,  written 
and  documented.  It  also  provides  the 
user  with  DP’s  cost  which  can  be 
compared  to  outside  services — a  very 
good  measurement  of  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  department. 

Reuters  stock  offer 
raises  $309.8  million 

In  a  simultaneous  offering  in  New 
York  and  London,  Reuters  raised 
$309.8  million  from  investors  eager  to 
purchase  its  shares. 

In  London,  a  total  of  67.8  million 
Reuters  Class  B  shares  with  limited 
voting  rights  were  sold  for  $2.75  a 
share,  raising  a  $186.5  million.  The 
company  itself  sold  18.4  million 
shares,  and  stockholders  put  up 
another  49.4  million  shares. 

In  New  York,  Reuters  sold  nealy 
7.5  million  American  depository 
shares  at  $16.50  each,  for  a  total  of 
$123.3  million.  Each  depository  share 
is  worth  six  Class  B,  or  ordinary, 
shares. 

By  the  close  of  trading  in  New  York 
on  the  over-the-counter  market,  the 
price  for  Reuters  shares  was  $17  bid. 

Because  of  market  conditions  in 
New  York  and  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  better  known  in  Britain,  Reut¬ 
ers  decided  to  increase  the  number  of 
shares  offered  in  London  and  reduce 
the  amount  put  up  for  sale  in  New 
York. 

Originally,  the  company  planned  to 
sell  hdf  its  shares  in  London  and  the 
other  half  in  New  York. 
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‘*We  bought  Uniman  4/2 
because  we  want  to  be 
the  best  daily  paper  we 

can  be  •  Gardner  Pate, 

General  Manager  and  President 
Stuart  News 

Uniman  4/2  is  now  “up  and  run¬ 
ning,"  at  The  Stuart  News, 
Scripps-Howard’s  rapidiy  grow¬ 
ing,  26,000  circulation  daily  in 
Stuart,  Florida.  And  it  is  achiev¬ 
ing  the  improved  print  quality 
and  productivity  they  expected. 

“Sunday’s  edition  used  to  re¬ 
quire  four  to  five  press  runs”. 


stated  Mr.  Pate,  “we  now  do  it 
in  two!” 

UNIMAN  4/2  features 
ink  fountains  and  direct  plate 
dampening  for  high  print  quality 
and  provides  unique  access 
within  the  arch  for  ease  of 
maintenance. 

UP 

AND 


M. A.N.-Roland’s  objective  is  to 
build  and  install  the  finest 
newspaper  presses  available. 
With  Stuart  now  on-stream,  the 
list  of  installations  in  North 
America  is  growing.  UNIMAN 
4/2,  the  affordable  double-width 
offset  press  for  growing 
newpapers  who  want  the  best. 
Take  a  look  for  yourself. 

For  a  demonstration,  or  free 
brochure,  write  M.A.N.-Roland, 
Newspaper  Press  Division, 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex, 

N. J.  08846.  Or  call  us  at 
201-469-6600. 


RUNNING 


^  Ste  sumh  SbUe . 


TELERAM  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC..  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  has  introduced  STARLINK,  a  new 
computer  store  and  forward  networking  system  that 
offers  users  mass  information  storage  and  management 
capacity  in  combination  with  computer  portability. 

Designed  for  the  journalistic  market,  the  system  can 
be  used  by  any  remote  bureau,  and  even  advertising 
agencies  that  send  text  to  newspapers,  to  store  and 
send  data  from  a  group  of  terminals  to  a  central 
location.  The  system  is  comprised  of  the  Teleram  Data 
Storage  System  software  in  combination  with  the 
ZILOG  ZSCOO^"  central  processing  unit  and  storage 
devices. 

Many  users  can  share  the  system  simultaneously, 
creating  common  files,  adding  to  existing  files,  using 
portions  of  files  and  transmitting  messages. 

STARLINK  recognizes  terminal  priority  as  assigned  in 
the  terminals  communicating  with  it.  Both  limited  and 
unlimited  fuled  access  is  offered  to  certain  terminals  — 
some  terminals  may  be  confined  to  specific  directories 
while  others  may  have  access  to  all  file  directories. 

*  ♦  * 

Users  of  IBM  personal  computers  running  CP/M  can 
now  run  programs  providing  complete  typesetting 
capabilities  using  a  comprehensive  software  program 
from  WESTMINSTER  SOFTWARE,  INC.,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif. 

Called  PagePlanner,  the  system  increases  the 
communications  capabilities  of  microcomputers 
designed  for  business  applications.  Users  are  prompted 
by  the  software  menus  and  need  not  learn  a  new 
typesetting  language. 

PagePlanner  integrates,  on  one  diskette,  text  entry, 
hypehnation  and  justification  and  complete  page 
makeup,  and  it  interfaces  directly  via  cable  or 
telephone  lines  to  the  most  widely  used  typesetting 
units,  such  as  Mergentahler,  Compugraphic  and  AM 
Varityper. 

PagePlanner  offers  users  of  word  processing 
packages  for  typesetting  the  ability  to  enter  whole 
pages  of  raw  copy  into  the  microcomputer,  justify  and 
hyphenate  it,  then  see  a  simulation  of  those  final  pages 
on-screen,  fitted  according  to  point  size,  font  style  and 
column  width.  Users  can  easily  set  copy  wrapped 
around  photographs  or  ads  on  a  page,  and  copy  can  be 
set  justified  or  ragged. 

PagePlanner  is  available  to  run  on  the  16-bit  IBM 
personal  computer  and  other  8086/88-based  micros. 
(Users  of  the  IBM  PC  need  an  IBM  PC  graphics  card.) 

A  minimum  configuration  of  128K  bytes  or 
random-access  memory  and  2  X  320K  of  floppy  disk 
storage  capacity. 

The  price  of  the  software  in  its  CP/M86  version  is 
$1,995. 

*  *  * 

A  personal  computer  software  package  that  can 
completely  automate  the  distribution  of  information  in  a 
facsimile  network  has  been  introduced  by  XEROX 
corporation’s  Information  Products  Division, 
Dallas. 

Called  Xerox  NetMaser,  the  system  includes  the 
NetMaster  software  package,  any  one  of  a  number  of 
Xerox  or  IBM  personal  computers,  and  the  Xerox 
Telecopier  495-1  digital  facsimile  terminal  with  an 
interface  connection.  It  allows  the  automatic 


transmission  of  data  from  a  pc  to  any  of  the  800,000 
facsimile  units  now  in  place  throughout  the  world.  The 
system  can  store  not  only  documents,  but  distribution 
lists  with  up  to  1,000  different  telephone  numbers  and 
dial  them  automatically. 

NetMaster  also  provides  complete  network  activity 
reporting.  A  page  can  be  sent  and  received,  long 
distance,  in  less  than  30  seconds.  It  is  also  compatible 
with  slower  Group  1  and  Group  2  facsimile  machines. 

A  typical  NetMaster  system,  with  the  495-1  facsimile 
transceiver,  and  interace  connection  and  software,  is 
priced  at  $10,490.  The  personal  computer,  depending 
on  make  and  model,  would  be  additional. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  new,  lint  free  seamless  ductor  sleeve  that  provides 
precision  water  control  on  lithographic  presses  has 
been  introduced  by  the  3M  PRINTING  PRODUCTS 
DIVISION. 

Based  on  the  same  non-woven  fiber  technology  as 
the  3M  dampening  sleeve,  the  ductor  sleeve  is  expected 
to  last  at  least  four  time  longer  than  conventional 
ductor  covers. 

The  new  sleeve  traps  greases  from  inks  that  can 
cause  glazing,  and  it  can  be  cleaned  without  removing 
the  ductor  roller  from  the  press.  It  shrinks  to  fit  the  rol¬ 
ler  with  no  sewing  and  also  stores  water  to  prevent 
‘slinging’  and  to  improve  control  over  ink/water  bal¬ 
ance. 


♦  *  ♦ 

DEV  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  Bensenville,  111.,  has 
introduced  Horizon,  a  new  line  of  once-around  and 
twice-around  printing  equipment. 

Horizon  is  an  expansion  of  the  former  FlexiColor 
equipment  line.  The  complete  Horizon  line  now 
comprises  both  direct  and  offset  printing  units, 
half-decks  and  full  perfecting  units.  It’s  available  for 
both  Goss  Urbanite  and  Community  presses,  as  well  as 
others,  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  print  more  color 
or  more  pages  on  single-width  presses. 

The  Horizon  1000  series  is  available  for  Community 
units  and  includes  Horizon  1300,  a  three-cylinder  offset 
printing  unit  and  Horizon,  1400,  a  four-cylinder  full 
perfecting  printing  unit.  Horizon  2000  includes  Horizon 
2300,  a  twice  around,  three-cylinder  offset  printing  unit 
and  Horizon  2400,  a  four-cylinder  full  perfecting  unit. 
Other  series  are  available  for  other  presses. 
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Can  you  tell  the  original  from  the  laser  Pressfax  transmitted 
copy?  We  doubt  it,  because  the  new  Laser  Pressfax  System 
has  the  best  resolution,  best  optics  and  highest  quality  of  any 
transmission  device  on  the  market,  and  here's  proof.  If  it  can 
reproduce  this  four  color  halftone  so  precisely,  it's  obvious 
Pressfax  can  handle  all  requirements  for  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  commercial  printing  over  any  distance. 

Pressfax  features  pin  registration,  a  rigid  epoxy-concrete 
19"  X  25"  flat  bed  with  argon-ion  laser  on  both  scanner  and 
recorder,  assuring  precise  registration  of  spot  color  and  color 
separations  up  to  175  line/in.  screen  with  2,000  line/in.  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  scans  reflection  paste-ups,  negative  or  positive  trans¬ 
parent  film  or  a  combination  of  both.  There's  automatic  film 


Call  HCM  Branch  Offices  for  sales  and  service: 

Atlanta:  (404)  696-8100  Dallas:  (214)  241-9421 
Chicago:  (312)  595-6560  Los  Angeles:  (213)  603-8703 


feed  and  removal,  and  direct  exposure  of  printing  plates  with 
the  laser  recorder.  Built-in  continuous  self-test  routines  guar¬ 
antee  reliability. 

Using  readily  available  communication  channels,  (48K  bit/s 
to  10M  bit/s),  F^ssfax  provides  high-speed  continuous  scan¬ 
ning  with  wide  or  narrow  bandwidth  digital  or  analog  data 
compression  for  the  most  transmission  economy.  Sends  and 
receives  up  to  19"x25"  black  and  white  newspaper  copy  in 
one  minute.  By  the  way,  the  picture  on  the  left  was  t^’ansmit- 
ted  in  32  seconds  per  8"  x  10"  separation  using  1750  line/in. 
resolution. 

Look  into  the  Laser  Pressfax  System.  Call  the  HCM  Data 
Communications  Manager  today. 


New  York:  (516)  466-0710 
Toronto:  (416)  673-1997 


See  Pressfax  at  ANPA 
HCM  Booth:  1361 


«  1984  HCM  Graphic  Systems.  Inc.  Corporate  OHIce:  300  Rabro  Drive.  E..  Box  421.  Hauppauge.  NY  11788  (516)  582-6520 
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GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS.  INC. 


•  ' 


BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . 

.  1004  Soto  Electro-optics . 

. 2446  Souttem  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

. 912 

. 947 

. 1302 


BOOTH  NO. 

. 2101 

. 1410 


EXHIBITOR 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Newspaper  Systems  . 

nuArc  Co.,  Inc . 

Nu  Graphics  Manufacturing . 

Nytone  Electronics  Corp . 

Offset  Technology . 

O.N.E.  Corp . 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 

Pace  Pack  Corp . 

Pacific  Press  Services  Inc . 

Pamarco,  Inc . 

Pathfinder  Graphic  Associates  Inc. .. 

Penta  Systems  International . 

Parretta  Graphics  Corp . 

Pitman  Co . 

Polychrome  Corp . 

Portec . 

Press  Machinery  Corp . 

Printer’s  Service . 


Stepper  Associates  Inc. 


Printing  Impressions 


Publishers  Auxiliary/NNA . 

Publishers  Data  Systems  Inc . 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 

Quipp . 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 

Rockwell  Internationai/Graphic  Systems 

Royal  Zenith  Corp . 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. . 

Rycoline  ^oducts  Inc . 

Scheffer,  Inc . 

Scitex . 

Seaboard  Engery  Systems  Inc . 


Western  Computer 


Western  Lithoplate 


Westminster  Software 


Whalen  Computer 


WiUiamson  &  Co . 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher 

WSI  Corp . 

X-Rite . 


Sender  Industries  Im 


Seyboid  Publications  Inc . 

Signode  Corp . 

Si^tb  RPM  Corp . 

Software  Consulting  Services 
Solna  Inc . 


Xenotron  Ltd. 


Xerox  Special  Information  Systems 
Xitron  Inc . 


The  processor  for  you  today, 
and  for  tomorrow. 


Invest  in  Production, Quality  and  Reliability 

Commercial  Printers  and  Trade  Shops:  Now  you  can 
process  rapid  access  film  three  times  faster  than  conven¬ 
tional  lith  and  still  control  quality. 

Electronic  Scanner  Users:  Your  carefully  made  films 
deserve  special  processing.  EXCEL  gives  you  consistent 
quality  work  without  makeovers. 

Newspapers:  Reliability  means  less  unscheduled  down¬ 
time.  Productivity  means  meeting  all  your  deadlines. 
You’ll  get  both  with  EXCEL. 

In-Plant  Printers:  Expand  your  capabilities  to  include 
rapid  access  halftones,  line  and  contact  films,  paper 
prints  and  phototype.  Now  you  can  process  them  all  in 
one  versatile  machine. 


(703)971-1400 


7001  Loisdale  Road,  Springfield,  Va  22150 
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"Our  McCain  660  has  performed  up  to 


ing  more  than 
stuffis  per  hour  and 
reduced  bur  cost  60%!’ 


ov\o 

CARL  LOOS 

Circulation  Manager  and 
Asst.  General  Manager 
THE  TIMES  REPORTER 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


expectation  in  every  way.  We  find  we’re 
able  to  maintain  smooth,  trouble-free 
high  speed  runs  opening  the  main  jacket 
either  mechanically  or  with  vacuum. 

And  after  more  than  20  months  of  hard 
use,  we  have  yet  to  experience  a  major 
breakdown  or  repair.  I  highly  recommend 
the  660  to  anyone  desiring  consistently 
dependable  inserting  equipment.” 

The  McCain  660  incorporates  in-line 
inserting  stations.  Supplements  are 
gathered  in  a  single  pile  which  is  inserted 
into  the  jacket  in  one  smooth,  contin¬ 
uous  operation.  There’s  a  660  system 
designed  to  fit  every  stuffing  need. 

Write  or  call  for  complete  details. 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 

6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


waiting  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  for 
the  opening  of  free  government  land 
in  the  Territory. 

Bringing  his  life  savings  of  $29,  the 
27-year  old  entrepreneur  founded  the 
State  Capital  Co.  in  a  tent  near  pres¬ 
ent  day  downtown  Guthrie.  His  only 
equipment  was  a  Washington  hand 
press,  a  small  foot-powered  platen 
press,  one  imposing  stone  and  several 
cases  of  type. 

As  the  company  grew  with  the  new 
city  and  Territory,  the  shop  was 
moved  to  more  permanent  quarters  in 
a  one-story  frame  building.  New 
equipment  included  a  Campbell  cyl¬ 
inder  press,  several  job  presses,  a 
boiler  and  steam  engine. 

Greer  was  elected  to  the  Second 
Territorial  Legislature.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  both  the  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Territorial  Press  Association  in 
1890  and  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society  in  1893. 

The  State  Capital  newspaper  ex¬ 
panded  to  both  a  weekly  and  a  daily 
edition,  and  was  designated  by  Gov. 
William  C.  Renfrow  as  the  official 
newspaper  of  Oklahoma  Territory  in 
1893. 

By  1902,  the  growing  company 
was  occupying  its  third  location  in 
downtown  Guthrie.  On  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  of  that  year,  Greer’s  fortune 
changed  when  the  plant  was  de¬ 


Print  museum 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


his  own  printing  and  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1921  and  as  Assistant  Curator 
of  Printing,  helps  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  volunteer  group,  consist¬ 
ing  of  over  30  people,  assists  the  mu¬ 
seum  staff  with  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  museum  tours  and  walking 
tours  of  the  Guthrie  Historic  District. 

The  story  of  the  museum  begins 
nearly  a  century  ago  with  Frank  Hil¬ 
ton  Greer,  frontier  printer  and  editor, 
who  left  his  native  state,  Kansas,  and 
made  the  famous  land  run  into  Indian 
Territory  in  April  1889  (later  to  be¬ 
come  the  State  of  Oklahoma).  Start¬ 
ing  in  March,  he  had  already  pub¬ 
lished  three  editions  of  the  State  Cap¬ 
ital  from  the  office  of  his  brother’s 
newspaper,  the  Winfield  Courier  in 
Winfield,  Kansas. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  paper  Greer 
proclaimed:  “The  Oklahoma  State 
Capital  is  now  wild  venture.  It  has 
come  to  stay!  This  is  the  first  paper 
published  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and 
everybody  should  preserve  a  copy  of 
it  as  a  historic  relic.” 

The  new  paper  was  eagerly  picked 
up  by  the  thousands  of  “Boomers” 


“Weneed  a  rel 
phototype  pn 


Reliable  phototype  processing  means  a  lot  of  things. 
Like  crisp,  black  characters  on  a  permanent  white 

background  and  the  i  iii  mi  . .  i  ^ 

of  strip- ins  that  always  match. 

consistent  copy  and 
production  when  its  needed. 

It  means  the  LogE  PC-1 3.  I 

The  PC-13  has  a  proven  track  ■ 
record  with  newspapers  and  I 
typesetters  around  the  country.  B 

That  isn’t  just  a  statement—  B  |^^|B 

That’s  a  LogE  Fact.  B 


OG 
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stroyed  by  fire.  Using  the  presses  of 
the  Guthrie  Daily  Leader,  not  a  single 
issue  of  the  State  Capital  was  missed. 

Greer  had  plans  for  a  new  and  even 
larger  structure  to  be  built  upon  the 
same  site.  That  spring,  construction 
began  on  the  present  building  and 
proceeded  rapidly  with  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  on  August  7,  1902. 
The  State  Capital  Co.  was,  by  this 
time,  one  of  the  largest  job  primers  in 
the  Southwest  and  according  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Annual  of  1 905 , 
the  State  Capital  the  largest  newspa¬ 
per  in  Oklahoma. 

Business  was  good.  Besides  the 
newspaper,  the  company  did  official 
printing  for  the  Territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  sold  a  complete  line  of  office, 
school  and  stationery  supplies  and 
published  books  and  manufactured 
blank  books  for  business  and  legal 
use. 

Guthrie  was  the  Territorial  Capital 
of  Oklahoma  from  1890-1907  and  the 
State  Capital  from  1907-1910;  but  in 
1910,  the  capital  was  moved  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
company  changed  dramatically. 

In  March  191 1  the  last  issue  of  the 
State  Capital  was  published  and 
shortly  thereafter,  Greer  closed  his 
interest  in  the  company  and  moved  to 
Tulsa.  The  plant  was  reorganized  as 
the  Co-operative  Publishing  Co.  and 
operated  as  such  for  over  five  de¬ 
cades. 

Over  these  years,  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  printers  were  trained  there 
until  1974,  when  the  Company  finally 
closed.  Recognizing  its  historic  val¬ 
ue,  the  Guthrie  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  assisted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  and  the  Guthrie 
Daily  Leader,  purchased  the  building 
and  later  donated  it  to  the  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society. 

In  a  small  town  in  Central  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  the  letterpress  days  live  on.  It  has 
been  as  predicted,  “No  Wild  Ven¬ 
ture.”  Now  the  old  presses  are  run¬ 
ning  again. 

Post  Co.  wins  Miami 
ceiiuiar  iicense 

The  non-wireline  cellular  telephone 
license  for  the  Miami,  Fla.,  market 
has  been  awarded  in  an  initial  decision 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  Florida  Cellular  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  a  partnership  in  which  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  has  a  60% 
interest. 

Appeals  of  the  decision  by  the  los¬ 
ing  applicants  are  expected,  the  Post 
Co.  said. 

Other  partners  in  FCTC  are  Gabriel 
Communications  Corp.,  All  Horida 
Communications  Co.,  Tel/Call  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Air-Beep  of  Florida. 
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duties 


Get  the  APT-iM  Nemp^)er 
Classih&l/EiHmal  Svst&n 


The  APT-ONE  provides  big-system 
features  at  a  small-system  price  to  give 
publications  of  all  kinds— dailies  and 
weeklies  alike — something  to  write 
about. 

It’s  a  modular  system  that  allows  you 
to  select  the  functions  you  want  to  auto¬ 
mate;  classified,  editorial,  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  office.  At  your  convenience,  all 
three  functions  can  be  integrated  into  a 
single  system  that  can  improve  your 
operation  around  the  clock,  and  your 
profitability  across  the  board. 

Classified:  The  APT-ONE  can  turn 
your  classified  ad  takers  into  super¬ 
salespeople  by  putting  highly  custom¬ 
ized  selling  aids  on  any  ad  subject  right 
before  their  eyes.  Its  multi-window 
screen  also  lets  them  display  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  concurrently  all  the  information 
needed  to  sell,  set,  quote,  and  bill  the 
ad. 

The  result — more  lineage  and  higher 
income  for  your  paper  from  the  very  first 
day. 


Editorial:  APT-ONE  puts  a  powerful 
system  at  your  fingertips,  combining 
multi-window  capabilities  with  queue¬ 
ing  by  deadline,  a  complete  roster  of 
text  editing  facilities,  and  a  built-in  li¬ 
brary  you  can  stock  with  your  own  refer¬ 
ence  material  to  speed  up  research. 

Business  office:  Best  of  all,  the  APT- 
ONE  system  can  improve  significantly 
the  efficiency  of  your  business  depart¬ 
ment,  for  such  things  as  accounts 
payable/receivable,  general  ledger, 
queries,  transfers,  and  a  host  of  other 
bookkeeping  tasks. 

. . .  and  ask  about  our  circulation  sys¬ 
tem,  too. 


A  newspaperman’s  system 


Meet  Henry  Murphy,  our  Director  of 
Graphic  Arts  Systems. 


After  30  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  Henry  knows  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  one.  That’s  why  he's  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  APT-ONE. 

Give  Henry  a  call,  toll-free,  at  800- 
523-6539.  He’ll  be  glad  to  set  up  a 
demonstration  so  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  makes  the  APT-ONE  the 
biggest  news  in  newspaper  publishing. 


Applied  Printing  Technologies,  Inc. 

a  subsidiary  of 

Delta  Data  Systems  Corporation 
2595  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose,  PA  19047 
800-523-6539  In  PA.  215-322-5400 

See  us  at  ANPA  Booth  #1339 


O  Delta  Data 


D0A072 


wrong-reading  images,  and  line  half¬ 
tones. 

Original  copy  can  be  resized  in  1  % 
increments  in  a  range  from  20%  re¬ 
duction  to  200%  enlargement.  Ano- 
morphic  capability  allows  indepen¬ 
dent  height  and  width  change  of  copy. 

Type  can  be  slanted  (forward  or 
backward),  condensed,  or  extended. 
All  such  manipulations  are  obtained 
by  settings  on  a  convenient  control 
panel. 

Another  intriguing  feature  is  the 
special  effects  which  can  be  installed 
in  the  system.  The  Patriot  Ledger  has 
special  screens  for  mezzotint,  vertical 
line,  and  horizontal  line  backgrounds 
(others  are  available)  which  can  be 
inserted  at  the  time  of  scanning. 

“You  can  do  an  awful  lot  with  this 
system,”  admits  Shelton.  “And  it’s 
so  fast.  All  it  requires  is  changing  a 
control.  We  consider  camera  as  part 
of  the  composing  room,  so  our  people 
can  be  as  creative  as  possible  in  page 
and  ad  make-up.  The  system  chal¬ 
lenges  their  abilities.” 

In  operation,  copy  (up  to  12"  wide 
and  24"  long)  is  cropped  as  desired 
using  four  cropping  guides.  Appro¬ 
priate  controls  are  set  and  a  push  but¬ 
ton  begins  the  process  cycle. 


Autokon  laser  scanner  (left  background)  handles  bulk  of  Quincy  Pariot  Ledger's 
graphics.  While  unit  scans,  Al  Spadorcia  reads  next  photo  with  densitometer.  Pro¬ 
cessor  is  in  foreground. 


As  emphasized  by  the  Patriot  Led¬ 
ger  personnel,  it  is  useful  to  have 
some  photographic  knowledge  if 
maximum  results  are  desired. 

“If  you  can  determine  ahead  of 
time  where  you  might  have  problems 
on  the  press  with  a  photograph,  you 
can  set  your  controls  to  overcome 
such  as  eventuality,”  says  Spadorcia. 
“We’ve  often  taken  poor  quality 
copy  and  improved  it.” 

There  is  solid  evidence  here  that 
the  Quincy  paper  is  determined  to  re¬ 


Mycro-Tek,  your  newspaper  front-end  system  specialist,  is  now  offering  Stauffer  Medio 
System's  Newspaper  Business  Information  Systems. 

Specifically  designed  for  the  newspaper  industry,  SMS  Systems  ore  working  for  newspapers, 
like  yours,  right  now.  For  details  on  o  proven  system  for  your  newspaper,  call  Mycro-Tek 
today. 


•  General  Ledger 

•  Advertising 

•  Payroll 

•  Circulation 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Classified 

tain  strong  control  over  its  illustrative 
quality.  The  technologies  of  the 
Eighties  is  helping  to  make  this  stan¬ 
dard  a  reality. 

Dow  Jones  expands 
its  New/Retrieval 

The  full  text  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  now  available  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Full-Text 
database,  an  electronic  archive  of 
news,  provides  the  contents  of  each 
day’s  Journal  at  6:00  a.m.  on  the  day 
of  publication.  The  database  includes 
news  articles,  editorials  and  other 
features  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  since  January  3,  1984. 

“Updated  every  business  day,  the 
full  text  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
not  available  through  any  other  on¬ 
line  source,”  said  William  L.  Dunn, 
president  and  publisher  of  Dow  Jones 
Information  Services.  “The  database 
will  provide  an  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  tool  to  corporate  public  affairs 
departments,  legal  and  financial  de¬ 
partments,  librarians,  private  inves¬ 
tors,  students  and  others.” 

The  Full-Text  Journal  is  part  of 
News/Retrieval’s  new  Text-Search 
Services,  which  also  contains  select¬ 
ed  stories  from  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service,  Barron’s  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  dating  back  to  June  1979. 


See  us  at  ANPA  Booth  107 


STAUFFER 

»V\EDIA  systems!^ 


P.O.  BOX  47068  WICHITA,  KANSAS  67201  (316)  945-5087  TOLL-FREE  (800)  835-2055 


Dow  Jones  Information  Services,  a 
division  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc., 
announced  that  its  interactive  elec¬ 
tronic  information  service,  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval,  is  available 
via  cable  television  to  the  more  than 
40,000  homes  and  businesses  in  the 
Massachusetts  communities  of  Mil- 
ton  and  Quincy  served  by  American 
Cablesystems  Corporation. 
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The  latest  advance  in  letterpress 
platemaking  technology  from  NAPPI 


TheNP 

AUTOMATIC 


and  Fully  Automatic. 

The  NP  AUTOMATIC  —  the  newest  in  the  NP  Series  —  is 


a  high  speed,  fully  automated  platemaking  system.  It  will 
expose,  process  and  crimp  in  excess  of  150  NAPPlates  per 
hour  at  10  exposures  per  negative. 

Clearly,  the  NP  AUTOMATIC  is  designed  for  large- 
circulation,  multiedition  metro  newspapers  —  publications 
with  a  crucial  high-volume,  high-quality  plate  requirement. 

While  the  NP  AUTOMATIC  handles  big  jobs,  it  is  no  big 
job  to  operate.  The  operator  simply  places  up  to  250 
NAPPlates  in  the  feeder,  registers  die  negative  in  its 
cassette,  sets  the  bump  and  main  exposures,  and  the 
machine  produces  high-quality  NAPPlates  at  high  speed  — 
automatically. 

Call  NAPP  today  for  more  information  on  the 
NP  AUTOMATIC. 

lUIlPP. 

U.S./CANADA/CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  360  S.  Pacific.  San  Marcos  CA  92069-3886 
Telephone:  (619)  744-4387  •  Telex:  697949 


Globe-Democrat 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

The  80  megabyte  classified  system 
included  Power  Editor  12  Terminals 
and  a  300  line-per-minute  Printronix 
printer  for  billing. 

For  the  creation  of  display  ads,  raw 
copy  is  entered  at  one  of  the  ONE/300 
terminals  and  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
Vantage  where  typestyles  and  sizes 
can  be  selected,  copy  positioned  and 
artwork  added  without  codes  or  paste¬ 
up. 

To  help  train  new  display  ad  per¬ 
sonnel,  Mrs.  Gluck,  attended  the 
Compugraphic  Advantage  training 
course  in  Wilmington,  Mass.  It  was 
her  recommendation  to  purchase  new 
rather  than  reconditioned  Advan¬ 
tages. 

James  Rentz,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  the  paper,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  overseeing  the  entire  in¬ 
stallation  for  the  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  position  with 
Gluck,  Rentz  had  been  a  member  of  a 
committee  investing  new  typesetting 
and  editing  equipment  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  owners,  and  he  said  he  had 
some  concerns  about  Compugraphic 
Corporation’s  ability  to  provide  the 


kind  of  equipment  needed  for  a 
255,000  circulation  daily. 

“The  Compugraphic  system  is 
faster  than  I  thought  it  would  be,” 
Rentz  said.  “It  is  a  very  good  basic 
system.  It  doesn’t  have  all  the  bells 
and  whistles  that  some  of  the  others 
do,  but  it  provides  good  value  for  the 
dollar.” 

The  problem  with  the  typefaces 
was  not  the  only  snag  that  developed 
during  the  first  days  of  publication 
under  the  new  ownership. 

In  the  course  of  producing  the  pa¬ 
per,  it  was  determined  the  Compu¬ 
graphic  Zebra  System  processors  that 
had  been  ordered  initially  were  not 

U.S.  newspapers 

Camera  speed  film  based 

A  camera  speed  film  based  on 
wash-off  technology,  already  used  by 
70  European  newspapers,  is  now  in 
production  at  four  U.S.  newspapers. 

The  film,  called  Du  Pont  “Crona- 
flow”,  is  negative-working  ortho- 
chromatic  for  camera  line,  half  tone 
and  copy  dot  work.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  film  emulsion  per¬ 
mits  very  rapid  processing  (50  sec¬ 
onds  dry  to  dry)  and  a  lower  D-min. 
than  conventional  film. 


There  must  be  a  reason! 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  reason  why  over  50%  more  newspapers 
use  recycled  paper  products  from  KIEFFER  PAPER  MILLS 
than  just  one  year  ago.  And  there  is!  KIEFFER  offers  from  a 
single  source 


The  Complete  Mailroom  Package 

We’re  now  able  to  supply  100%  of  your  mailroom  paper 
distribution  needs!  With  The  Complete  Mailroom  Package  of 
AdGuard  and  NewsGuard  you  can  reduce  inventory  re¬ 
quirements,  freight  costs  and  overall  expenditures. 

More  newspapers  use  AdGuard  as  their  vehicle  to  contain 
preprints,  or  for  zone  distribution  and/or  total  market  coverage 
programs.  They’ve  learned  how  AdGuard  itself  can  be  a  profit 
center  as  an  advertising  vehicle! 

NewsGuard  is  a  highly-regarded  bottom  wrap.  NOW 
NewsGuard  is  available  preprinted  with  color  codes,  in  rolls 
or  sheets,  for  easy  zone  identification. 

Get  the  complete  story  during  the  ANPA  Conference.  Visit  the 
Kieffer  Hospitality  Suite  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  on  Sunday, 
Monday  or  Tuesday  between  12  Noon  and  6  P.M. 

Kieffer  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 

1220  West  Spring  Street  •  Brownstown,  IN  47220 
(800)  457-9882  or  (812)  358-4150) 


fast  enough  to  meet  production  de¬ 
mands,  and  that  the  eight  terminals  in 
the  classified  department  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  pace  with  ad  flow. 

Two  new  high  speed  processors 
were  ordered  from  Compugraphic  in 
Wilmington  and  four  additional  clas¬ 
sified  terminals  were  ordered  from 
ONE  Systems  in  Oceanside,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

“At  2  p.m.  Thursday,  we  decided 
we  needed  the  new  processors,” 
Gaumer  said.  “They  were  delivered 
from  Compugrahic  by  3:30  p.m.  the 
next  day.” 

‘  ‘The  fact  that  we  had  a  paper  out  at 
all  was  the  miracle,”  Rentz  said. 

;  using  new  film 

on  wash-off  technology 

Madison  Newspapers  Inc.,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  had  the  system 
since  mid-January.  The  company 
prints  35,000  evening  and  80,000 
morning  copies  daily  and  145,000  on 
Sunday. 

At  Madison,  “Cronaflow”  film  re¬ 
placed  conventional  litho  processed 
line  film  in  a  Chemco  paging  camera. 
Processing  time  was  cut  from  eight 
minutes  to  less  than  a  minute. 

According  to  Dick  DeCraene,  press 
room  superintendent,  the  main  bene¬ 
fit  is  improved  image  and  platemak¬ 
ing  consistency;  the  time  savings  is 
important  only  near  deadline  and 
when  a  page  is  made  over.  Decraene 
says,  “The  processor  design  makes 
maintenance  much  simpler  because 
we  don’t  have  to  pull  racks;  it  doesn’t 
jam  and  the  chemical  mixing  system 
is  more  accurate.  The  film’s  wide  lati¬ 
tude  makes  it  just  about  fool  proof.” 

Madison  Newspapers  uses  1,400 
feet  of  roll  film  weekly  and  finds  that 
system  costs  are  10%  to  15%  below 
litho  or  rapid  access. 

Chemical  costs  are  lower  because 
some  of  the  processing  chemicals  are 
built  into  the  film  itself.  The  emulsion 
contains  both  black  pigment  and  sil¬ 
ver  halide  coated  on  a  4-mil  base  and 
overcoated  with  processing  chemi¬ 
cals. 

During  processing,  the  unexposed 
areas  are  washed  away  by  an  eco¬ 
nomical,  environmentally  safe,  wa¬ 
ter-based  solution,  leaving  only  the 
polyester  film  base  in  the  clear  areas. 

All  half-tone  dots  have  constant 
image  density,  as  opposed  to  conven¬ 
tional  film  in  which  the  dot  tends  to 
fade  near  the  edges.  This  constant 
density  gives  the  film  consistency. 

The  system  should  prove  cost  ef¬ 
fective  for  papers  with  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  30,000. 
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^Acceptance? 

Xenotron 

has  installed  close  to 
10  layout  terminals 
every  month  for  the 
past  five  years!^ 


One  of  the  first  questions  our  salesmen 
get  about  Xenotron  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  is  "Who  else  is  using  them?"  It's 
smart  to  ask.  And,  at  Xenotron.  you'll 
find  the  answer  reassuring.  Close  to  500 
Xenotron  systems  have  already  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  U.S.  and 
overseas.  High  perfor- 
mance  at  an  affordable 
price  is  why.  Users  range 
from  small  weeklies  to  ma- 
jor  metropolitan  dailies.  We 
^  also  have  systems  for  forms 
printers  and  for  periodical 
and  catalog  page  makeup. 

Our  XTPS  7800  newspaper  front- 
end  system  has  won  wide  acceptance, 
too.  Fifty-five  installed  to  date.  Xeno¬ 
tron.  'The  broadest  line  of  its  kind  in  thp 
industry.  And,  when  you  take  the  Xeno¬ 
tron  path,  what  you  decide  on  today  you 
can  build  on  tomorrow.  You're  never 
out-dated  . . .  never  at  a  dead  end. 
Write  or  call  for  literature  on  the 
Xenotron  family. 


600  West  Cummings  Park 
Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801 
Tfel:  (617)  933-7860 


NEWS/TECH 


Paper  companies  unite 

Paper  industry  officials,  once  primary  opponents  of  the 
Maine  Land  Use  Regulatory  Commission,  are  now  its  ally 


By  Roy  Whitcomb 

Paper  industry  officials,  once  the 
primary  opponents  of  Maine’s  Land 
Use  Regulation  Commission,  became 
it’s  strong  ally  when  the  legislature 
decided  to  revamp  its  authority. 

Instead  of  weakening  the  regula¬ 
tory  agency,  its  powers  were  broad¬ 
ened  and  deepened  by  lawmakers. 

During  deliberations  by  a  sunset  re¬ 
view  committee,  and  later  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature’s  Appropriations  Committee, 
it  was  decided  that  LURC  should 
have: 

1.  An  education  program  that 
could  keep  landowners  in  Maine’s  un¬ 
organized  territories  informed  about 
state  laws. 

2.  A  compliance  program  that 
would  follow  up  on  projects  to  be  sure 
laws  were  followed. 

3.  An  enforcement  program  to  be 
sure  violations  were  addressed  and 
those  responsible  arrested. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  several  paper  in¬ 
dustry  officials  spoke: 

“There  is  little  doubt  in  anyone’s 
minds  that  LURC’s  enforcement  ef¬ 
fort  suffers  from  a  lack  of  person¬ 
nel,”  said  Harold  Kaiber,  a  former 


LURC  commissioner  and  now  wood¬ 
land  manager  for  Scott  Paper  Co. 

Agreeing  were  spokesmen  from 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co. ,  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp. ,  Boise  Cascade,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  who  together 
own  most  of  the  land  under  LURC 
jurisdiction. 

“LURC  is  understaffed  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  responsibilities  in  the  unor¬ 
ganized  territories  in  a  timely  and  ef¬ 
fective  manner,”  insisted  Tom  Eu¬ 
banks  of  International  Paper. 

The  endorsements,  however,  did 
not  come  without  reservations.  “We 
have  no  need  for  someone  who  is  long 
on  theory  and  short  on  horse  sense,” 
said  Sumner  L.  Burgess,  manager  of 
timberlands  and  forestry  for  Boise. 

“Technical  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  seriously  needed  in  regulat¬ 
ing  such  areas  as  bridge  and  road  con¬ 
struction.” 

Most  paper  company  violations  in¬ 
volve  construction  of  culverts, 
bridges  and  ditches  that  do  not  meet 
erosion  control  standards. 

Such  devices  routinely  wash  away 
in  heavy  rains,  polluting  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  with  silt. 

“As  a  landowner,  we  feel  we  de¬ 
serve  a  faster  system  of  processing 


permits,”  Eubanks  said. 

He  said  four  years  ago  most  permits 
were  issued  within  a  month.  Now  he 
says  90  days  is  the  average  and  it  took 
the  agency  161  days  to  issue  one  per¬ 
mit. 

Agreeing  was  Daniel  Corcoran,  a 
management  forester  with  Great 
Northern.  “I  am  only  lukewarm  on 
the  enforcement  position,  but  I 
strongly  support  the  additional  staff 
working  in  education  and  permit  pro¬ 
cessing.” 

The  paper  companies  opposed  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  agency  a  decade  ago  and 
have  supported  legislation  that  would 
abolish  it. 

The  testimony  suggests  the  compa¬ 
nies  now  believe  LURC  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  Maine  government  and 
the  need  now  is  to  make  it  work  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

A  special  legislative  commission 
that  studied  the  agency  reported  that 
only  half  of  700  complaints  of  viola¬ 
tions  had  been  investigated  and  less 
than  half  the  investigations  resulted  in 
resolving  the  violation. 

Klaiber  told  the  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  only  about  a  third  of  the  viola¬ 
tions  involve  forestry-related  harvest¬ 
ing. 

The  majority,  he  said,  involve  il¬ 
legal  camp  construction,  improper 
subdivisions  and  other  intensive  de¬ 
velopment. 

LURC  has  also  established  a  For¬ 
estry  Issues  Committee  comprised  of 
state  agencies  as  well  as  private  envi¬ 
ronment  association  members  and 
landowners,  to  foster  better  commu¬ 
nications  between  government  and 
private  interests. 

Alec  Giffen,  LURC  director,  said 
the  results  of  a  sunset  review  and  an 
Appropriations  Committee  study  has 
“been  beneficial  to  both  sides.” 

“In  addition  to  the  committee’s 
funding  of  three  new  positions  we 
will  also  benefit  from  the  move  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  reviews  by 
several  state  agencies  on  the  same  is¬ 
sue,”  he  said. 

LURC  now  will  administer  rules 
and  regulations — once  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  departments  in  Maine’s  unorga¬ 
nized  territories. 


AiAiiv,)  planning 

architecture 
engineering 
construction 

for  the  Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


MAIN’S  professional  services  are  backed  by  experience 
gained  during  thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  newspaper 

pubiishing  industry 

THE  C.T.  MAUN  CORPORATIOIN 

Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  617-262-3200 
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Converting  27  units  to  PMC  offset 
gave  The  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 

better  reproduction  clarity.  Brilliant 
color.  More  usable  and  salable 
press  time.  And  more  income. 

Enough  to  make  pressroom 
superintendent  Bobby  Snead 
smile  proudly. 

"irs  something  to  compare  your 
product  with  dozens  or  out-of-town 
papers.  And  to  actually  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  for  yourself.  Knowing  we 


put  out  a  top  quality  product  has 
created  a  new  feeling  here.  The 
paper  looks  like  a  leader.  We  feel 
like  leaders.  And  the  public  looks 
at  us  that  way,  too.  Maybe  that's 
why  outadvertising  dollars  have 
gone  up  since  we  made  the  conver¬ 
sion  over  a  year  ago" 

PMC.  Ten  metropolitan  conversions 
to  date.  High  tech,  high  talent  and 
high  marks  for  the  fastest,  most 
economical  offset  conversion  in 
the  business. 


“Sm  Th«  PMC  ExhIbK.  Booth  1604. 
ANPA  Conforonco.  Atlanta.  Juna  9-13.' 


PRESS  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


230  James  Street,  Bensenville,  IL601CI6/1-312-860-5S74/TWX  910-256-6270 


PM  7546 


c  Press  Macnincty  ccxixxation.  1964 


Boston  Globe 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

ed  to  the  vacuum  frame  and  deposited 
on  register  pins.  Vacuum  comes  on 
automatically,  followed  by  exposure 
lamps.  Exposed  negatives  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  feeder  end  of  the  line, 
while  exposed  plates  continue  to  the 
next  step  via  a  transport  mechanism. 

If  more  than  one  plate  is  required  of 
each  negative,  the  operator  simply 
sets  a  counter  on  the  control  panel  for 
the  desired  number. 

The  negatives  then  are  held  in  the 
vacuum  frame  while  unexposed 
plates  are  fed.  When  the  proper  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  have  been  exposed,  neg¬ 
atives  are  returned  and  the  next  nega¬ 
tive  set  begins  its  cycle. 

The  next  unit  in  the  line,  the  Litho- 
plater,  automatically  develops, 
rinses,  gums,  and  dries  two  plates  at  a 
time.  Processing  time  is  less  than  a 
minute.  A  transporter  then  moves 
plates  to  a  bender,  followed  by  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  press-ready  plates. 

“It’s  a  highly  efficient  way  to 
make  offset  plates,”  says  Munroe. 
“We  use  only  three  people  for  the 
satellite  plant’s  platemaking.  All  are 
former  photoengravers  who  have 
been  retrained  for  the  offset  pro¬ 
cess.” 

Use  of  Western  Lithoplate’s  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  unfamiliar  to  Globe  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  main  plant  has  been 
equipped  with  two  Lith-X-Pozer  Is 
and  Lithoplater  38Ds  since  1978. 
These  systems,  which  operate  in  tan¬ 
dem,  rely  on  manual  positioning  of 
plates  and  negatives  on  the  front  feed 
table.  Operation  from  that  point  is 
similar  to  the  Lith-X-Pozer  III  except 
that  throughput  time  is  longer. 

“It  was  obvious  that  we  needed 
faster  plate  production,  which  is  the 
reason  for  the  more  advanced  LXP 
Ills,”  says  O’Neill. 

There  are  also  two  of  Western’s 
Auto  punch/coaters.  As  explained  by 


Machinery  Installation 
Contractors  Since  1888 


Munroe,  the  units  have  replaced  a 
full-time  worker  previously  assigned 
to  this  operation.  The  superintendent 
says  each  machine  can  be  loaded  with 
1,000  plates  in  15  minutes  and  auto¬ 
matically  processes  350  plates  per 
hour. 

The  punch/coaters  are  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  latest  which  follow  a  se¬ 
quence  of  first  coating  the  plate  be¬ 
fore  punching  it. 

The  logic  for  reversing  the  two 
steps  is  manifold:  (1)  no  contamina¬ 
tion  on  the  plate  can  occur  from  the 
punching  step;  (2)  a  more  uniform 
plate  coating  is  achieved  since  there  is 
no  build-up  of  coating  around 
punched  holes;  and  (3)  more  drying 
time  becomes  available  while  the 
plate  is  positioned  and  punched. 

When  the  1988  completion  goal  is 
reached,  the  daily  should  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  contend  with  the  high¬ 
er  productivity. 

Troy  newspapers 
announce  expansion 

The  Troy  Publishing  Co.  of  Troy, 
N.Y.,  announced  an  $8.5  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program  for  its  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  the  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Sunday  Record. 

The  plan  includes  installation  of  a 
new  Goss  Headliner  Offset  press, 
with  full  color  capability,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  three-story  addition  to 
house  the  new  press. 

The  timetable  for  the  expansion 
program,  outlined  by  general  man¬ 
ager  Frank  J.  Hoenig,  has  target  dates 
of  March,  1985 ,  for  completion  of  the 
addition  and  September,  1985,  for  the 
press  operation  to  begin. 

The  Goss  press  to  be  installed  at  the 
Record  will  be  providing  its  readers 
with  a  greatly  improved  product,  fea¬ 
turing  use  of  quality  color  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  new  press  will  also  enable  the 
Record  to  expand  into  the  field  of 
commercial  printing. 


Equipment  Erectors  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

5525  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60650 

■  Press  Installers 

■  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Press  Rebuilders 

■  Mailroom  &  Paper  Handling  Equipment  Erectors 

■  Conversions  &  Web  Width  Changes 

See  us  at  booth  1948  for  a  chance  to  win  a  complete  set  of  golf  clubs. 

For  Estinfiate  Call  312/656/7500 


Personal  computers 
donated  to  j-school 

The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Epson  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  Torrance,  Calif.,  under 
which  Epson  will  provide  more  than 
$575,000  in  personal  computers  and 
telecommunication  equipment  for  use 
in  the  education  and  training  of  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

The  long-term,  lease-purchase 
agreement  provides  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  computer  hardware  at  Medill 
teaching  locations  in  Chicago,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  and  Evanston,  Ill., 
which  will  automate  Medill’s  entire 
journalism  program. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Epson  QX 
10  personal  computers  will  be  used  by 
graduate  students  in  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  to  compose,  edit  and 
then  transmit  copy  to  media  around 
the  country  serviced  by  the  Medill 
News  Service.  Medill  students  cover 
more  than  15  state  delegations  of 
Congress  for  a  dozen  newspapers,  13 
radio  and  1 1  commercial  TV  stations, 
filing  copy  and  doing  network  feeds 
on  breaking  news  stories  on  a  daily 
basis. 

On  the  Evanston  and  Chicago  cam¬ 
puses,  personal  computers  will  be 
used  to  teach  reporting,  writing  and 
other  fundamentals  of  journalism. 

When  fully  installed,  Medill  will 
have  more  than  120  Epson  personal 
computer  systems  in-  operation  at  the 
three  teaching  locations.  Students 
working  on  the  Medill  News  Service 
will  also  have  18  notebook-sized, 
portable  computers  to  use  for  beat  re¬ 
porting  assignments. 


Northwestern  University  students  at  the 
Medill  News  Service  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  use  personal  computers  recently 
installed  for  the  education  and  training  of 
journalism  students. 

The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Epson  America,  Inc., 
under  which  Epson  is  providing  more  than 
$575,000  in  personal  computers  and 
telecommunications  equipment. 
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The  Next  Decade  of  Platemaking. . . 

News  Image  represents  15  years  of  News  Image  will  be  available  in  60  and 

photopolymer  platemaking  experience  120  press  ready  plates  per  hour  models  and 

in  the  newspaper  industry.  The  result  is  have  the  ability  to  run  steel,  aluminum,  or 

a  system  that  offers  simplicity,  compact  Fblyfibron  substrates, 

size,  and  high  tolerance  platemaking  capa-  News  Image  is  designed  to  be  fully  com- 

bility  in  a  totally  automated  “operator  patible  with  the  Letterflex  Flexo  polymers 

friendly”  environment.  for  newspaper  flexo  printing. 
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Four  executives  will  judge  supplier  exhibits 


A  panel  of  four  newspaper 
executives  will  select  winners  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  Awards  for  out¬ 
standing  exhibits  at  the  annual  AN  PA 
Operations  Management  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Atlanta  this  week. 

The  judges  are  Kenneth  C.  Bron¬ 
son,  vice  president  of  Stauffer  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.;  Uzal  H.  Martz, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Pott- 
sville  (Pa.)  Republican;  Walter  E. 
Mattson,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company;  and  Minor  J.  Ward, 
president  of  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

First  prize  plaques  and  certificates 
of  merit  will  be  awarded  in  three 
categories:  island  exhibits  of  1,000 
square  feet  or  more;  island  exhibits  of 
less  than  1,000  square  feet  and  non¬ 
island  booths. 

Judging  will  take  place  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  Sunday,  June  10,  and  win¬ 
ners  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
general  appearance,  originality,  pro¬ 
ductivity  presentation,  demonstra- 
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WITH  WHAT  IS  GOIHG  OH  IH 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBIHG  TO 


ADVERTI$I\G  MRS 


(published  every  second  Friday),  the  oldest  established 
and  liveliest  newspaper  covering  the  odvertising  and 
communications  industry  in  the  very  active  and  growing 
Australian  market. 


ADVERTISING  NEV/S 
Yoffa  Building,  432  Elizabeth  Street 
Surry  Hills  N.S.W.  2010,  Australia 
Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  year  (26  issues)— 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  (or  $A  88.00.  Payment 
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tion,  exhibits  personnel,  lighting  and 
effects. 

E«&P  began  sponsoring  these 
awards  in  1972  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
tribution  by  exhibitors  to  the  success 


of  the  conference. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  general  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  Tuesday, June  2  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  C.  Teubner,  publisher  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Harris  completes  test  of  pagination 


Harris  Corp.,  a  Florida-based 
manufacturer  of  pre-press  electronic 
systems,  announced  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  fompleted  the  field  test 
installation  of  its  8300  Page  Layout 
System  at  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk. 

The  8300  system  was  described  as  a 
“full  news  layout  and  ad  display  com¬ 
position  system,”  by  Thomas  Carno- 
han,  Harris’  manager  of  product 
marketing  for  its  Controls  and  Com¬ 
position  Division. 

Harris  installed  its  8300  system 
which  included  100  megabytes  of 
storage  and  four  work  stations  at  the 
40,000  daily  circulation  Town  Talk 
last  February.  Three  of  the  work  sta¬ 
tions  were  in  the  news  department 
and  the  fourth  was  in  advertising. 

The  Town  Talk  recently  “went 
live”  with  the  8300  system  and  is 
using  it  to  produce  “40  pages  a  day,” 
said  Carnohan.  The  Town  Talk  is  pri¬ 
marily  using  the  8300  system  for  its 
editorial  operations  at  this  time,  he 
added. 

The  8300  work  station  in  advertis¬ 
ing  “eventually  will  phase  out”  the 
Harris  2220  display  ad  units  currently 
in  use  there,  Carnohan  said. 

The  Town  Talk  has  a  Harris  2560 
copy  processing  system  wih  about  45 
1700  series  editing  terminals.  Copy  is 
passed  on-line  to  the  8300  Page  Lay¬ 
out  System,  and  output  from  the  8300 
is  provided  by  two  Harris  7000 
phototypesetters. 


The  8300  system  offers  “flexibility 
and  freedom  in  laying  out  the  editorial 
and  op-ed  pages,”  said  Jim  Butler, 
managing  editor  of  the  Town  Talk. 
“Other  page  editors  are  making 
extensive  use  of  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  items  such  as  shadow  boxes,  grids 
and  tints.  These  items  are  easy  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  place  with  the  8300.” 

Harris  has  shipped  out  six  more 
8300  systems  including  installations 
at  Veto  Beach  (Fla.)  Press-Journal, 
Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register-Star,  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
three  locations  in  Europe  and 
Australia. 

The  company  also  has  8300s  on 
order  at  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle, 
Pioneer  Press  in  Illinois,  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Europe. 

The  8300  is  designed  to  “back-end” 
both  Harris  and  other  companies’ 
front-end  systems  and  will  drive  all 
third  generation  CRT  and  laser  type¬ 
setters,  Harris  said. 

Fifth  print  site 
for  N.Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  started 
printing  its  national  edition  at  the 
plant  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
Statesman.  Austin  is  the  fifth  printing 
site  for  the  edition. 

The  initial  press  run  at  Austin  will 
be  10,000  copies  on  weekdays  and 
15,000  Sundays. 
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Let  MSM  rebuild 
your  tired  Printing  Press 
for  1  /3  the  cost 
of  a  new  one.* 

^Prices  based  on  rebuilding  of  single  width  offset  presses  only. 


Why?  A  NEW  PRESS  costs  a  small  fortune  (often  a  large  fortune). 

PURCHASING  A  USED  PRESS  in  an  “as-is”  condition  means 
you’ve  spent  your  money  for  someone  else’s  maintenance  problems. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES?  WE  GUARANTEE  A  “LIKE-NEW” 
PRODUCT  WITH  A  SIX  MONTH  WARRANTY. 

Do  we  know  our  business?  Our  customers  think  so. 


H.C.  Van  Ausdeln,  Inc. 

Costa  Mesa,  California 

As  you  know,  we  installed  your 
reconditioned  Goss  Community 
Unit  on  our  press  line  aimost  one 
year  ago.  Our  satisfaction  with 
this  unit  was  immediate.  The 
quality  of  workmanship,  both 
mechanicaliy  and  cosmeticaiiy, 
is  excelient.  The  unit  has  been 
extremeiy  trouble-free. . . 

Thank  you, 

Joe  Budna 
Plant  Supervisor 
H.C.  Van  Ausdeln,  Inc. 


La  Voz  de  la  frontera 
Mexicali,  B.C. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  let  you 
know  how  much  we  appreciate 
what  you  and  your  company  have 
done  for  us.  Over  the  years  you 
have  maintained  our  presses,  and 
the  quality  of  your  work  is 
exempiary. . . 

Regarding  the  Urbanite 
instailation  for  Tijuana,  your 
handling  of  this  one  from  the 
sale  to  the  startup  was 
professional  and  efficient 
as  aiways. 

Sincereiy, 

Mario  Vaides  Hernandez 

Generai  Manager 


Valley  Newspapers 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

. .  .The  refurbishing  of  the  units 
didn't  take  long  at  all.  It  was  a 
joy  working  with  you  and  your 
fantastic  crew.  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  seen  a  bunch  of  men  work 
that  hard  and  professionally 
like  that  before. 

...  If  you  ever  need  references  for 
potential  clients,  please  have 
them  call  me.  I  would  enjoy 
bragging  about  how  well  my  units 
look  and  run. 

Sincerely, 

Dennis  Fasching 

Press  Foreman 


Do  it  right  the  first  time. .  .caii  MSM. 
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BUYING /SELLING  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
MACHINERY  REBUILDING  &  REFURBISHING 
WEB  OFFSET  SERVICE 
MOVING  &  ERECTION 
ROLLER  GRINDING 


5260  E.  CANADA  •  TUCSON.  AZ  85706  •  (602)574-0031 
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Color  sells! 

Quadra-Color  sells  color! 


Quadra-Color  units  set  the  new 
standard  for  cost-effective  color 
printing.  Let  us  show  how 
Quadra-Color  makes  color 
printing  economical  for  your 
customers  and  can  be  a  profit 
maker  for  you. 
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□  Superior  reproduction  of  blanket 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  l(X)) 


tical  on  what  is  important. 

“1  perceive  a  greater  interest  by 
reporters  in  assessing  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  environmental  impact  of 
scientific  development,”  Wilford 
said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  scrutiny  by 
the  press  is  mandated  because  so 
much  tax  money  is  involved  in  the 
research  funding  process.  “Science 
represents  an  increasingly  large 
investment  in  taxpayer’s  money  and 
we  should  know  how  well  it  is  being 
spent  and  how  decisions  are  made  in 
setting  priorities.  Recent  frauds  in  sci¬ 
ence  also  indicate  that  science  is  a 
very  human  enterprise  subject  to 
some  loose  practices,”  he  said. 

“But  any  investigative  emphasis 
should  not  lead  to  a  reporting  of  sci¬ 
ence  that  overdoes  the  adversarial 
positions  at  the  expense  of  the 
explanations  of  what  is  important  to 
research,”  Wilford  said. 

Forty-eight  of  the  50  respondents  to 
the  ASU  survey  felt  that  more 
investigative  work  was  necessary  and 
even  mandatory  if  science  writing  is 
to  be  considered  a  legitimate  field  of 
specialty  journalism. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  science  report¬ 
ing  is  no  different  from  any  other 
kind,”  wrote  Paul  Jacobs  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  “It  requires  skeptic¬ 
ism  and  the  need  for  a  reporter  to 
disassociate  himself  from  what  he  re¬ 
ports,  so  that  when  the  achievement 
proves  to  be  a  fraud  or  failure  he  can 
report  that  as  well.” 

Others  amplified  his  views  and 
wrote  that  many  science  writers  too 
often  view  themselves  as  part  of  the 
science  establishment  rather  than 
arms-length  observers  and  reporters. 

Joann  Rodgers,  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers,  believes  investigative 
reporting  is  “absolutely  necessary” 
within  the  field.  ‘‘Science  is, 
increasingly,  a  business,  political, 
government,  and  social  story,”  she 
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wrote.  “It’s  mainstream  news  —  not 
fluff!” 

Tom  Harris  suggested  that  science 
writers  begin  spending  as  much  time 
and  effort  reviewing  the  researchers 
themselves  as  is  given  to  the  results 
they  present. 

“All  reporting,  all  genuine  report¬ 
ing,  is  investigative  by  its  very  na¬ 
ture,”  Harris  said.  “Specialists  in  this 
or  any  other  field  must  not  settle  for 
what  is  on  the  surface,  for  the  rhetoric 
and  flurry  of  press  handouts.  The  con¬ 
servationists  and  the  industrialists 


One  respondent  to  the 
ASU  survey  said  newspaper 
science  writing  wili  not 
improve  untii  “editors 
themseives  reaiize  they  are 
among  this  country’s 
scienced  iiiiterates.” 


and  the  researchers  must  be  viewed 
with  caution.  Interconnections  and 
bias  must  be  looked  for.  It  is  time  we 
spent  as  much  time  and  effort  review¬ 
ing  the  researchers  and  their  methods 
as  we  did  their  results.  But  serious 
journalists  have  always  done  that.” 

Solid  investigative  stories  may  be 
necessary  to  sober  the  public  from  the 
intoxicating  promises  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  according  to  Kitta  MacPherson, 
science  writer  for  the  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  N.J. 

“My  reporter’s  instinct  tells  me 
there  is  always  room  for  investigative 
reporting,”  she  wrote.  “People  are  so 
intoxicated  with  the  phenomenons  of 
high-tech  and  the  like  as  a  panacea  for 
our  staggering  economy  that  ques¬ 
tions  challenging  its  bases  are  rare.” 

“The  science/medical/industrial 
complex  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
military/industrial  complex,”  The 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  Neil  Rosenberg 
wrote.  “The  amount  of  money  spent 
annually  justifies  constant  vigilance 
and  accountability  on  its  use.  There  is 
great  opportunity  for  waste,  fraud, 
and  chicanery.” 

Richard  Harris,  science  writer  at 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  pointed 
out  that  investigative  reporting  need 
not  be  equated  with  muckraking. 

“It  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  science  journalist  to  discover  fraud 
in  science  on  his  own,”  he  wrote. 
“But  in-depth  science  writing  can  and 
should  publicize  the  conflicts 
between  science  and  policy  making. 
When  research  decisions  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  politics  rather  than  sci¬ 
ence,  the  public  ought  to  know.” 

Dawn  Chase  left  no  doubt  about  her 
sentiments  on  the  subject.  “Scientists 


and  researchers  should  be  watched 
and  reported  on  as  if  they  had  their 
fingers  on  the  button!”  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  reporter  wrote. 

Is  the  nature  of  science  news  itself 
changing? 

Many  respondents  reported  less 
emphasis  on  the  spectacular  “break¬ 
through”  and  incerasing  coverage  of 
scientific  trends  and  developments 
that  affect  the  general  public. 

“There  appears  to  be  more  interest 
on  the  part  of  reporters  questioning 
what  is  occurring  —  who  is  making 
the  money,  how  is  it  affecting  the 
public,  what  will  it  mean  for  the  nation 
or  mankind,?”  wrote  one  respondent. 
“This  contrasts  with  the  science  writ¬ 
er  who  got  the  news  release,  wrote  the 
shock  story,  and  had  the  lunch  —  all 
designed  not  to  rock  the  boat  being 
motored  by  a  power  source  within  a 
particular  field:  medicine,  drugs,  che¬ 
micals,  whatever.” 

The  ability  of  the  science  press  to 
cope  with  ever  more  increasing  com¬ 
plex  subjects  (immunotherapy,  re¬ 
combinant  DNA,  pulsars,  quasars, 
etc.)  has  been  a  surprise  to  me,”  Neil 
Rosenberg  wrote.  “The  growth  of  sci¬ 
ence  magazines  and  science  pages  in 
newspapers  attests  to  the  public’s 
growing  appetite  for  science  news.” 

Tom  Harris  put  the  situation  in  sim¬ 
ple  terms. 

“Oh  sure,  the  buzz  subjects  and 
issues  change  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  more  interest  in  cancer 
research  and  hazardous  waste  man¬ 
agement  today;  more  in  clean  water, 
AIDS,  or  wilderness  preservation 
tomorrow.  It  is  a  shifting  science,  but, 
hopefully,  getting  more  sophisticated 
as  the  readers  get  more  enlightened; 
that  is  the  nature  of  the  process,”  he 
said. 

Dayton  Journal  Herald  reporter 
Jim  Babcock  thinks  science  stories 
are  improving,  stylewise.  “I  believe 
we  are  seeing  better  writing  as  editors 
realize  that  stories  do  not  have  to  be 
written  like  a  third  grade  textbook,” 
he  said.  “The  scientist/sources  also 
better  understand  stories  should  not 
read  like  journal  reports  either.” 

Can  newspaper  science  coverage 
be  upgraded? 

One  respondent  to  the  ASU  survey 
said  newspaper  science  writing  will 
not  improve  until  “editors  them¬ 
selves  realize  they  are  among  this 
country’s  scienced  illiterates.” 

Many  science  writers  vented  critic¬ 
ism  at  editors  and  claimed  science 
writing  could  be  improved  on  all 
fronts  if  reporters  were  given  more 
time,  more  space,  and  more  resources 
with  which  to  work. 

“Science  writers  need  more  time  to 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Catholic  press  members  air  their  gripes 


When  journalists  at  the  recent 
Catholic  ^ess  Association’s  national 
convention  squared  off  on  the  issue  of 
women’s  ordination  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  the  discussion 
involved  almost  as  many  questions 
about  the  role  of  the  religious  press  as 
about  theology. 

Charlene  Scott  Wamken,  associate 
editor  of  the  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Catholic  in  Tulsa,  complained  that 
she  was  forbidden  from  writing  furth¬ 
er  about  women’s  ordination  soon 
after  a  local  bishop  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Vatican. 

Later,  Wamken  said,  she  was  told 
not  to  write  about  the  Pope,  either. 

“For  the  Catholic  press  to  mature 
there  can’t  be  subjects  we  can’t  write 
about.  We  have  to  be  able  to  speak. 
There  has  to  be  free  discussion,’’  she 
told  a  seminar. 

Bishop  Joseph  Imesch  of  Joliet,  Ill. , 
told  the  same  seminar  he  would  be 
“very  uncomfortable’’  at  the  thought 
of  banning  the  coverage  of  certain 
topics. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  also 
said  he  would  not  permit  writers  on 
his  diocesan  paper  to  print  a  column  in 
favor  of  women’s  ordination  because 
it  contradicts  church  teaching. 


“Wamken  works  for  a  Catholic 
newspaper.  Does  that  mean  she  can 
write  whatever  she  wants  or  feels?  I 
don’t  think  so,’’  Bishop  Imesch  said. 

Other  speakers  during  the  May  22- 
25  joint  convention  of  500  journalists 
from  the  CPA  and  Associated  Church 
Press  in  Chicago  also  stressed  that  the 
Catholic  press  has  an  advocacy  role. 

The  journalists’  role,  several 
speakers  said,  is  not  limited  to 
opposing  changes  like  women’s 
ordination. 

At  times,  several  bishops  said,  it  is 
to  defend  liberal  trends  in  the  church, 
such  as  the  recent  American 
bishops’s  controversial  pastoral  letter 
on  war  and  peace,  and  an  upcoming 
pastoral  letter  on  the  economy,  which 
is  also  sure  to  stir  criticism. 

Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland  of 
Milwaukee,  for  example,  urged  the 
journalists  to  defend  bishops  who  are 
attacked  by  conservative  Catholic 
groups  and  publications. 

The  religious  gathering  also  tackled 
the  issue  of  Vatican  disapproval  of 
several  recent  liberal  religous  books. 
The  CPA  members  passed  a  “sense  of 
the  convention’’  resolution  calling  the 
Vatican’s  withdrawal  of  imprimaturs 
from  two  recent  American  books 
“non-collegial  and  unjust.’’ 


Platemaker 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


“With  the  NEWS-PLATER  2500  a 
non-technical  person  can  find  pro¬ 
blems  and  correct  them.’’ 

Controls  on  the  NEWS-PLATER 
2500  are  located  near  the  copy-board 
loading  area.  Indicators  on  the  con¬ 
sole  include  an  alarm  in  case  of  jams, 
with  counters  and  dials  voltage  on  the 
plate  being  processed. 

For  normal  operation,  the  copy- 
board  is  loaded  and  activated  at  the 
press  of  a  button,  initiating  the  com¬ 
plete  cycle  which  ends  when  the 
copyboard  lowers  and  opens  —  ready 
for  the  next  paste-up  to  be  loaded. 

The  department  also  processes 
about  15-to-20  color  separations  a 
week,  shooting  color  and  page  nega¬ 
tives  separately  and  then  stripping  the 
color  separation  films  into  the  page 
negatives  to  avoid  registration  pro¬ 
blems  on  the  press. 

On  the  production  floor,  old  and 
new  platemakers  stand  side  by  side, 
almost  touching.  One  operator  works 
both  machines  at  a  time,  and  in  recent 
months  the  department  has  been  cut¬ 
ting  30  to  45  minutes  from  the  time 
previously  required  to  get  ready  for 
some  press  runs. 
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Color  press  brings  more  advertising  business 


An  expanding  market  for  flyers, 
advertising  circulars  and  similar  pro¬ 
motional  pieces  is  providing  a  profit¬ 
able  opportunity  for  the  Gleaner  and 
Journal  Publishing  Company  of  Hen¬ 
derson,  Kentucky. 

The  Gleaner  publishes  a  newspaper 
of  12,000  daily  circulation  and 
16,000  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  several 
related  advertising  supplements. 

“We  anticipate  a  growth  of  30%  in 
the  near  future,”  said  Walter  Dear, 
publisher.  “Many  national  and  re¬ 
gional  advertisers  are  coming  back 
from  television,  and  we’ve  noticed  a 
resurgence  in  our  advertising  linage 
as  a  result.” 

“We  are  in  a  good  position  to  han¬ 
dle  this  new  demand  because  we  have 
an  outstanding  four-color  press,  as 
well  as  a  versatile  production  line,” 
Dear  added.  Their  Web  Leader  press 
has  one  Quadra-Color  in  line  with 
four  perfecting  units  and  a  folder. 
This  line  is  twinned  and  associated 
with  four  more  perfecting  units  and  a 
folder.  All  units  are  made  by  the  Web 
Press  Corporation  of  Renton,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

With  this  kind  of  flexibility,  they 
can  easily  meet  the  demands  of  their 
customers  for  advertising  to  special¬ 
ized  markets,  yet  provide  the  econo¬ 
my  of  large-scale  runs  in  an  effective 
advertising  medium. 

Referrals  and  recommendations 
from  customers  play  a  major  part  in 
expansion  of  the  company’s  volume. 
“The  bottom  line  is- we  get  a  good 
image  from  our  Web  Press  equip¬ 
ment,”  said  Buddy  Morgan,  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

The  company  easily  produces 
87,000  eight-page  tabloids  for  the 
Sureway  Grocery  chain,  with  eight 
different  editions,  process  color  on 
front  and  back  pages,  and  all  inside 
pages  with  spot  color.  Other  custom¬ 
ers  include  malls  and  local  drug  stores 
with  products  including  coupon 
books  and  mini-tabs. 

“This  versatility  also  improves  the 
editorial  content  of  the  paper.  The 
Quadra-Color  provides  us  with  un¬ 
limited  latitude  editorially.  We  can 
shoot  a  news  event  at  11  a.m.,  and 
since  we  make  our  own  separations, 
we  can  have  that  story  with  a  color 
picture  on  the  press  and  running  by 
12:30.  The  Quadra-Color  unit  is  by 
far  the  best,  most  productive,  news¬ 
paper  unit  in  its  class  on  the  market 
today,”  Morgan  said. 

“None  of  the  Web  Leader’s  com¬ 
petitors  can  hold  a  candle  to  the 
Quadra-Color,”  Morgan  continued. 
“In  the  event  of  a  late  news  story, 
we  always  meet  our  deadline. 


“Quite  often,  the  press  foreman. 
Bud  Campbell,  doesn’t  know  we  have 
process  color  scheduled  until  he  com¬ 
es  to  work.” 

“The  Web  Leader  installation  with 
Quadra-Color  is  the  most  flexible 
newspaper  printing  press  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today.  Our  Web  Leader  has  done 
everything  the  maker  said  it  would.  It 
has  always  done  everything  we  have 
asked  of  it.” 

The  press  room  equipment  is 
backed  up  by  a  large  composition  and 
art  department  to  provide  full  produc¬ 


tion  service  to  customers. 

“We  can  offer  a  good  product  mix, 
and  as  a  result,  many  of  our  customers 
are  advertising  agencies  and  shopping 
malls  who  want  to  take  advantage  of 
our  four-color  capabilities,”  Morgan 
added. 

“In  the  years  before  the  company 
bought  the  Quadra-Color,  waste  aver¬ 
aged  about  2.5%,  Morgan  said. 
“After  the  color  was  added,  waste 
was  about  5%,  while  printing  200% 
more  four  color,  so  the  jobs  were 
much  more  profitable ,  ’  ’  Morgan  said . 
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ATEX 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


management  and  the  merging  with 
text  for  output  to  a  variety  of  output 
devices. 

In  order  to  link  the  functional 
departments,  Atex  concluded  that  it 
must  build  compatible  databases 
among  advertising,  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  networking  system  that 
would  provide  all  departments  with 
the  specialized  information  they 
need,  including  current  information 
from  other  departments.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  to  be  able  to  handle 
peak  production  loads  under  deadline 
pressure. 

Atex  began  a  series  of  major 
development  projects  in  the  late  1970s 
with  an  eye  toward  what  the  demands 
of  1980s  newspaper  production  may 
be.  The  emphasis  was  on  the 
functionality  of  systems  within  each 
department.  Some  of  the  results  of 
these  projects,  which  provide  the 
existing  components  of  the  TPE  con¬ 
cept,  will  be  on  display  at  the  AN PA 
show. 

Among  the  products  are  the  News 
Layout  System,  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  which  integrates  page 


design,  layout,  content  development 
and  newshole  production  with  the 
front-end  system.  Also  on  display  will 
be  the  Atex  Integrated  Advertising 
System,  which  interactively 
integrates  its  Display  Ad  Manage¬ 
ment  System  with  its  new  Classified 
Advertising  System. 

Atex  is  now  developing  a  produc¬ 
tion  system,  using  32-bit  technology, 
to  handle  all  production  functions  for 
all  departments.  It  will  be  connected 
by  a  high-speed  link  to  editorial  and 
advertising  systems  and  it  will  be 
dedicated  to  managing  and  merging 
all  text  and  graphic  data  immediately 
prior  to  output,  thereby  minimizing 
graphics  traffic. 

With  this  approach,  Atex  believes 
the  data  storage  and  throughput 
potential  of  the  overall  system  design 
becomes  less  problematic.  The 
theory  is  to  cluster  the  expensive 
technology  still  required  to  get  very 
large  files  on  and  off  magnetic  disks, 
interprocessor  buses  and  high-speed 
parallel  ports  in  a  true  multi¬ 
processing  mode,  and  do  it  fast 
enough  to  make  sense  in  the  news¬ 
paper  production  environment. 

In  this  part  of  the  project,  Atex 
plans  to  work  closely  with  parent 
Kodak,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
optical  data  storage. 
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Hoechst  to  sell 
EOCOM  to  Gerber 

American  Hoechst  Corp.  will  sell 
its  EOCOM  Electronic  Systems 
Division  in  Tustin,  Calif.,  to  Gerber 
Scientific,  Inc.  of  South  Windsor, 
Conn.,  for  cash. 

Gerber  Scientific  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Gerber 
Scientific  Instrument  Co. 

EOCOM  designs,  manufactures, 
markets  and  services  laser-based 
imaging  devices  used  in  reprog¬ 
raphics.  Its  two  principal  product 
lines  are  laser  platemaking  devices 
used  in  the  printing  industry  and  laser 
direct-imaging  systems  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  printed  circuit 
boards. 

EOCOM  developed  a  “direct  com¬ 
puter  to  plate”  system  using  laser  and 
electronic  techology  which  is  being 
tested  by  Gannett  Co.’s  Utica  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press. 

Frank  Gallagher,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  Utica,  said  the  sale  of 
EOCOM  to  Gerber  will  be  “a  tremen¬ 
dous  plus  provided  Gerber  decides  to 
continue  the  effort”  to  develop  the 
laser  platemaker. 

He  said  Gerber's  management  has 
given  him  assurances  that  they  are 
committed  to  that  effort. 

AM  International 
files  Chapter  11 

AM  International,  Inc.  which  mar¬ 
kets  and  manufactures  graphics 
equipment,  has  filed  its  amended 
reorganization  plan  and  disclosure 
statement  with  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court. 

The  plan  filed  with  the  court  gener¬ 
ally  reflects  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  previously  reached 
between  the  company  and  its  official 
creditors’  committee. 

The  plan  includes  provisions  for  the 
settlement  of  approximately  $285  mil¬ 
lion  of  pre-Chapter  1 1  indebtedness. 

Before  the  plan  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  court,  it  must  be  accepted  by 
creditors  and  stockholders  of  the 
company.  The  claims  of  the  principal 
class  of  unsecured  creditors  must  not 
exceed  $275  million. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  aggregate  cash 
payout  of  approximately  $201  million 
and  distribution  of  approximately  40 
million  shares  of  new  common  stock. 

The  cash  would  come  from 
internally  generated  funds,  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  termination  of  the 
company’s  comprehensive  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  about  $50  million  from  new 
secured  borrowings  from  sources 
other  than  pre-petition  claimants  and 
the  sale  of  new  common  stock  to  the 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan. 
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Calif,  daily  to  appeal  ruling  by  OSHA 


The  State  of  California  has  cited  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  for  allegedly 
failing  to  alert  its  pressmen  that  ink 
they  used  earlier  this  year  contained 
PCBs,  a  suspected  carcinogen. 

The  newspaper  is  appealing  the 
citation,  claiming  that  none  of  its  pre¬ 
ssmen  were  affected  by  the  ink  and 
that  the  suspected  chemical  is  not 
listed  by  the  state  as  a  hazardous  sub¬ 
stance. 


See  related  story  on  page  36. 


“If  there  is  no  finding  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  how  are  we 
guilty  of  not  informing  them  (the  pre¬ 
ssmen),'’  said  John  Hammett,  the 
Mercury  News’  vice  president  of 
employee  relations. 

California’s  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (Cal- 
OSHA)  also  issued  three 
informational  warnings  to  the  news¬ 
paper  because  of  the  way  it  handles 
workers’  exposure  to  hazardous  che¬ 
micals. 

Cal-OSHA  spokeswoman  Dianne 
Dienstein  said  the  citations  and  warn¬ 
ings  followed  an  investitation  based 
on  an  employee  complaint. 


Hammett  told  E&P  that,  at  the 
request  of  pressmen,  all  of  them  were 
examined  by  the  California  Occupa¬ 
tional  Health  Clinic,  which  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  newspaper. 

“The  pressmen  were  all  healthy 
people  based  on  the  tests,”  Hammett 
asserted.  He  said  the  clinic  had  found 
no  traces  in  the  pressmen  of 
dichlorobiphenyl,  a  form  of  PCB. 

“If  there  is  no  finding  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  how 
are  we  guilty  of  not 
informing  them  (the 
pressmen),”  said  John 
Hammett,  the  Mercury 
News'  vice  president  of 
empioyee  reiations. 


Earlier  this  year,  a  single  batch  of 
ink  pigment  that  has  been  blamed  for 
the  presence  of  PCBs  in  yellow  print¬ 
ing  ink  was  shipped  to  several  news¬ 
papers  in  western  states  by  the  Mag- 
ruder  Co.  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

According  to  Hammett, 
dichlorobiphlenyl  is  not  listed  as  a 
hazardous  material  by  the  state. 
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SYNDICATES 


Conservative  political  columnists  gain 

George  Will,  William  Satire  and  others  are  thriving  during  an  era 
that  has  seen  America's  political  climate  shift  to  the  right 


By  David  Shaw 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  when 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  was 
traveling  around  the  country  com¬ 
plaining  about  a  “liberal  bias" 
throughout  the  American  news 
media,  a  few  newspaper  editors  grud¬ 
gingly  conceded  that  Agnew  had  at 
least  one  valid  point — most  political 
commentators  in  the  press  were 
liberal. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Washinf>ton 
Post  hired  conservative  George  Will 
as  a  columnist,  and  the  New  York 
Times  hired  William  Safire  as  a  col¬ 
umnist. 

Now  many  editors — and  many  col¬ 
umnists  and  syndicate  executives  as 
well — say  the  most  interesting  and 
best-written  syndicated  political  col¬ 
umns  being  written  today  are  those 
written  by  conservatives.  Will.  Sa- 
Fire.  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Buckley  Jr.  All  intelligent.  All 
provocative.  All  superb — and  dis¬ 
tinctive — prose  stylists.  All  with 
wide-ranging  interests.  All  con¬ 
servative. 

What  happened  to  the  liberals? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  answer  is  that 
the  mood  of  the  country  has  shifted  to 
the  right,  and  the  columnists  reflect 
that  shift — just  as  the  columnists  of 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s  tended  to 
reflect  the  liberalism  of  those  times. 

Moreover,  even  many  liberals 
agree  that  those  on  the  political  left, 
be  they  politicians  or  pundits,  no  lon¬ 
ger  have  original,  creative  ideas  to 
society’s  problems. 

After  a  generation  of  liberal 
ascendency,  “a  great  deal  of 
intellectual  ferment  has  taken  place 
on  the  right  (in  recent  years),’’  said 
Jack  Fuller,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  at  the  Chiccifio  Tribune. 

“That  attracted  people  to  it, 
excited  people  .  .  .  some  of  them 
writers  (with)  fresh  .  .  .  styles  and 

David  Shaw  is  a  stall'  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  This  article  is 
excerpted  and  adapted  from  a  story 
that  appeared  in  the  Times  on  April  9. 
(Copyright,  1984,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Reprinted  hy  permission.) 


George  Will 

new  ideas,’’  Fuller  said. 

At  the  same  time.  Will  says,  the  left 
has  suffered  a  “collapse  of  con¬ 
fidence  .  .  .  became  com- 
placent  .  .  .  lost  its  nerve.’’ 

The  best  conservative  columnists 
of  today  also  seem  to  write  with  a 
more  lively  sense  of  humor  than  do 
their  liberal  counterparts.  Even 
Buckley  and  Kilpatrick,  both  of 
whom  have  been  writing  columns  for 
more  than  20  years,  continue  to  write 
with  wit.  Thus,  many  people — 
including  those  who  have  fun¬ 
damental  philosophical  disagree¬ 
ments  with  the  conservative  col¬ 
umnists — often  find  them  more  fun  to 
read  than  the  liberals  with  whom  they 
generally  agree.  The  conservatives 
tend  to  work  with  rapiers;  the  liberals 
with  howitzers. 

Like  most  columnists — and  editors 
and  syndicate  executives — on  the  left 
and  the  right.  Will  specifically 
exempts  columnist  Anthony  Lewis  of 
the  New  York  Times  from  his  criticism 
of  columnists  on  the  left. 

Because  Lewis — like  Safire — 
writes  for  the  Times,  his  column  is 
automatically  distributed  to  newspap¬ 
ers  that  buy  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  papers  publish  their 
columns — or  to  compare  the  size  of 


their  audience  with  each  other  (or 
with  other  columns). 

But  such  comparisons  are  possible 
with  columnists  syndicated 
individually,  and  it  is  revealing  that 
the  conservative  columnists  not  only 
draw  the  most  praise  from  their  col¬ 
leagues  and  competitors,  they  also 
appear  in  the  most  newspapers. 

Kilpatrick  appears  in  514  papers. 
Will  in  375,  Buckley  in  261.  Mary 
McGrory  of  the  Washington  Post, 
whose  liberal  columns  are  highly  re¬ 
garded  for  their  prose  style — even  by 
some  conservative  columnists — 
appears  in  only  160  newspapers.  Wil¬ 
liam  Raspberry  of  the  Post — another 
liberal  who  is  praised  in  some  quar¬ 
ters — appears  in  only  150. 

Most  of  the  other  liberal  columnists 
have  either  died  or  retired  or  are  wide¬ 
ly  perceived  as  having  drifted  more 
toward  the  center  (as  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  Kraft  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times)  or  as  having  generally  run  out 
of  new,  provocative  things  to  say  (as 
in  the  case  of  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times). 

“There  is  a  vacuum  today  .  .  .  fora 
really  articulate,  interesting  liberal 
columnist,’’  says  William  B. 
Dickinson  Jr.,  general  manager  and 
editorial  director  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group. 

But  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  a  truly  leftist  columnist  probably 
would  not  be  successful  in  American 
syndication. 

Actually,  Lewis  argues  that  it’s 
“laughable  .  .  .  pathetic’’  even  to 
speak  of  a  “left’’  in  American  journal¬ 
ism  or  politics.  When  compared  with 
the  left  in  most  other  countries,  the 
American  left  is  “tepid  and  centrist,’’ 
Lewis  said. 

Thus,  the  political  dialog  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  print  and  on  the  campaign  trail, 
generally  ranges  from  slightly  to  the 
left  of  center  to  far  to  the  right  of 
center,  and  interviewees  as  diverse  as 
Kilpatrick,  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee 
(executive  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post)  and  J.  Willard  Colston  (presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate)  agree  that  many  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  just  don’t  want 
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to  print  columns  on  the  ultra-liberal 
left. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  that  are  essential  for  a 
columnist  to  appear  in  if  he  is  to  build 
up  a  large  client  list. 

Alexander  Cockburn,  the  most  left¬ 
ward  columnist  writing  regularly  for 
an  American  daily  newspaper, 
appears  in  only  one  paper — the  Wall 
Street  Journal — and  even  there  only 
once  a  month. 

And  what  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
traditional  liberal  columnists — two- 
time  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times?  Is  he 
still  read  and  respected  in  this  more 
conservative  era? 

Although  most  columnists  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  criticize  their 
colleagues  by  name — a  reluctance 
shared  by  most  editors  and  syndicate 
executives — there  was  widespread 
agreement  among  the  more  than  60 
columnists,  editors  and  syndicate 
executives  interviewed  for  this  story 
that  Reston  is  no  longer  a  consistently 
interesting  liberal  voice. 

The  most  interesting  voice — liberal 
or  conservative — is  that  of  George 
Will,  most  interviewees  said.  Will, 
who  has  a  Ph.D.  and  who  studied 
philosophy,  economics  and  politics  at 
Oxford,  is  acclaimed  for  his  intellect, 
his  wit,  his  elegant  writing  style — and 
his  willingness,  though  conservative, 
to  depart  from  the  expected  con¬ 
servative  position  at  times. 

Will  supports  traditionally  liberal 
positions  on  some  issues  of  welfare 
statism  and  public  safety  (he  supports 
air  bags  in  automobiles,  for  example); 
he  backed  the  Panama  Canal  treaties; 
favors  national  handgun  control,  and 
opposed  capital  punishment  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan’s  request  for  can- 
stitutional  amendments  permitting 
school  prayer  and  mandating  a  ba¬ 
lanced  federal  budget. 

Safire  was  mentioned  more  than 
any  one  except  Will  in  the  course  of 
interviews  for  this  story. 

As  a  former  aide  to  Richard  Nix¬ 
on — and  the  speechwriter  who 
crafted  Agnew’s  remarks  about  the 
media’s  “nattering  nabobs  of  negativ¬ 
ism’’ — Safire  was  not  terribly  wel¬ 
come  at  the  New  York  Times  (or  in 
most  other  journalistic  quarters) 
when  he  was  first  hired. 

But  most  of  his  original  critics — at 
the  Times  and  elsewhere — now  say 
Safire  is  a  first-rate  columnist. 

Like  Will,  Safire  is  an  intelligent 
and  witty  political  commentator.  But 
Safire  is  also  much  more  of  a  reporter 
than  Will. 

Most  recently,  he  broke  the  story 
that  Charles  Wick,  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
had  secretly  taped  many  telephone 


conversations — and  had  then  lied 
about  having  done  so. 

Although  Safire  has  long  defended 
his  former  boss,  Nixon — and  has  tried 
to  minimize  Watergate  by  appending 
the  suffix  “gate”  to  such  subsequent 
(and  far  lesser)  Washington  scandals 
as  “Lancegate”  and  “Koreagate” — 
Safire  has  also  been  willing  to  criticize 
politicians  he  supports,  most  notably 
Reagan. 

Safire  says  that  to  remain  exciting, 
a  columnist  should  have  “a  fierce 
point  of  view  that  is  not  wholly  con¬ 
sistent.  He  has  to  be  explicably 
inconsistent  occasionally.” 

Th  us,  as  a  “libertarian  con¬ 
servative” — as  opposed  to  the  more 
“traditional”  conservatism  of,  say, 
Buckley — Safire  takes  several 
positions  at  odds  with  most  other  con- 
servatives:  He  favors 
decriminalization  of  prostitution  and 
marijuana  possession,  for  example. 

Kilpatrick,  another  widely  admired 
conservative  columnist,  has  also 
differed  with  many  cherished  con¬ 
servative  positions:  He  favors  legal¬ 
ized  abortion  and  opposes  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  that  would 
legalize  school  prayers. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
conservative  columnists  these  days 
may,  in  fact,  be  that  they  are  less  doc¬ 


trinaire  than  their  liberal  counter¬ 
parts — and  more  willing  to  depart 
from  ideological  dogma  on  occasion. 

Essentially,  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
political  columns — those  that 
emphasize  news  and  inside 
information  and  those  that  emphasize 
opinion  and  commentary.  Most  of 
those  discussed  so  far  in  this  story 
clearly  fit  into  the  second  category. 

Other  respected  commentators? 

Joseph  Kraft  is  generally  thought  of 
as  extremely  intelligent  and  per¬ 
ceptive  (and  occasionally  influential), 
especially  on  foreign  affairs,  but  he  is 
also  seen  as  being  too  much 
influenced  by  such  figures  as  Henry 
Kissinger — and  as  being  a  bit  too  full 
of  himself. 

David  Broder  writes  exclusively 
about  domestic  affairs — both  as  a 
reporter  and  as  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Washington  Post — and 
he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  at 
what  he  does. 

Broder  is  a  centrist,  not  an  ideo¬ 
logue,  and  though  he  is  neither  a  styl¬ 
ish  nor  provocative  writer,  he  is  wide¬ 
ly  respected  for  his  sober  insights  into 
the  political  process. 

In  contrast,  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  often  lose  credibility 
precisely  because  they  are  seen  as 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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SYNDICATES — 


having  an  axe  to  grind. 

“Sometimes  they’re  so  obviously 
pushing  the  cause  of  some  source  in 
government  they  happen  to  agree 
with  that  they’re  generating  an  issue 
more  than  reporting  or  explaining 
one,’’  says  Bill  Kovach,  Washington 
editor  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Jack  Germond  and  Jules  Witcover 
also  write  what  is  essentially  a  re- 
portorial  column,  but  even  though 
Germond  concedes  they  are  probably 
perceived  as  left  of  center,  they  are 
not  generally  perceived  as  being  near¬ 
ly  as  influenced  by  ideology  as  are 


Evans  and  Novak. 

What  about  Jack  Anderson?  Some 
editors  think  Anderson  is  wonderful. 
Many  readers  agree.  That’s  why  his 
column  appears  in  more  papers  than 
any  other — 676  dailies  and  142  week- 
ies. 

But  Anderson  is  also  thought  by 
many  editors  to  be  increasingly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  daily  column  as  he 
pursues  other  interests.  As  a  result, 
some  editors  say,  his  column  occa¬ 
sionally  contains  what  appear  to  be 
careless  mistakes. 

To  some  in  journalism,  a  syndi¬ 


cated  column  may  still  seem  like  the 
perfect  job — “a  license  to  travel  and 
butt  your  nose  into  anything  and  make 
yourself  .  .  .  the  center  of  atten¬ 
tion  ....  It’s  about  as  free  a  life  as 
one  can  envision,’’  says  the  New 
York  Times’  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  Max  Frankel. 

But  as  Frankel  also  says,  constant 
deadline  demands  can  make  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  job  “a  prison.’’  Worse,  for 
all  but  the  top  columnists,  columnist 
Philip  Geyelin  may  be  right  when  he 
says  the  syndicated  political  column 
is  “a  slowly  dying  art  form.’’ 


Foreign  editorial  cartoonists  to  be  distributed  in  U.S. 

CWS  package  will  feature  artists  from  34  countries 


About  50  top  editorial  cartoonists 
from  34  countries  will  be  part  of  a 
“Views  of  the  World”  package  being 
offered  by  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate  (CWS)  beginning  next 
month. 

CWS  editor  Steve  Flanagan  said 
the  package  will  give  American  news¬ 
paper  readers  the  “unique”  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  what  foreign  cartoonists 
think  of  U.S.  and  international 
affairs — and  what  foreign  readers  are 
reading.  He  added  that  the  different 
drawing  styles  of  the  artists — several 
of  whom  hail  from  socialist  and  Third 
World  countries — will  also  be  of 
interest  to  readers. 

The  “Views  of  the  World”  roundup 
was  conceived  by  Jerry  Robinson, 
whose  “Life  With  Robinson”  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  are  distributed  by  CWS. 
After  Robinson  (who  also  does 
“Flubs  &  Fluffs”  for  the  New  York 
Sunday  News)  edited  The  1970s:  Best 
Political  Cartoons  of  the  Decade 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1981), 
many  reviewers  of  the  volume  cited 
its  foreign  cartoons  as  its  most 
fascinating  aspect. 

Each  week,  papers  subscribing  to 
the  package  will  receive  five  or  six 
cartoons  arranged  in  a  one-third-page 
format.  The  cartoons — which  will  be 
translated  into  English  if  there  is  a 
label  or  caption  involved — can  all  be 
used  in  one  day  or  individually  on 
separate  days.  A  week’s  worth  of  car¬ 
toons  may  periodically  feature  one 
theme — such  as  the  U.S.  presidential 
election. 

As  a  bonus,  charter  subscribers  will 
also  receive  a  quarterly  portfolio  of 
caricatures  of  political  leaders. 

Those  in  the  “Views  of  the  World” 
package  include  “Aislin”  of  Mon¬ 


This  'Views  of  the  World'  package  features  five  foreign  cartoons. 


treal’s  Gazette,  “Antonio”  of  Lis¬ 
bon’s  Expresso,  “Arotxa”  of  Monte¬ 
video’s  El  Pais,  Juan  Ballesta  of  Mad¬ 
rid’s  Cambio,  Fritz  Alfred  Behrendt 
of  Amsterdam’s  Het  Parool,  “Ben” 
of  Munich’s  Suddeutsche  Zeitung, 
Abe  Berry  of  Johannesburg’s  Star, 
Massimo  Bucchi  of  Rome’s  La  Re- 
pubblica,  and  “CoCo”  of  Taipei’s 
China  Times. 

Also:  Sudhir  Dar  of  New  Delhi’s 
Hindustan  Times,  De  La  Torre  of 
Bogota’s  El  Espectador,  Andy  Dona¬ 
to  of  Toronto’s  Sun,  “Dosh”  of  Tel 
Aviv’s  Ma’ariv,  “Ewk”  of  Stock¬ 
holm’s  Gomaa  Farhat  of 

Cairo’s  El  Youssef,  Jose  Gallego/Julio 
Rey  of  Madrid’s  Diario  16,  Finn  Graff 
of  Oslo’s  Arbeiderbladet,  and  Helio- 
flores  of  Mexico  City’s  El  Universal. 

Also:  Paul  Hoick  of  Copenhagen’s 
Politiken.  “Jeff”  of  Melbourne’s 
Sun,  Zoran  Jovanovic  of  Belgrade’s 
Komunist ,  “Jusp”  of  Basel's 
Nebelspalter,  “Kal”  of  London’s 


Observer,  Haruro  Kobayashi  of 
Tokyo’s  Mainichi  Shimbun,  Szymon 
Kobylinski  of  Warsaw’s  Polityka, 
“Moshik”  of  Tel  Aviv’s  Davar,  Eryk 
Lipinski  of  Warsaw’s  Szpilki,  and 
Duncan  Macpherson  of  -Toronto’s 
Star. 

Also:  “Maximo”  of  Madrid’s  El 
Pais,  Bill  Mitchell  of  Sydney’s 
Australian,  Rogelio  Naranjo  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City’s  El  Universal,  “Nicky”  of 
Sofia’s  Wasp,  “Nico”  of  Zurich’s 
Tages-Anzeiger,  “Oswaldo”  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City’s  Excelsior,  “Pancho”  of 
Caracas’  El  Nacional,  “Pedro”  of 
Oslo’s  Verdens  Gang,  and  Roy  Peter¬ 
son  of  Vancouver’s  Sun. 

Also:  “Pil”  of  Brussels’  De  Stan- 
daard,  “Roger”  of  Managua’s  Barri- 
cada,  Chris  Roodbeen  of  Amster¬ 
dam’s  Elseviers,  Ivan  Steiger  of 
Frankfurt’s  Allgemeine,  “Tim”  of 
Paris’  L’Express,  “Trog”  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  Times,  Martyn  Turner  of  Dub¬ 
lin’s  Irish  Times,  Hector  Valdes  of 
Mexico  City’s  El  Heraldo,  “Bob”  of 
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Baseball  historian  Tom  Knight  writes  nostalgia  column 


“Diamond  Reflections,”  a  baseball 
nostalgia  column  by  Tom  Knight,  is 
now  in  its  fourth  year. 

Knight — Brooklyn’s  official  base¬ 
ball  historian  since  1976 — uses  his  fe¬ 
ature  to  discuss  former  New  York 
Yankees  owner  Jacob  Ruppert,  how 
screens  came  to  be  attached  to  foul 
poles,  the  efforts  of  former  first  base- 
man  Zeke  Bonura  to  organize  base¬ 
ball  leagues  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  II,  and  numerous  other  topics. 

One  column  touched  on  Jason 
Weatherbee,  the  dog  who  was  the 
constant  companion  of  Honus  Wag¬ 
ner  on  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  bench. 
The  Hall  of  Fame  shortstop  claimed 
the  canine  knew  more  about  baseball 
than  many  people. 

“Perhaps  this  unsual  animal  did 
have  some  understanding  of  what  was 
going  on,  for  when  the  Pirates  had  a 
rally  going  he  would  be  barking  away 


Travel  booklet  is  out 

A  booklet  listing  over  300  travel 
articles  has  been  mailed  out  to  about 
250  editors  by  Syndicated  Writers 
Group. 

SWG,  which  is  making  the  stories 
available  immediately,  plans  to 
become  completely  computerized 
this  autumn.  At  that  point,  said  SWG, 
editors  will  be  able  to  “instantly  and 
easily  access  the  entire  (constantly 
updated)  library  from  their  own 
desktop  computer  terminals.”  SWG 
believes  this  will  make  it  “the 
world’s  first  electronic  syndicate  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  to  sell  editorial 
material  directly  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.” 

The  syndicate’s  articles  are  written 
by  journalists  under  direct  contract  to 
SWG,  which  has  a  policy  of  disclosing 
whether  or  not  a  writer  was  “spon¬ 
sored”  by  a  segment  of  the  travel 
industry  while  researching  an  article. 
SWG  is  based  at  Box  23,  Boyertown, 
Pa.  19512. 

Dozen  Terry’  books 

The  first  of  a  series  of  12  volumes 
containing  Milton  Caniff’s  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”  comic  strips  will  be 
released  by  the  Flying  Buttress  Clas¬ 
sics  Library  next  month.  Subsequent 
volumes  will  appear  every  three 


(Continued  from  page  88) 
Brussels’  Het  Nieuwshlad,  Jugoslav 
Vlahovic  of  Belgrade’s  Nin,  and 
“Ziraldo”  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  Jornal 
Do  Brazil. 

CWS  is  based  at  67  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 

— David  Astor 


Tom  Knight  (right)  with  former  baseball 
star  Larry  Doby. 

and  his  tail  would  be  wagging  after  a 
victory,”  wrote  Knight.  “If  the  team 
lost,  the  pooch  would  sulk  in  a  corner 
of  the  clubhouse.” 

The  dog,  continued  Knight,  died 


months  after  that. 

Caniff  (profiled  in  E&P,  April  7) 
drew  “Terry”  from  1934  to  1946,  after 
which  he  started  “Steve  Canyon.” 

New  UM  exec  editor 

Diana  Drake,  managing  editor  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  and  Electronic 
Media  Services,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  those  groups. 

Drake  joined  NEA,  now  part  of 
United  Media  Enterprises,  in  1972  as 
an  assistant  editor  for  science  and 
health. 


during  the  1912  season — soon  after 
biting  an  umpire  who  ejected  Wagner 
from  a  game  with  the  St.  Louis  Car¬ 
dinals. 

Knight,  57,  saw  his  first  game  at 
Ebbets  Field — the  Brooklyn  Dodg¬ 
ers’  stadium — in  1936.  He  later  work¬ 
ed  in  the  insurance  business,  from 
which  he  took  early  retirement. 
Knight,  in  addition  to  writing,  also 
speaks  about  baseball  on  radio  and  tv 
talk  shows  and  in  front  of  various 
school  and  organization  audiences. 

“I  think  folks  are  fed  up  with  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  contracts,  agents,  artificial 
turf  and  all  the  things  that  have  turned 
baseball  into  big  business,”  said 
Knight,  who  is  based  at  235  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11215.  “Therefore, 
they  enjoy  reading  about  baseball 
when  it  was  a  sport.  When  it  was  fun 
and  better!” 


The  new  executive  editor  received 
her  B.A.  degree  from  Harpur  College 
(SUNY-Binghamton)  and  an  M.A.  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Packing  with  Sioane 

Martin  Sioane,  creator  of  “The  Su¬ 
permarket  Shopper”  column  distrib¬ 
uted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate  to 
almost  250  papers,  delivered  the 
“play-by-play”  commentary  during 
the  First  All-American  Paper  Grocery 
Sack  Pack-Off  in  a  New  York  City 
supermarket  last  month. 


We  Read— You  Write! 

Your  most-referenced  magazines,  abstracted  and 
in  your  hands  within  2  weeks  of  publication! 


Popular  Magazine  Review  abstracts 
articles  from  300  popular  magazines. 
Our  editors  read  hundreds  of  articles 
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stracts  provide  you  with  an  encyclope¬ 
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Some  of  the  largest  newspapers  and  TV 
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Gluck  folds  afternoon  dally  in  St.  Louis 


After  a  month  of  mounting  losses, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  publisher 
Jeffrey  Gluck  (May  30)  folded  his 
upstart  afternoon  daily. 

The  St.  Louis  Evening  News  failed 
to  generate  the  circulation  or 
advertising  revenue  that  Gluck 
thought  was  waiting  when  the  rival 
Post-Dispatch  abandoned  the  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  market  on  Feb.  25, 
Gluck  said. 

“We  did  enough  promotion  that  we 
should  have  done  a  hell  of  a  lot  better 
than  we  did.  We  were  looking  for 
some  quick,  cheap  numbers  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
acquisition  costs  to  get  them  were 
higher  than  to  get  Globe  readers,” 
Gluck  told  E&P. 

To  reach  the  afternoon  readership, 
the  Evening  News  sampled  heavily. 
Of  its  80,000  daily  press  run  during  the 
first  two  weeks,  for  example,  50,000 
copies  were  given  away.  Over  the 
next  weeks,  the  press  runs  declined  to 
30,000. 

Advertising  linage  was  also  “very 
weak,”  Gluck  said. 

The  evening  paper  used  different 
syndicated  features  than  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  had  a  middle-of-the- 
road  political  orientation  that  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  right-wing  editorial 
views  of  the  morning  paper. 

One  criticism  of  the  paper  was  that 
it  was  top-heavy  with  wire  copy. 

“In  the  Evening  News,  even  local 
stories  were  not  covered  by  a  (staff) 


reporter,  but  picked  up  by  the  wire.  It 
was  more  like  a  small  community 
paper  than  a  metro  daily,”  St.  Louis 
Journalism  Review  publisher  Charles 
Klotzer  said. 

More  than  40  employees  were  hired 
for  the  month-old  paper.  None  will  be 
laid  off,  Gluck  said,  but  the  staff  will 
be  reduced  by  attrition  and  by  “being 

‘We  were  looking  for 
some  quick,  cheap 
numbers  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  turned  out  that  the 
acquisition  costs  to  get 
them  were  higher  than  to 
get  Globe  readers,”  Gluck 
told  E&P. 


pretty  tough  on  some  of  our  Globe- 
Democrat  probationary  people.” 

A  similar  attempt  to  exploit  a  new 
market  for  the  Globe-Democrat  failed 
two  months  ago  when  Gluck  folded  a 
Sunday  edition. 

As  the  Evening  News  folded, 
circulation  figures  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation’s  FAS-FAX  re¬ 
port  showed  the  Post-Dispatch  gain¬ 
ing  sharply  in  daily  circulation,  while 
the  Globe-Democrat  claimed  losses 
of  about  15,000  since  its  purchase 
Feb.  25  from  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper  group. 


Nevertheless,  Gluck  claims  that 
the  Globe-Democrat  has  been  making 
a  profit  since  its  third  week  under  his 
ownership. 

His  claim  is  supported  by  SJR’s 
Klotzer,  who  was  shown  unaudited 
financial  figures  in  the  paper’s  first 
weeks. 

“I  think  he  will  survive  with  the 
Globe,”  Klotzer  said.  “I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  go  on  but  what  he  says,  but  1 
think  at  this  point  he  has  enough 
income  to  continue  without  going 
deeper  in  the  hole.” 

Prior  to  Gluck’s  purchase,  both  St. 
Louis  dailies  shared  profits  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Under  a  controversial  gov¬ 
ernment-approved  joint  operating 
agreement,  Newhouse  will  split  Post- 
Dispatch  profits  evenly  for  at  least  the 
next  50  years. 

Gluck  says  his  efforts  on  the  Globe- 
Democrat  have  forced  him  to  sell  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  and  two  smaller  maga¬ 
zines. 

SR,  which  Gluck  bought  after  it  had 
ceased  publishing  for  nine  months, 
will  likely  be  sold  to  a  group  led  by 
former  Missouri  Congressman  Paul 
Dietrich,  Gluck  said. 

Gluck  said  he  is  also  in  negotiations 
with  potential  buyers  for  Family  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Missouri  Life,  two  other 
magazines  he  says  he  has  brought 
back  to  financial  health  with  a  com- 
bination  of  cost  cutting  and 
intentional  circulation  reduction. 


Rules  for  impersonating  journaiists  estabiished 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
set  new,  stricter  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  undercover  operatives  posing  as 
attorneys,  physicians,  clergymen  or 
journalists. 

Under  the  new  rules,  an  IRS  agent 
or  cooperating  private  individual  can 
impersonate  one  of  these  pro¬ 
fessionals  only  with  the  permission  of 
a  top  official  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  IRS,  the  assistant 
commissioner  for  criminal 
investigations. 

Committees  in  IRS  regional  offices 
can  authorize  lower-level  undercover 
operations  not  involving  the  pro¬ 
fessions. 

The  new  IRS  directive  —  in  the 
form  of  a  rule  issues  to  all  IRS  em¬ 
ployees  —  generally  reflects  the 
philosophy  of  a  pending  Senate  bill 
which  would  limits  undercover 
operations  of  all  government  agencies 
to  specifically-approved  and  careful¬ 


ly-supervised  projects  of  outstanding 
importance. 

Congress  has  shown  increased 
interest  in  the  subject  since  the  FBI’s 
Abscam  operation  against  members 
of  Congress.  Media  spokesman  have 
opposed  authorization  of  any  type  of 
undercover  impersonation  of  news 
personnel. 

Under  the  new  IRS  rule,  Washing¬ 
ton  would  have  to  approve  any 
“Group  1”  undercover  operation, 
which  is  defined  as  an  operation  last¬ 
ing  more  than  90  days,  costing  more 
than  $10,000,  or,  involve  a  “reason¬ 
able  expectation”  that,  among  other 
things:  “The  undercover  operation 
will  involve  an  investigation  of  possi¬ 
ble  corrupt  action  by  a  public  official, 
a  political  candidate,  the  activities  of  a 
foreign  government,  the  activities  of  a 
religious  or  political  organization,  or 
the  activities  of  the  news  media  .  .  . 

“An  undercover  employee  or 
cooperating  private  individual  will 


pose  as  an  attorney,  physician, 
clergyman  or  member  of  the  news 
media,  and  there  is  a  significant  risk 
that  another  individual  will  be  led  into 
a  professional  or  confidential 
relationship  with  the  undercover 
employee  or  cooperating  private 
individual  as  a  result  of  the  pose  .  .  . 

“A  request  for  information  will  be 
made  by  an  undercover  employee  or 
cooperating  private  individual  to  a 
member  of  the  news  media  concern¬ 
ing  any  individual  with  whom  the 
newsperson  is  known  to  have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  or  confidential  relation¬ 
ship.” 

The  limitations  would  not  apply  to 
an  operative  who  merely  identifies 
himself  as  one  of  the  professionals 
while  protecting  the  cover  of  a  sur¬ 
veillance. 

A  lower-level  operation  not 
involving  a  professional  could  be 
approved  by  a  committee  in  an  IRS, 
regional  office. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


CARTOONS 


DAILY  PANEL.  Featuring  "Digger", 
earnest  little  reporter  with  a  unique  tal¬ 
ent  for  being  there  when  the  famous, 
infamous,  and  newsworthy  spill  their 
guts.  Ask  for  free,  camera-ready  samples 
you’ll  be  proud  to  run.  Exclusive  territory 
protection.  Paperwork  Syndicate,  Box 
105-D,  Oxford  Wl  53952. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 
BYTE-LINE(TM)  is  an  entertaining  new 
approach  to  computer  software  aimed  at 
the  lifestyle  section  of  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Sample  topics  include: 
cooking,  exercise,  astrology,  dating  pro¬ 
grams.  Weekly  column  available  from 
two  editors  who  cover  the  field  for  major 
trade.  Send  for  sample  packet.  Byte- 
Line,  4024  Weslin  Ave,  Sherman  Oaks 
CA  91423. _ 


COOKING 


THE  TINY  TIMES-Weekly  childrens 
activity  feature.  Four  tab  pages  of  quali¬ 
ty,  camera-ready  line  art.  Educational 
and  fun  games,  puzzles,  coloring  and 
information  for  pre-school  and  primary 
school  age.  Published  continuously 
since  1965.  Samples  and  prices  on 
request.  Tiny  Features  Inc,  646  Pro- 
spect  Ave,  Hartford  CT  06105. _ 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 


THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill 
Wallace's  current  affairs  column  prove 
itself  to  you.  Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13/53. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GENEALOGY 


SHAKING  YOUR  FAMILY  TREE- 
Readers  respond  to  this  informative, 
lively,  weekly  genealogy  column  (35  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  actively  dig  for  their 
"roots").  Samples,  rates;  Myra  Vander- 
pool  Gormley,  PO  Box  64316,  Tacoma 
WA  98464.  (206)  564-3179. 


GENERAL 


"GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,"  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508. 


SYNDICATION 

FREE  CATALOG  FOR  THE  ASKING 
FREE  TRIAL  COLUMNS  FOR  A  MONTH 
WRITE  OR  PHONE: 

SINGER  COMMUNICATONS,  INC. 
3164 TYLER  AVE,  ANAHEIM  CA  92801 
(714)  527-5650. 


HEALTH 


"KEEPING  CHILDREN  HEALTHY"  by 
Kath  leen  Doheny  gives  the  latest  on  what 
health  professionals  are  saying  about 
taking  care  of  children.  It's  just  one 
biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  medications  for 
consumers,  healthful  travel,  fitness  and 
dental  care.  Plus  timely  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  health  and  medicine.  Our 
6,000  words  each  week  come  to  you  by 
mail  or  electronically  at  a  remarkably  low 
cost.  Send  for  a  sample  or  free  trial. 
Keith  H^lund,  Editor,  International 
Medical  Tribune  Syndicate.  600  New 
Hampshire  Ave  NW,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington  DC  20037. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
Sl3th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS  by  freelance  critic. 
Your  direct  line  to  New  York  City  re¬ 
leases.  Sample  reviews  available.  Movie 
Beat  News,  29  Mersereau  Ave,  Mt  Ver¬ 
non  NY  10553. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills."  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


SCIENCE 


"Your  service  is  a  valuable  one  for  jour¬ 
nalists  like  me  who  covet  a  wide  range  of 
topics-topics  which  are  scientific,  and 
therefore  confusing."  NEED  SCIENCE 
SOURCES?  Call  the  Media  Resource 
Service,  a  free,  foundation-supported  re¬ 
ferral  service  for  the  press,  toll-free  at 
(800)  223-1730.  In  New  York  State, 
(212)  661-9110. 


SPORTS 


GET  PERSONALIZED  OLYMPIC 
EDITORIAL  SERVICE  FROM 
RUNNER’S  WORLD 


The  local  angle... the  sports  angle... the 
human  interest  angle. ..the  special 
interest  angle.  Runner's  World  has  all 
the  angles,  and  you  can  too.  You  can  hire 
the  Runner's  World  editorial  staff  to 
cover  the  Olympics  from  any  angle  you 
choose. 

Put  the  expertise  of  the  world's  largest 
running  publication  to  work  for  you, 
whether  you  need  an  in-depth  profile  of  a 
hometown  athlete  or  a  behind-the' 
scenes  look  at  the  events  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  an  experienced  sports  jour¬ 
nalist.  You  can  purchase  Runner's 
World’s  editorial  services  for  syndicated 
articles  or  made-to-order  exclusives.  Our 
staff  of  10  senior  editors  will  be  on  the 
scene  in  Los  Angeles,  ready  to  take  on 
any  assignment. 

If  you  can't  send  a  reporter  to  the  Olym 
pics.  Runner’s  World  will  send  the  story 
you  need  to  you.  You  can’t  beat  Runner’s 
World  for  fast,  thorough  reporting  and 
track-and-field  expertise.  (^11  or  write 
Mark  Levine,  managing  editor,  14(X) 
Stierlin  Road,  Mountain  View  CA 
94043.  (415)  965-8777. 


EAP  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


WRITTEN 


COMMON  SENSE  BREVITIES,  aware¬ 
ness  of  people,  in  6-9  words.  Storytime 
Fiction  for  children  and  adults,  in  150 
words.  To  get  to  know  two  worthy  fea¬ 
tures,  write  for  12  releases  FREE.  Eppy 
Features,  Box  20356,  New  York  NY 
10025. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPLETE  OFFSET  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  including  1980-5  unit  Harris  V- 
15C  press  and  Harris  JF-7  folder. 
Camera  and  complete  dark  room  equip¬ 
ment.  Complete  plate  maker  equipment. 
Two  bundle  tiers.  Forklift,  and  some 
mailroom  equipment.  Printing  division 
now  grossing  $150,000  outside  job 
printing.  ALSO  available  16,500  weekly 
DIRECT  MAIL  SHOPPER  which  is  gross¬ 
ing  over  $200,000.  The  SHOPPER  has 
two  Comp  7200  and  two  Comp  II  Jr.  with 
19  fonts.  Also  two  waxers,  light  tables, 
four  make  up  tables,  and  additional 
composing  equipment  and  fixtures.  Also 
the  SHOPPER  has  complete  office 
equipment  for  sales  and  accounting. 
Desks,  chairs,  calculators,  typewriters, 
file  cabinets,  Lanier  copying  machine. 
BOTH  PRINTING  AND  SHOPPER  isfully 
equipped  for  immediate  and  continuing 
operation.  TOTAL  SALES  PRICE  FOR 
PRINTING  DIVISION  and  SHOPPER  is 
$635,000,  with  good  terms.  Will  con¬ 
sider  selling  printing  equipment 
separate  at  $345,000  and  SHOPPER 
equipment  at  $295,000.  Terms  can  be 
arranged.  The  business  is  located  on 
Florida’s  central  Westcoast.  CONTACT 
HORACE  HANCOCK,  DAY  (813)  932- 
8157  OR  NIGHT  (813)  682-2028. 
PARTNER  FOR  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Health  reason.  Great  opportunity.  PO 
Box  986,  Albuquerque  NM  87103. 
PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gams  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7 133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc, 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confiuential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
WB  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BrokerseConsu  ItantseAppraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Columbus  OH  43017 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  BROKER 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
3141 1;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 


JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers- Appraisers-Consu  Itants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


PACIFIC  NW  NEWSPAPER 
AASnriATFS 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  ‘Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270 
Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 


Sales*Appraisals«Consultants 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  20533,  Columbus  OH  43220 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLISHER,  35  years,  sales  oriented, 
all  phases,  training.  Free  kit.  JJP  Inc., 
Marlboro  NY  12542. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

If  it’s  important  to  you  and  your  family 
take  a  close  look  at  Montana.  We  have 
four  separate  county  exclusive  Montana 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

papers  from  the  mountains  to  the  high 
plains  that  will  make  money  for  you  and 

COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award-winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 

provide  a  great  place  to  live.  Down  pay¬ 
ments  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  Jep- 
son  &  Associates/Cribb  Media  Ser¬ 
vices — John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223. 

beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100,000 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications:  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  CO  80301. 

WEEKLIES  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Oregon.  MONTHLIES  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky.  TWICE  MONTHLIES  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Colorado. 
James  A.  Martin  Associates,  Box  798, 

GROWING,  PAID  CIRCULATION  weekly 

9747. 

jor  eastern  city.  Excellent  potential.  Ask¬ 
ing  price  of  $150,000,  with  terms, 
includes  phototypesetting  equipment. 
W.  B.  Grimes&Co,  1511  K  Street,  NW, 
Washington  DC. 

EXCLUSIVE  CAROLINA  COUNTY  SEA! 
weekly  and  building.  $100,000  gross. 
$125,000  with  terms.  Box  7527,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Authorized  Signature- 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden. 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  In  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  WOULD  seriously  and  really  like 
to  own  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  of  New  York  state.  I'll  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  My  name  is  Dion  at  (914)  439- 
4601. 

OUR  GROUP  of  widely  respected  dailies 
is  ready  to  expand.  Please  let  me  know  if 
you  have  a  daily  or  a  large,  profitable 
weekly  to  sell.  Vour  contacts  with  us  will 
be  held  confidential.  Write  Box  7557, 

IOWA  WEEKLIES  &  SHOPPER,  gross 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

$814,900,  '84  $876,550,  $130,000 
net,  excellent  staff. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  exclusive,  has  2- 
unit  standard  web  press.  Gross 
$141,000,  cash  flow  $35,000, 
$150,000,  30%  down,  10%,  15  years. 
MISSOURI  DAILY  &  SHOPPER,  gross 

PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  California,  Arizona,  Col¬ 
orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

$700,000.  Terms  at  2  times. 
MICHEGAN  SHOPPER,  '84  gross  pro¬ 
jected  at  $570,000.  Cash  flow 
$100,000.  $475,000,  30%  down,  7 
years,  11%. 

VERSATILE  FAMILY  man,  40,  seeks 
managerial/ownership  situation,  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper,  far  western  states.  Box 

7521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KANSAS  WEEKLY  &  SHOPPER,  full 
plant,  4-unit  Harris,  '84  projected 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

$460,000.  Sale  includes  building,  ter¬ 
ms. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  weeklies,  west 
coastal  area,  full  web  plant,  profitable. 

WANTED  TO  BUY-Shoppers  in  Ohio. 

Send  information  to  COA,  Inc.,  PO  Box 

249,  Lancaster  OH  43130. 

lion,  terms. 

ZONE  5  DAILIES-circulation  range  5- 
7,000  paid  with  shoppers.  Gross  from 
$600,000  to  $1  million.  Cash  or  terms. 
For  information,  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133 

Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 

WANTED— Specialty  publications- 
regional  or  national-trade  or  consumer- 
that  are  printed  on  newsprint  or  may  be 
converted  to  newsprint.  Qualified  buyer, 
contact  Pettus  Randall,  Randall 
Publishing  Company,  PO  Box  2029, 
Tuscaloosa  AL  35403;  (205)  349- 
2990. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

OPEN  TO  OFFERS-Taxes,  health  force 
sale  of  Northwest  weekly.  Near  beaches, 
mountains  and  cities.  Grossing  about 
$100M,  growing  fast,  over  $12,000  in 
ad  revenues  last  month.  Sell  below 

ESTABLISHED  MONTHLY  publication, 
gross  $65,000-$90,000.  Upstate  New 

York.  Owner  retiring.  $65,(100.  (518) 
766-4900. 

gross,  open  to  offers,  owner  will  carry. 
Rare  grovrth  opportunity.  Box  7626,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 

Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 

115  YEAR-OLD  weekly.  Ohio.  Excellent 
profit.  BUSINESS  MONTHLY.  Zone  3. 
Statewide.  OUTDOORSMAN  MONTH¬ 
LY.  Missouri.  OTHER  EXCELLENT 
newspaper  properties  throughout  the 
United  States.  Contact  James  A.  Martin 
Associates,  Box  20533,  Columbus  OH 
43220:  (614)  889-9747. 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO 

PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

SUNBELT  SE  shopper  group,  urban 
area,  gross  over  $5-million,  profitable. 

EQUITY  lender/investor  with  $150m 
needed  for  north  California  shopper 
grossing  over  $700m;  sale  possible. 

SLICK  magazine,  upscale  community 
features,  events;  Florida.  Prive 
$500,000.  High  cash  flow  after  debt 
service. 

OTHER  publications  (shoppers,  papers, 
magazines),  radio  stations  available  also 
in  small  and  medium  markets. 

BECKERMAN  ASSOCIATES.  Inc.,  Box 

9782,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FI.,  33310.  (305 
485-3747. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
).  1  week  — $3.00  per  line. 


2  weeks— $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— U.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.25  per  llpe.  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service,  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additionai  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are;  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2times-$75  per  column  inch;  3times-$70per 
column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  nquaat. 

DEADLINE :Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Edilar  ft  PabiisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


PUBUSHERS  CONSULTANTS 


NEED  THIRD  PARTY  ADVICE 

If  you  have  concerns  about 
Data  Processing,  Finance,  Planning 
or  other  management  concerns 

Contact 

TPG  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 
PO  Box  7461 
Mission  Hills  CA  91346 
(818)  366-7953 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


LOGE/ROBERTSON  ML410  PMT 
camera,  AGFA  copyproof  CP38  pro¬ 
cessor.  Both  6  months  use.  Out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  (216)  263-0248. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


CIRCULATI0N-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write; 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AMICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


CIRCUUTION  and  ACCOUNTING  soft¬ 
ware  using  IBM  PC,  newspaper  tested. 
SOFTWARE  WORLD,  206  E  4th  St,  NY 
NY  10009  or  (212)  460-9170. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  ^ckages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
C^l  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 


Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  S^tems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  libraryof  over  500  discs.  $95  each; 
add$15perlTCTrack.  Bob  Weber  (216) 
831-0480. 


WE  HAVE  SOFTWARE  to  use  Model  100 
(Radio  Shack  $599)  as  remote  terminal 
for  our  CompuGraphic  front  end  system. 
Great  for  satellite  offices,  reporters  on 
assignment.  $100.  Call  Jon  Morrow, 
White  Mountain  Publishing.  (602)  537- 
5721. 


COMPUTERS 


ITEK  COPY  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS. 
Two  complete  730  systems  each  with 
dual  50MB  disk  drives.  Spare  parts 
include  another  drive.  42  Model  51  ter¬ 
minals  and  2  graphic  display  terminals. 
Available  mid-1985.  For  information 
and  complete  inventory  list  call  The 
Toledo  Blade  Co,  Lee  Gagle  (419)  245- 
6219. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  ^000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head,  in¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,00a  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  4  station, 
Didde  Glaser  (Kansa).  IDAB  CS  202. 
Davidson  500  perfector  press;  A  and  M 
11x17  press  model  26o0  with  bruning 
plate-maker.  (703)  521-1089. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  stuffers  guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


SHERIDAN  24-P  inserting  machine  with 
handfly  table,  electrical  panel  and 
vacuum  pump.  Call  Northeastern  News 
(717)  8f9-3403. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BALDWIN  CIRCULATORS  34  GALLON 
Hurletron  65  HP  DC  Drive  motors 
Urbanite  Va  fold.  Cole  Va  fold,  trimmer 
New  Bodine  1/50  HP  Dampener  Motors 
New  Beach  Easy-Loc  Saddle  Bars— 55 
inch 

AGFA  TCS-850  overtical  camera  &  acce 
sories 

Ferag  double  gripper  conveyer 
Saxmayer  FW-16  newspaper  packaging 
system 

MID-AMERICA  GRAPHICS 
(816)  763-1001 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


Newsprint— Specialties,  colors,  con¬ 

verting.  David  F.  Hoy-Paper  Sales,  Cor- 
taro  A2  85230  602/297-9976;  NY  2 1 2/ 
557-3232 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AGFA  RADIOPRINT  DD3700 
PROCESSOR 

_ (216)  263-0248 _ 

AM  TYPESETTERS  CompSet  500 
$3250,  510  $4000,  3510/504 
$6950,  4510/504  $8500,  CompEdit 
5618  $5000,  5810  or  5900  $12,250, 
CompEdit  IP  $3000,  CompEdit  TCO 
$1560,  AM  7133  $1950,  AM  5404 
$2950,  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditioned. 
Trades  OK.  Strips,  Parts  Kits.  All 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 

_ (614)  846-7025 _ 

COMPUGRAPHIC  EDITWRITER  7400 
with  spare  parts  and  tutor  kit.  Ccm- 
pugraphic  Compu-Kwik  processor. 
Argyle  14  x  18  PMT  camera.  Call  (501) 
524-5144. 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 


3C0MPUGRAPHIC  UNISETTERS.  High 
range  6-72  point.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Graph— X,  1106 
Hanover  Ave,  Allentown  PA  18103. 
(215)  439-1942. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  (Commission.. . 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 

_ (216)  562-3750 _ 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNITERMS;  CG  9000  HR,  with  large 
font  library;  CG  7200.  Harris  TXT; 
PDP8.  AKI  keyboards.  IBM  MTST/MTSC 
Units.  Curtis  (703)  521-1089. 


2  VIDEOSETTER  Universals,  loaded 
with  spares,  late  models,  30  grids;  4 
MDT  350’s,  1  MDR;  offers.  (216)  562- 
3700  or  3750. 

Compugraphic 
owners  are  lucky... 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER 
system! 

microCOMPOSER  com¬ 

puterized  typesetting.  Total  corv 
trol.  total  versatility.  Remote  ter¬ 
minals.  Telecommunications. 
Much  more! 

Your  CompuWriter,  EdItWnter, 
UmSetter.  etc.  Is  not  obsolete... 
only  the  way  you  use  It  Is. 

Let  us  ctiange  all  that. 

Cybertext  Corporation 
Box  860  Areata.  CA  05521 
707-822-7079 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  BfETRO  UNITS 
Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  addi¬ 
tions,  or  as  a  package  with 
double  8:1  folder.  28 V4” 
cutoff,  either  BS”  of  86”  web 
width  (at  your  option).  Each 
unit  is  complete  with  pump 
and  rail  inking  system,  su1> 
structure,  RTF  and  unit 
drive.. .arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediate^. 

Ken  Knioeley,  Produetlon 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers;  (304)  348- 
S118. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Va  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Gk^Urbanite folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Communify  5  units  1976 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 

1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1500  &  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  VI 5A,  8  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108 

Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  106,  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck. 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color. 
Urbanite,  5  units,  remanufactured. 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units. 

Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3-color  units. 
SSC  Community,  21  inches,  8 
units. 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75. 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979. 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1969. 
Community,  3  units,  1976. 
Community,  2  units,  1975. 
Community,  4  units,  1970. 

HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974. 

845,  8,  6,  3  units. 

845  add  on  units. 

V  25,  8  units,  1982. 

V  150,  8  units,  1983. 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower. 

HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  Vi  units 
SOLNA  color  king,  4  units,  1982. 
News  King,  6  units,  1971. 
Disbibutor,  8  units,  1977-81. 

CARY  FP  4540  splicers  pair. 

MEG  0-500  splicers,  5. 

Goss  Urbanite  3-arm  splicers,  8. 

Muller  288  stacker. 

Muller  227  inserters  with  231  stackers. 

Plan  to  visit  ONE  booth  number  1319at 
ANPA. 


PRESSES _ 

URBANITE,  8  units,  22%”,  1965 
Urbanite,  10  units,  239/16”,  2  3/C 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  14  units,  1000-1 100  series, 
4  folders,  all  or  part 
Harris,  845,  8  units,  1976 
Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22V4" 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21W',  4  units 
BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2  22y4  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 


You  are  also  invited  to  visit  our  plant 
during  your  ANPA  convention  visit. 

One  Corporation/Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351  telex  700563 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
20^6766. 


SIX  UNITS  HARRIS  V-15  JF-7  Folder. 
Four  units  64  Newsking.  $75M 
delivered  and  installed.  (818)  885- 
5995. 


2  unit  1000  series  Suburban 
4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
6  unit  Urbanite  press  complete  with  tri¬ 
color  unit  and  upper  former 
Urbanite  add-on  units— 1962 
Urbanite  Va  folder 
Urbanite  folder— 1964 
JF12  Harris  folder  with  ouble  parallel. 
V15A  add-on  units  1975/76 
2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4 
4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6 
News  King  and  Daily  King  add-on  units 
KJ4  folder 

KJ6  folders— your  choice  of  3 
4  unit  (k)lor  Kin^l963 
Gregg  Imprinter  for  VI 5A 
Acumeter  Paster 

Offen’ed  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

PO  Box  15999 

Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


TAPE  equipped  quarter-folder  for  SC  or 
Suburban  press,  completely  rebuilt  with 
26  inch  web.  $7300.00  exchange.  All 
cylinders  replated,  exchange.  Call 
Dauphin  Graphics  (717)  362-3243. 


12  Goss  digital  pasters 


Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 


Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun  4000  pounds,  paper  clamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
0)le  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pre.ssroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


PLATEMAKING 


CHANGING  TO  S.A.U.? 

Two  almost  new  K  &  F  punch  bend  and 
trim  machines  used  only  six  months, 
model  4SGR-21.  23  9/16  by  55  inch 
web  width.  Fantastic  buy,  perfect  for 
Letterflex  operation. ALSO 
340  almost  new  K  &  F  shims  and  lockups 
for  23  9/16  inch  cylinder.  $50  for  shim 
and  lockup.  (609)  393-9344. 


2  LETTERFLEX  290  A's  including  recy¬ 
cle  and  additional  hardware  for  polyfib- 
ron  substrate. 

1  Letterflex  spare  parts  kit. 

1  4560  Beach  platebender. 

All  used  4  years  in  excellent  contition. 
Will  sell  for  15%  of  original  cost. 
Contact  R.  Cooney.  (612)  372-3885. 


INDUSTRY 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
offset  new^per  press,  22y4”  cutoff, 
running  at  66''  web  width.  72  inch  web 
width,  5  printing  units,  2  folders,  5 
RTP’s.  Optional  oven  and  chills  for  co¬ 
ated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily  newspaper 
with  high  pagination.  Priced  reasonably. 
$500,000  or  best  offer.  Ipec 
Incorporated;  (312)  459-9700. 


SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80’s  to 
survive  through  the  90's  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

(^11  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


VER-A-FAST's  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland  OH  44102. 
(216)  651-2000. 


CONSULTANTS 


CONSULTANTS  for  aquisitions,  merg¬ 
ers,  partnerships,  sales,  and  start-ups. 
James  A.  Martin  Associates,  Box  798, 
Columbus  OH  43017.  (614)  889- 
9747. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

MARKETING  « 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR;  Tenure 
track.  Begins  August  20.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able,  depending  on  degree  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  PHD  preferred. 
Teach  combination  of  courses: 
Introduction,  Basic  Reporting,  Editing, 
History,  R-TV  News,  International, 
Religious,  Specialized  Publications. 
Send  resume  to  Paul  Krakowski, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh  PA  15282.  Du¬ 
quesne  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  in 
broadcasting  sequence.  Should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  2  to  3  courses  in 
introductory  and/or  advanced  level  his¬ 
tory,  production,  programs  and 
audiences,  promotion.  Ph.D.  preferred; 
masters  required.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Dr.  Marian  D.  Nelson, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 
OK  74078.  Application  deadline  is  July 
6,  1984.  OSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DIRECTOR 

SPORTS  INFORMATION 

The  University  of  Hartford  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  Sports  Information  Director.  The  SID  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Director  of  University  Affairs  and  is 
responsible  for  all  sports  information  and  sports  pro¬ 
motion  activities  of  the  intercollegiate  athletics  pro¬ 
gram.  The  SID  provides  all  necessary  information  to 
the  media  and  the  public  and  solicits  media 
involvement  through  personal  contacts.  The  SID 
develops  necessary  publications,  including  programs 
and  promotional  materials  for  all  events. 

Bachelor’s  degree  required,  as  well  as  strong  writing, 
public  relations,  promotional  and  organizational  skills. 
Experience  in  Sports  Information  in  a  major  college 
athletics  program  preferred. 

Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Applications  deadline  is  June  30,  1984. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Developement 

University  of  Hartford 

West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06117 

UNIVERSITY 
OF  HARTFORD 

on  •9Mif  opportunity,  oflfiiiimfiVt  ocfion  ampfayof 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  publ- 
ic  relations  courses  and  coordinate 
extension  program.  Qualifications: 
Masters  degree  plus  5  years  professional 
experience.  Send  letter,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  Marian  Nelson,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater  OK  74078, 
by  July  6,  1984.  OSU  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  employer. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  to  expand 
community  Journalism  program  for 
regional  public  university,  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  o.  Assistant  Professor  (tenure 
track):  to  teach  community  journalism, 
reporting,  feature  writing  and 
introduction  to  mass  communications 
for  undergraduates.  Must  have  Master’s 
(PhD  preferred)  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  or  Journalism  or  related 
field,  five  years  community  journalism 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  microcomputers- 
phototypesetting  systems.  Minimum 
$19,048.  Send  by  June  29  resume, 
three  letters  of  reference,  transcripts  to 
Robert  0.  Shipman,  Director,  Mass 
Communications  Institute,  Mankato 
State  University,  Mankato  MN  56001. 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER-Small  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  6  needs  an  aggres¬ 
sive  experienced  person  to  assist  our 
publisher  with  day  to  day  operations. 
Salaiy  open.  Reply  Box  7624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  heavy 
phoneroom-building  experience  for  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  group.  Healthy  salary 
plus  incentives  plus  profit-sharing 
should  yield  $25,000  first  year,  then 
more.  Requires  full-charge,  promo-wise, 
competitive  recruiter/trainer/ 
salesperson.  Fine  staff,  superb  plant  and 
growth.  Box  7575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER  for  private¬ 
ly-held  Zone  9  diversified  media  com¬ 
pany.  Responsibilities  include 
implementation  of  all  stages  of  corpo¬ 
rate-wide  financial  planning  and  con¬ 
trols;  supervision  of  corporate  account¬ 
ing  and  MIS  departments.  Excellent 
benefits.  No  travel.  If  you  have  at  least 
five  years  newspaper  financial  back¬ 
ground,  an  advanced  business  degree 
and/or  a  CPA,  send  resume,  salary  nis- 
tory  and  requirements  to  Box  7605,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


GENERAL  MANAGER  WANTED 
FOR  MID-ATLANTIC 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
The  General  Manager  we  are  looking  for 
will  be  in  total  charge  of  the  newspaper 
and  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  all 
departments  with  specific  strengths  in 
advertising  management  and  a  good 
grasp  of  interpreting  financial  data. 
Also  should  be  well-versed  in  budgeting 
as  well  as  solid  understanding  of  circula¬ 
tion  sales  and  accounting.  Of  course 
knowing  what  a  good  news  product  isand 
how  it  is  achieved  is  also  very  essential . 
This  assignment  is  not  for  a  beginner.  We 
are  looking  for  a  seasoned  Number  One 
General  Manager  If  you  have  a  proven 
track  record  and  interest  in  going  forward 
with  a  fast  growing  newspaper  group  and 
enjoy  hard  work  and  the  wonderful  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  mid-Atlantic  states,  then  get 
in  touch  w(th  us  immediately.  We  re 
waiting  for  you.  We  are  currently  reach¬ 
ing  toward  20,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  and  hope  you  are  the  one  that 
can  take  us  to  25,000.  Don't  wait,  get  in 
touch  with  us  now.  Box  7636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  OF  PROMOTION 
AND  RESEARCH 

175,000  daily  in  Zone  5  is  looking  for  a 
person  to  run  the  Promotion,  Research 
and  Marketing  Departments. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision, 
budgeting  and  administrative  work 
associated  with  these  departments. 
Development  and  production  of  all  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  for  news,  advertising 
and  circulation.  Coordination  of  all  publ¬ 
ic  service  events;  coordination  and 
development  of  research  information 
available  locally  and  through  outside 
vendors. 


We  are  2^2%. .. 

Atex  has  been  the  leader  in  text  processing  and 
interactive  computer  systems  since  the  early 
seventies.  Our  customers  are  some  of  the 
largest,  most  prestigious  publishers,  law  firms 
and  government  agencies.  Acquired  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak  in  1 98 1 ,  Atex  is  combining  the  best 
of  its  talents  with  the  expertise  and  support  of 
Kodak. 

If  a  career  with  a  fast-growing  company  seems 
exciting  to  you  please  call  to  schedule  an 
appointment  to  see  and  learn  more  about  us  on 
Saturday,  June  9th,  Sunday,  June  10th  or 
Monday,  June  11th,  between  the  hours  of 
9AM  and  S  PM  in  the  downtown  Marriott, 
Courtland  and  International  Boulevard.  Please 
call  (404)  6S9-6S00.  and  ask  for  Atex  in  the 
Hickory  Hill  Room  or  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Atex,  Inc. 

Dept.  KMM 
32  Wiggins  Ave. 

Bedford,  MA  01730 


An  equtl  opportuni(>  empkner 


A  KCXJAK  COMPANY 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gams  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten- 
tiaL  Box  7582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  now  for  controller  for  a 
group  of  4  small  Wisconsin  newspapers. 
Applicants  should  be  strong  in  the  tax 
area  and  have  some  computer  knowl¬ 
edge.  Newspaper  experience  preferable. 
Salary,  profit-sharing,  pension  plan  and 
usual  fringes.  Please  send  a  resume  with 
complete  education  and  work  history  to 
Gary  B.  Gaier,  Lavine  Newspaper  Group, 
20-22  W  Central  St,  Chippewa  Falls  Wl 
54729  or  call  (715)  723-5515. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

The  Washington  Post  is  looking  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual  with  proven  management 
experience,  preferably  both  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  sales.  Candidate  must  possess: 

•Strong  sales  orientation 
•Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  customer  serv¬ 
ice 

•Positive  field  orientation 
•Ability  to  recruit,  select,  train  and  motivate 
independent  distributors  in  a  wide  variety  of 
environments  (urban,  suburban  and  rural) 
•Excellent  people  skills  and  organizational  ability 
•SoHd  record  keeping  skills 
•Familiarity  with  demands  of  TMC 


Group  Vice  President 
Newspaper  Publishing 

A  New  York-based  broadcasting  group  will  soon 
enter  tbe  newspaper  publishing  field.  We  are  seeking  a 
group  vice  president.  Hie  skiDs  should  be  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  joumaUsm,  with  an  appreciation  of,  or 
experience  in,  editorial  content.  Knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing  equipment  useful.  Background  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment  useful.  Background  can  be  repertorial,  business, 
publishing  or  financial. 

A  background  in  daily  publishing  would  be  helpful, 
but  not  necessary. 

If  you  think  you  have  the  skiDs— real  or  potential — 
please  send  resume  to: 

PO  Box  96 

Rockefeller  Center  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10185 

EEO/MF 


Excellent  benefits  and  salary'  (commensurate  with 
experience)  plus  bonus  based  on  performance.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  challenging  position  as  a 
member  of  a  diverse  energetic  circulation  team  on  a 
leading  metropolitan  newspaper  with  a  great  tradi¬ 
tion  and  a  record  of  consistent  growth,  then  send 
detailed  resume,  including  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
Box  PS230 

1150  15th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20071 


We  are  an  equal  opportunity  and  affinnative  action  employer 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  in  beau¬ 
tiful  northwest  Wyoming.  Five-day  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Drive,  dedication  and 
imagination  nrare  important  than  vast 
experience.  Management  potential. 
Send  resume  to  Mr.  Frederick,  Northern 
Wyoming  Daily  News,  PO  Box  508,  Wor- 
landWY  82401. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  8  12,000 
circulation  daily  and  weeklies.  Zone  5. 
Minimum  of  5  years  sales  experience 
plus  some  management  experience  re¬ 
quired.  We're  a  small  group  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  real  professionals.  If  you  can 
manage,  motivate  and  generate  sales  in 
a  comMtitive  market  place,  please 
apply.  ^  7592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Due  to  expansion  Westminster  Publish¬ 
ers  is  looking  for  qualified  people  with 
successful  record  in  sales.  Must  be  able 
to  motivate  sales  staff. 

Shoppers  and  weeklies  are  located  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  Good  company  benefits. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  M.  McWilliams,  Westminster 
Publishers,  Box  811,  Bradenton  FL 
33506. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Challenging  career  opportunity  for 
aggressive  sales-oriented  individual  to 
manage,  instruct,  train  and  motivate  a 
telephone  staff  of  6  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  Boston  suburban  market.  Strong 
organizational  skills  and  leadership 
qualities  important  for  continuous  sales 
program.  Classified  or  newspaper  re¬ 
late  advertising  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  VDT  system  helpful.  Send 
letter  and resume  outlining  salary  history 
and  accomplishments  in  confidence  to: 
Robert  C.  Sears,  Personnel  Manager, 
The  Salem  Evening  News,  155  Washing¬ 
ton  St,  Salem  MA  01970. 


GROW  WITH  THE  TELEGRAPH  one  of 
New  England's  top  linage  dailies- 
.. .needs  an  aggressive  classified  mana¬ 
ger  to  lead,  train  and  motivate  a  sales 
staff  of  6  inside  and  3  outside. 
Excellent  growth  opportunities  and 
benefit  package. 

Send  resume  to  Bradford  Burley,  The 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008,  Nashua  NH 
03061. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR— manage 
sales  and  marketing/promotion  func¬ 
tions  for  expanding  group  of  suburban 
weeklies.  R^uires3  years  experience  in 
advertising  sales  management.  Re¬ 
sumes  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Director,  Wolfe  Publications  Inc,  Fishers 
NY  14453. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Rare  oppqrtunity  in  beautiful  area  in 
Zone  9  to  join  our  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  in  a  key  retail  leader¬ 
ship  role.  Requirements  include  retail 
advertising  sales  and  management 
experience  which  includes  demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  and  skill  in  managing 
people  including  performance  appraisal/ 
training/coaching  and  development. 
Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  7611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


"SHOPPER"  CAREERS 


Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 


THRIVING  SUNBELT  MARKET 
7  day  morning  Zone  6  daily  (20,000 
ABC  plus  18,000  direct  mail  TMC  prod¬ 
uct)  needs  an  ad  director  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  promotion  background.  Good 
benefits  and  salary  package.  Send 
resumeto  Box  7616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  6  day 
afternoon  daily  in  central  Florida.  8,500 
circulation  plus  TMC.  Supplement  print¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  ready  for  the  challenge  of 
high  growth  market  send  full  resume  to 
Box  7608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  daily  with  total  market  sys¬ 
tem.  Requires  shirt  sleeve  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  with  record  of  creative,  well 
motivated  leadership,  and  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  sales  development, 
management,  and  personnel  training 
and  motivation.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentive.  Send  resume  attention  L.  R. 
Shaull,  8  Willoughby  St,  Wapakoneta 
OH  45895. 


AGGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING  salesper¬ 
son  needed  tor  Northern  Wyoming  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper.  Sales  experience 
necessary.  Newspaper  and  artistic  back- 

f round  helpful.  Resume  only  to  Powell 
ribune.  Box  70,  Powell  WY  82435. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  energetic, 
experienced  and  aggressive  ad  director. 
Must  be  able  to  plan  campaigns,  sell  big 
accounts  and  lead  staff. 

We  offer  you  a  great  opportunity  on  a 
rowing  Southwest  suburban  daily  in  a 
ighly  competitive  market.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  place  to  live  and  raise  a  family, 
and  our  newspaper  is  a  winner. 

Send  complete  resume  and  references. 
Box  7615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  San  Francisco  penninsula 
independent  newspaper  seeks  a  top- 
notch  manager  to  head  a  department  of 
20.  Ideal  candidate  should  have  an 
advertising  degree,  broad  classified 
experience  and  strong  sales  leadership 
abilities.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  plan. 
Excellent  employee  benefits  include  car, 
pension,  liberal  vacation  plus  good 
employer  paid  H/W  life  insurance  plan. 
No  phone  calls.  Send  resume  detailing 
experience  and  salary  expectations  to  G. 
C.  Cranor,  General  Manager,  San  Mateo 
Times,  PO  Box  5400,  San  Mateo  CA 

94402. _ 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  goal-oriented  retail 
sales  manager  with  at  least  3  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  progressive  newspaper  group 
nevrspaper  group.  30,000  PM  daily  in 
university  community.  Lew  Spence, 
Advertising  Director,  Box  9030,  Charlot- 

tesville  VA  22906. _ _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  5  seven  day  morning  publication 
with  TMC  program  in  good  growth  situa¬ 
tion  with  strong  daily  and  weekly  compe¬ 
tition  needs  an  aggressive,  hard-hitting 
manager  to  supervise  retail  sales 
operations.  Position  reports  to  hands  on 
advertising  director  who  needs  a  strong 
right  arm  to  motivate,  educate  and  guide 
willing,  but  basically  weak  sales  and 
support  staff.  Sound  interesting?  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  7632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
58,000  far  west  daily  with  56,000 
direct  mail  product.  Fast  paced,  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  young  sales  staff  re¬ 
quires  experienced,  take  charge  mana¬ 
ger  with  proven  record  to  train,  lead  and 
motivate  staff  of  12.  Exceptional  benefit 
package  and  future  career  opportunities. 
Box  7566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


VISUAL  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST 
European  Stars  and  Stripes,  American 
daily  newspaper  publish^  in  Germany, 
is  looking  for  a  visual  information  spe¬ 
cialist  to  serve  in  its  arts  section  in  sup¬ 
port  of  wide  variety  of  feature  stories  to 
include  politics,  industry,  travel,  and 
various  activities  and  programs  of  mili¬ 
tary  services  overseas.  Incumbent  would 
make  initial  selections  of  photographs, 
art  work  or  other  visual  material  in 
accordance  with  specific  instructions  as 
to  themes  to  be  illustrated.  Must  apply  a 
knowledge  of  printing  processes,  as  they 
relate  to  the  reproduction  of  black  and 
white  and  color  photographs  and  art 
works,  and  the  available  reproduction 
equipment.  Layouts  are  prepared  in 
accordance  with  established  format  and 
procedure.  Candidates  must  have  a 
minimum  of  3  years  general  experience 
in  the  field  of  visual  communication  of 
information  or  with  the  a  ppl  ication  of  the 
principles  of  artistic  design,  and  1  year 
of  specialized  experience  demonstrating 
the  ability  to  best  utilize  appropriate 
materials  (maps,  slides,  charts  and  other 
art  works).  Specialized  exerience  may 
have  been  gained  as  layout  and  design 
specialist,  layout  illustrator  or  exhibits 
design.  Starting  salary  of  $17,138  P/A, 
plus  tax-free  living  allowance  of  up  to 
$5,700  P/A  for  employees  with  family  or 
$4,600  without  family.  These  living 
allowance  rates  are  subject  to  change  by 
the  Department  of  State,  based  on  the 
current  value  of  the  dollar  in  Germany. 
Also  group  insurance  and  round-trip 
relocation  reimbursement. 

Applicants  must  send  a  complete  appli¬ 
cation  form  (DA  form  3433)  and  a  full 
reference  to  advertisement  #17/84. 
Application  forms  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  The  European  Stars  and  Stripes, 
New  York  Operations  at  (212)  620- 
3333.  Applications  must  be  postmarked 
on  or  before  June  18  and  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Office  in  care  of  European  Stars  and 
Stripes  (New  York  Operations),  252  7th 
Ave,  Rm  401,  New  York  NY  10001. 


CIRCULATION 


A  NEW  NATIONAL  daily  newspaper  with 
offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  Jersey  is 
currently  hiring. 

Managers  and  Supervisors 
for 

Retail  Sales  and 
Home  Delivery 

Circulation  candidates  should  be 
experienced  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  sales  areas  and  deliveiy  routes. 
Areas  open  in  many  major  cities.  For 
consideration  apply  to: 

Circulation  Director 
PO  Box  25970 
Los  Angeles  CA  90025 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  dai¬ 
ly  in  northeastern  Oklahoma.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Minimum  3  years 
experience  as  circulation  manager  or 
assistant.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
7596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Arizona 
daily.  Telemarketing,  crewing,  contests, 
overall  circulation  development,  TMC, 
computer  application.  Good  salary, 
incentives.  Box  7638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Good 
opportunity  for  aggressive  marketing- 
minded  sales  pro  tolead  anxious  staff  in 
competitive  market.  Right  person  will 
know  circulation  computer  systems.  Tot¬ 
al  market  coverage  experience  will  give 
you  an  edge.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  plus 
excellent  benefits  and  a  great  suburban 
market  to  live  in.  Good  opportunity  for 
career  growth.  Write  in  strict  confidence 
to:  Publisher.  The  Register,  1  Register 
Plaza,  Shevrsbury  NJ  07701.  EOE  M/F. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  sought  by 
multiple  publication  firm  (newspapers 
and  magazines)  in  southeast  Michigan. 
This  is  a  management  opportunity  as 
part  of  an  expansion  move.  Willing  to 
train  the  right  person  who  has  some 
experience.  Strong  candidate  will  have 
paid/free  experience,  knowledge  of  con¬ 
version,  newspapers  and  magazine 
fulfillment.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  David  Hohendorf,  Box  14,  Union 
Lake  Ml  48085. _ 

SALES  MANAGER 

California  newspaper  seeking  a  sales 
manager  with  experience  managing  door 
to  door  sales  contractor,  telephone  sales 
contractor,  motivating  district  per¬ 
sonnel,  carrier  promotions,  apartment 
sales.  Position  will  include  authority 
under  circulation  director  coordinating 
sales  efforts  with  circulation  managers 
of  home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 
Excellent  newspaper,  fringe  benefits, 
and  ideal  area  to  live.  Send  resume  to 
Box  7602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
appi  ication  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  and  ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
Bright,  versatile  journalist  needed  to 
cover  growing  arts  and  entertainment 
community  in  thriving  Anchorage  for 
Alaska's  largest  newspaper.  The 
Anchorage  Times. 

The  city  has  several  local  dance  groups, 
universify  and  community  productions, 
in  addition  to  a  professional  repertory 
theatre,  and  a  semi-professional  city 
orchestra  and  opera.  Many  interna¬ 
tionally  known  dance  and  musical 
groups  stop  here  to  perform  during  their 
travels.  The  city  also  has  a  dynamic 
artistic  community. 

Duties  include  organizing  and  writing  fe¬ 
atures  for  Thursday  weekends  entertain¬ 
ment  section  and  Sunday  Arts  & 
Entertainment  section,  and  coordinating 
reviewers  for  dance,  theatre  and  music 
performances. 

Three  years  daily  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Bill  King,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  The  Anchorage  Times, 
Box  40,  Anchorage  AK  99510-0040. 


BUSINESS/FINANCIAL  editor  sought 
for  AM-PM  Sunday  combination.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  would  supervise  staff 
of  4  reporters.  Would  also  be  expected  to 
do  some  reporting,  write  one  or  two  col¬ 
umns  a  week,  plan  and  execute  major 
economic  enterprise  projects.  We  pub¬ 
lish  separate  AM  and  PM  papers  6  days  a 
week  with  one  staff  and  have  a  large 
Sunday  financial  section.  Qualified 
candidates  send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to  Joe  Fenley,  Managing  Editor/ 
news,  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc,  Dayton 


National  Advertising  Sales  Manager 

Major  Northeast  metropolitan  newspaper,  7-day,  is  seeking 
a  highly  motivated  person  to  fill  the  position  of  National 
Advertising  Sales  Manager.  This  experienced  individual  will 
manage  a  multi-product  line,  sell  through  formal  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  be  responsible  for  the  national  marketing  plan. 
This  person  will  plan,  budget,  and  develop  sales  strategies 
as  well  as  forecast  and  analyze  sales  trends.  Travel  is  re¬ 
quired.  Solid  national  selling  experience  also  is  required,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  motivate  sales  staff  and  national  market¬ 
ing  representative  organization.  Position  will  report  to  the 
Advertising  Director.  If  interested,  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  7630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  award- 
winning  Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper. 
3 — 5  years  experience  required.  Night 
shift,  2—11  pm.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  seasoned  journalist  with  manage¬ 
ment  ability.  Send  resume  (no  phone 
calls)  to:  Sue  Deans,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boul¬ 
der  CO  8u306.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED,  top  notch 
journalist  whose  tired  of  the  day  to  day 
rind?  Have  you  considered  teaching, 
ut  don't  want  to  leave  the  frantic  news¬ 
room?  This  job  may  be  for  wu.  The  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat,  a  l(^night-Ridder 
newspaper,  is  beginning  a  pilot  program 
to  help  train  journalism  students.  We 
need  someone  to  be,  in  essence,  the  city 
editor  for  12  to  15  senior  students  from 
Florida  AM  University's  accredited 
division  of  Journalism.  They  will  each 
work  24  hours  a  week  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  stories  for  the  Democrat.  You  will 
assign  and  edit  those  stories.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  editor  will  report  to  the  managing 
editor  and  will  be  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  at  Florida  AM.  Minimum  quali¬ 
fications:  Bachelor's  degree,  5  years 
practical  experience,  including  2  years 
asan  editor.  Startingdate:  July  1 , 1984. 
If  this  job  sounds  interesting,  write  Min¬ 
dy  Keirnan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Tallahassee  Democrat.  PO  Box  990,  Tal¬ 
lahassee  FL  32302.  Application 
deadline  is  June  22.  Include  a  letter 
explaining  why  you  want  the  job,  salary 
requirements,  resume  and  clips. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
The  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  a 
125,000  circulation  all-day  newspaper 
for  a  polished  writer  and  aggressive  beat 
reporter  to  join  its  business  reporting 
team.  This  reporter  will  specialize  in 
coverage  of  a  major  railway  company 
headquartered  in  Roanoke  and  the  coal 
industry,  in  addition  to  covering  other 
business  news.  Minimum  experience  is 
3-5  years;  beat  experience  is  essential 
and  business  writing  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume  and  clips  should  be  sent 
to  William  K.  Warren,  Managing  Editor, 
PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke  VA  24010.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


COPY  EDITOR  by  Florida  metro.  Must  be 
excellent  copy  editor  and  headline  word- 
smith  with  at  least  two  years  experience 
on  a  daily.  Don't  apply  unless  you  have 
superb  potential  or  ability  and  a  fervent 
interest  in  editing  local  and  wire  news 
copy.  Send  resume,  references,  tear- 
sheets,  letter  of  interest  immediately  to : 
Box  7593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  DESK 
We  have  2  openings  on  our  copy  desk  at 
The  Herald  and  Review,  an  over  50,000 
daily  and  Sunday  Lee  Enterprises  news- 
aper,  located  in  central  Illinois, 
ositions  open  are  assistant  news  editor 
and  copy  editor.  College  and  several 
years  daily  experience  preferred, 
including  supervisory  experience  in  the 
case  of  assistant  news  editor.  Both  are 
night  jobs.  If  you  can  spot  spelling 
errors,  know  a  good  photo  when  you  see  it 
(and  know  how  to  use  it),  value  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  editing  a  story  and  rewrit¬ 
ing  and  aren't  afraid  to  question  copy, 
send  your  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Terri  Buckley,  Herald  and  Review,  PO 
Box  311,  D^atur  IL  62525. 

Equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F 


COPY  EDITOR 
Fast-growing  New  England  alternative 
news  weekly  seeks  talented  writer/editor 
to  grow  with  us.  Must  have  proven 
exceptional  abilities  in  writing,  copy 
editing  and  headline-writing.  This  is  a 
newly-created  position  with  an  exciting 
paper  and  we  are  looking  for  the  very 
best.  Send  resume,  clips,  to  Michael 
Bingham,  Worcester  Magazine,  PO  Box 
1000,  Worcester  MA  01614. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  is 
unique.  We're  a  large  evening  paper 
(108,000  daily)  with  a  growing  circula¬ 
tion.  Our  Sunday  paper.  The  Herald 
American,  is  growing  rapidly  too, 
approaching  250,000  circulation.  One 
reason  we're  growing  is  because  we're 
making  our  local  news  package  better 
every  day  with  tougher  reporting,  better 
editing,  more  attractive  design,  more 
imaginative  story  assignments  and  more 
ambitious  projects. 

We're  recruiting  a  city  editor  who  has  a 
record  of  achievement  in  running  or 
helping  to  run  a  distinguished  local  news 
operation.  If  you're  a  city  editor  or  assis- 
tant  city  editor  at  a  paper  that 
distinguishes  itself  regularly,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  If  you  are  someone  who 
can  organize  efficiently,  create  great 
journalism  and  work  harmoniously  with 
others,  you're  the  kind  of  city  editor 
we're  looking  for. 

If  you're  in  a  big-city  rat  race  and 
dreaming  of  a  great  opportunity  in  a  liv¬ 
able  environment,  consider  us.  (Check 
Rand  McNally's  Places  Rated  Almanac 
for  an  impartial  view  of  Syracuse  NY. 
You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised.) 

Send  letters,  resumes,  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Timothy  D.  Bunn,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Herald-Journal,  Clinton 
Square,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse  NY 
13221. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  mominger 
seeks  assistant  editor  to  close 
the  newspaper.  Spanish  must 
be  first  language.  Ability  to  su¬ 
pervise  essential,  we  have  a  70 
person  newsroom  and  130,000 
circulation,  send  resumes  to 
Helga  Serrano,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  El  Mundo,  GPO  2408,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936. 


COPY  EDITOR,  solid,  with  slot 
experience  needed  byZone9daily.  Must 
be  able  to  write  good  headlines  and  help 
others  do  the  same.  Ideal  candidate  has 
dummied  pages  for  a  metropolitan  daily, 
can  show  us  clips  of  outstanding  head¬ 
lines  and  examples  of  on-the-spot  news 
judgments  that  have  resulted  in  out¬ 
standing  pages.  Pay  up  to  $575.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  7641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER.  Newspaper 
experience.  Growth  opportunity.  Zone  2. 
Resume,  salary  to  Box  237,  Hewlett  NY 
11557. 


LIFESTYLE  WRITER 
If  you  have  a  flair  for  writing  and  want  to 
work  with  a  team  dedicated  to  producing 
the  best  in  lifestyle  pages,  we  have  the 
position  for  you  at  our  over  50,000  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Probing  mind 
and  speed  are  essential.  Routine  cover¬ 
age  involved  (food,  features,  fashion, 
travel,  etc.)  plus  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  be  creative.  Bachelors  degree  and 
minimum  of  3  years  daily  experience. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to:  Terri 
Buckley,  Herald  and  Review,  PO  Box 
311,  Decatur  IL  62525. 

Equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F 

MAJOR  ZONE  7  daily  seeks  Editorial 
Writer  with  moderate-to-conservative 
point  of  view  and  interested  in  national 
and  international  events.  An  ability  to 
comment  on  non-government  issues 
such  as  the  arts,  lifestyles  or  entertain¬ 
ment  would  be  a  plus.  Box  7532,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MOVIE,  THEATRE  ARTS  REVIEWER  by 
Florida  Metro.  Experienced  only.  Must 
have  a  compelling,  active  interest  in  all 
facets  of  entertainment  and  have 
established  an  excellent  writing  style  or 
have  proven  a  potential  for  same.  Send 
clips,  references,  letter  expressing 
interest  to:  Box  7436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
America's  number  one  TV  listings  com- 
pany-TV  Data  Inc,  located  in  upstate 
New  York  seeks  a  Managing  Editor  with 
solid  newspaper  editorial  experience  of 
six  plus  years.  BA  in  Journalism  or  equiv¬ 
alent  and  VDT  experience  is  required. 
Send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  TV  Data  Inc,  Northway  Plaza, 
Glens  Falls  NY  12801.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


MANAGING  EDTOR 
Bright,  aggressive  editor  required  to  run 
San  Francisco-based  news  bureau.  Dut¬ 
ies  include  selling  use  of  service,  manag¬ 
ing  small  staff,  hands-on  editing.  Must 
have  5  years  MAJOR  media  experience 
in  Bay  area.  Top  benefits,  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  7612, 

Editor  4  Publisner. _ 

NEWSLETTER  PUBLISHER,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  news  media,  seeks  New  York- 
based  freelance  reporter  to  cover  Madi¬ 
son  Ave  advertising  beat.  Send  resume 
to  Box  221070,  Carmel  CA  93922. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Daily  with 
38,000  circulation  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  sports  writer  with  bright, 
breezy  writing  style  and  sound  ability  to 
edit  and  to  write  headlines.  Also  seeking 
news  reporter  with  a  willingness  to  learn. 
Write  Jack  Briggs,  Associate  Editor,  Tri- 
City  Herald,  TO  Box  2608,  Pasco  WA 
99302. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
America's  leading  electronic  banking 
newsletter  is  seeking  an  experienced 
reporter/writer  to  fill  position  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Position  involves  extensive 
reporting  and  writing  of  in-depth  stories 
that  analyze  trends  in  automated  teller 
machines,  electronic  debit  cards  and 
home  banking.  Three  years  of  reporting 
experience  is  required  and  some  busi¬ 
ness  writing  baciwound  is  preferred. 
Salary  range  is  $24,000-$27,000. 
Send  resumes  to  Bank  Network  News, 
117  N  Jefferson,  Suite  204,  Chicago  IL 
60606. 


MINORITY  AFFAIRS  REPORTER 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald,  a  combined  afternoon-morning 
operation  with  a  total  daily  circulation  of 
over  2(X),000  seeks  an  agressive,  high- 
energy  reporter  to  provide  quality  cover¬ 
age  of  local  minority  issues  and  events. 
Should  have  at  least  2  to  3  years  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  selection  of  your  best  clips 
to:  Steve  Sidio,  Executive  City  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald, 
4th  &  Ludlow  Streets,  Dayton  OH 
45401. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Religious  News  Service  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  journalist  todirect  the  news 
operations  of  its  daily  and  weekly  ser¬ 
vices.  Person  must  have  credibility  in 
church  and  secular  press.  Offices  in 
NYC.  Salary  negotiable.  Must  begin  by 
August  1st.  Contact  Dan  Louis.  Box 

221076,  Dallas  TX  75222. _ 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD  has  an  opening 
for  a  TV  reviewer/reporter.  We  are  looking 
for  an  accomplished,  stylish  reviewer 
with  reporting  experience.  The  applicant 
must  have  three  years  dal  ly  experience  or 
a  very  good  equivalent.  Send  resumes 
and  clips  (no  more  than  five)  to  ARTS 
EDITOR,  The  Boston  Herald,  1  Herald 
Square,  Boston  MA  02106. 

PROFESSIONAL.  EXPERIENCED,  self- 
reliant  reporter  for  general  assignment 
on  70,000  prize-winning  PM  in  exciting, 
prime  newsmaking,  multi<ommunity 
region  in  Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  creative  enterprise.  Box  7595,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITERS 
Fast  growing  St.  Louis  area  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  seeks  aggressive  individuals 
with  strong  writing  skills.  Positions 
include: 

Account  Executive-minimum  of  3  years 
experience  in  technical/industrial 
account  work  and  writing.  Plastics 
knowledge  helpful. 

Senior  Writer-3-5  years  experience  in 
agricultural  writing. 

Account  Executive-for  agricultural 
account.  Strong  writing  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  a  must. 

Send  resume,  writing  samples  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  Box  7628,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  telephone  industry 
for  leading  publication,  (Communication 
Daily,  3 — 5  years  daily  newspaper  or 
wire  experience  required.  Reply  to  Per¬ 
sonnel,  1836  Jefferson  Place  NW, 
Washington  DC  20036. 


REPORTER 

Major  national  newsletter  publisher  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  expanding.  We 
need  experienced  reporter  willing  and 
able  to  learn  and  report  on  the  real  estate 
financing  market.  You  must  be  a  self 
starter,  capable  of  discovering  stories, 
following  leads  and  researching  the  facts 
by  telepirane.  You  should  be  able  to  learn 
to  write  newsletter  style.  Salary  range 
$24K  to  $36K.  Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department  E 
Crittenden  Publishing,  Inc. 

Box  1150 
Novato  CA  94948 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet- 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
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REPORTER 

Permanent  position  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  with  fast  growing  award 
winning  community  paper.  Minimum  5 
years  experience.  starting  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Kathy  En¬ 
gle,  Managing  Editor,  Green  Valley 
News,  PO  Box  567,  Green  Valley  AZ 
85622.  No  phone  calls. 


REPORTER — 47,000  circulation  daily 
on  Lake  Michigan  seeks  experienced 
reporter.  Excellent  pay  and  fringes.  Pro¬ 
fessional  environment.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  981  3rd  St,  Muskegon  Ml 
49443.  An  affirmative  action  employer. 


REPORTER  with  hard  news  experience 
for  award  winning  community  weekly. 
Demanding  editor  disdains  poffery, 
wants  the  beef.  Long  hours,  hard  work-a 
chance  to  excel!  Send  resume  and  clips 
(no  phone  calls)  to  EDITOR,  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Paper,  26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn  NY 


REPORTER  with  clips  that  will  knock  us 
off  our  feet.  We  need  someone  with  ideas 
and  the  talent  to  translate  those  ideas 
into  page  1  stories.  Metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  9  will  pay  such  a  writer  $600  a 
week.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Box 
7640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  MEDIUM  sized  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced  editorial  writ¬ 
er.  Prefer  traditional  and  conservative 
orientation.  Send  full  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  7571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER;  All  sports. 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily. 
Desk  and  coverage  required.  Selfstarter. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Write  Edi¬ 
tor,  Box  8/0,  Alamogordo  NM  88310. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Take  charge  of  an  all-day  operation  in 
mid-sized  Zone  2  city  that  demands 
comprehensive  local  and  national  cover¬ 
age,  both  results  and  features.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  leader  with  energy  and 
ideas  and  skills  to  mold  staff  into  one  of 
the  best.  Competitive  salary,  benefits. 
Box  7586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-Alabama's  largest  tri¬ 
weekly  seeks  recent  J-grad  to  handle 
local  sports.  $10 — $12  thousand  to 
start,  plus  benefit  package.  Call  (205) 
878-1311,  ask  for  Editor. 


SHARP  NEW  West  Virginia  weekly  offers 
opportunity  for  responsibility  and  growth 
in  a  22  year  old  company.  Send  resume 
and  clips.  Box  7622,  Editor& Publisher. 


TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  with  the  ability  to  develop  con¬ 
tracts,  research  records  and  dig  for 
investigative  stories.  Lucid  writing  style 
essential.  Knowledge  of  Texas  courts 
and  governmental  agencies  desired,  but 
not  mandatory.  Please  send  clips, 
resume,  work  history,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  managing  editor. 
Box  7579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  REPORTER/Editor  wanted 
for  great  opportunity  with  89,000 
circulation  magazine  and  newsletter  in 
occupational  safety  and  health  field. 
Applicant  must  be  experienced  in 
serious  news  gathering,  interviewing  and 
writing.  Self  disiplined,  organized, 
aggressive  and  effective  are  characteris¬ 
tics  we  seek.  Prefer  person  willing  to 
relocate  to  central  Texas,  but  will  consid¬ 
er  exceptional  correspondent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Washington  (X)  area.  Knowledge 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  field  a 
big  plus,  but  not  mandatory.  Salary 
$17,500  plus  good  growth.  Send 
resume  to  Editorial  Director,  PO  Box 
7573,  Waco  TX  76714  or  call  Miss  Hart, 
Personnel  Manager  (817)  776-5011. 


-  I 

HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  MIDLAND  REPORTER  TELEGRAM 
seeks  a  capable  business  reporter  to 
cover  energy,  finance,  real  estate  in  this 
oil  and  gas  community  of  95,000. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Midland  Reporter  Telegram, 
Care  of  John  Paul  Pitts,  Business  Oil 
Editor,  PO  Box  1650,  Midland  TX 
79702. 


THE  TIMES  NEWS,  a  22,000  7  day  AM 
daily  in  southern  Idaho,  is  looking  for  a 
desk  editor  as  an  addition  to  its  3-person 
universal  desk.  Applicants  should  have 
superior  editing,  headline  writing  and 
layout  skills  and  be  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  modern  newspaper  layout  and 
graphics.  Entry-level  applicants  consid¬ 
ered.  Send  complete  resume,  references 
and  tearsheets  to  Steven  Hartgen,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls  ID 
83301. 


WRITER/REPORTER 
Fast-growing  alternative  newsweekly 
seeks  aggressive,  energetic  writer/ 
reporter.  Opportunity  to  develop 
investigative  and  general  interest 
pieces.  We  emphasize  local  coverage 
and  are  looking  for  a  self-starter  and 
first-rate  writer.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Deborah  Norton,  Worcester  Magazine, 
PO  Box  1000,  Worcester  MA  01614. 


WANTED;  COPY  EDITORS  for  Living 
section  and  an  assistant  city  editor  in 
newsroom  for  daiiy  newspaper  in  historic 
Southeastern  port  city.  Copy  editors’ 
duties  include  obtainingand  editing  wire 
stories,  daily  page  layout,  full-page  lay¬ 
outs,  editing  and  assigning  local  stories 
and  supervising  production  staff.  One 
copy  editor  needed  with  at  least  two 
years  experience  in  features,  as  well  as 
one  entry-level  copy  editor  with 
experience  on  college  newspaper  or 
through  internship.  Assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor's  duties  include  managing  a  staff  of 
reporters,  assignments,  editing,  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  supervising  a  daily  local 
page.  At  least  two  years  desk  experience 
desired.  Box  7618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Wis¬ 
consin's  most  challenging  small  news¬ 
paper  beat.  Must  write,  edit,  layout  and 
direct  five  person  staff  that's  been  con¬ 
sistent  award  winner.  Send  resume  care 
of  General  Manager,  Shawano  Evening 
Leader,  Box  416,  Shawano  Wl  54166. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  top-notch  editor 
with  at  least  2-3  years  experience  for  the 
universal  desk  of  our  50,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper— a  go-getter  who  has 
the  potential  and  hunger  to  advance.  We 
need  someone  with  a  proven  flair  for 
creative  layout  and  headline  writing,  and 
solid  background  in  editing  and  handling 
wire.  Send  resume  and  recent  samples 
of  headlines,  editing  and  layout  to;  Neil 
Roiter,  Managing  Editor,  The  Standard- 
Times,  PO  Box  D  912,  New  Bedford  MA 
02742. 


WE  NEED  A  SEASONED,  top-flight  copy 
editor  to  handle  the  editing,  layout  and 
production  of  our  Business  Monday  one 
of  the  country's  best  weekly  business 
sections.  The  job  requires  much  more 
than  good  copy  editing  skills.  You'll  help 
shape  the  editorial  direction  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  work  directly  with  reporters  and 
become  our  cheif  liason  with  freelance 
writers.  You'll  also  interact  regularly  with 
the  editors  of  our  other  business  sec¬ 
tions,  including  the  daily  pages.  The  key 
attractions?  You'll  work  every  day  in  the 
world-wide  hub  of  high  technology.  And , 
if  you  do  well,  you’ll  have  the  opportunity 
to  grow  with  one  of  the  best  newspapers 
in  the  Knight-Ridder  group.  Excellent 
pay  and  benefits.  Please  send  a  resume 
and  pagecritiq^uestoJim  Mitchell,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
750  Bidder  Park  Dr,  San  Jose  CA 
95190. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ZONE  EDITOR 
Experienced  local  news  supervisor  with 
solid  reporting,  copy  editing,  layout 
experience  on  mid-sized,  competitive 
daily.  For  70,000  PM  near  major  city 
Zone  5.  Box  7594,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


PRODUCT  MANAGER 
That’s  not  a  title  you  hear  about  in  the 
newspaper  business  a  lot,  but  it 
describes  what  we're  looking  for.  You  will 
manage  sales,  circulation,  promotions 
and  newsprint  product.  The  Middlesex 
News  EXTRA,  a  136,000  TMC  weekly. 
You  get  to  do  that  by  having  spent  at  least 
5  years  in  the  print  advertising  business, 
understand  how  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  are  comfortable  selling  major 
accounts  and  agencies  and  have  good 
promotion  and  ad  concept  skills.  The 
]ob,  the  money  and  the  market  are  all 
upscale.  Reply  with  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Jack  Shea,  The  Middlesex 
News,  33  New  York  Ave,  Framingham 
MA  01701. 


PRESSROOM 


CAMERASTRIPPING  ROOM  MANAGER 
We  are  a  growing  northwest  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  plant  with  a 
heavy  volume  of  full  color  work  seeking 
an  experienced  individual  to  manage  our 
camera  and  stripping  department.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
mechanical  color  cutting,  stripping,  4 
color  and  camera.  We  are  an  open  web 
and  operate  24  hours  a  day.  Successful 
candidate  must  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  ability  to  train  and  be  able  to 
motivate  others  effectively.  Send 
resume  and  salary  to  RFD  Publications, 
6960  SW  Sandburg  Rd,  Tigard  OR 
97223. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
Goss  Community  operator  with  proven 
leadership  qualities  at  Zone  8  small  daily 
with  expanding  commercial  web 
department.  Exc^lent  salary,  benefits, 
commission  plan.  Box  7629,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOMSUPERINTENDENT.Goss 
offset  experience  required.  Must  have 
excellent  mechanical  and  administra¬ 
tive  abilities.  Proven  record  in  quality 
and  cost  controls.  Northeast  region.  Box 
7509,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


SMALL  ALASKA  DAILY  needs  Goss  pre¬ 
ssman  who  can  double  as  foreman  for 
3-man  print  shop.  Operate  and  maintain 
equipment,  train  and  supervise  others. 
Good  future.  Excellent  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  N.  Freeman,  Kodiak  Daily  Mirror, 
Box  1309,  Kodiak  AK  99615.  (907) 
486-3227. 


PRODUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Weekly  group  offers  position  with 
excellent  pay  and  benefits  —  salary 
competive  with  mid-sized  dailies.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant  and  equipment.  Itek  1020 
front-end,  8-unit  Goss  Community 
press.  Quality  operation  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  markets  in  the  U.S.  Very 
pleasant  place  to  work  and  live  in  Zone  2. 
Successful  applicant  must  have  hands- 
on  production  and  front-end  experience. 
Hands-on  press/'composing  room  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Must  motivate  and 
work  well  with  people.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  need  and  salary  history  to  Box  7578, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

EOE  M/F 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER;  Are  you  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenge,  a  good  place  to  work 
at  a  salary  that  is  competitive  with  many 
dailies?  Are  you  a  hands-on  manager 
with  prodution  front-end  computer 
experience  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
press  and  composing  room?  Do  you  have 
management  experience  and  like  work¬ 
ing  with  people?  If  so,  this  job  may  be  for 
you!  We  are  a  large,  quality-minded 
weekly  group  in  a  growth  market  which 
offers  a  pleasant  place  to  live  and  work. 
Ideal  job  for  a  production  manager  in  a 
small  to  medium-sized  daily  who  is 
seeking  a  change.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to 
James  Kilgore,  The  Princeton  Packet, 
Box  350,  Princeton  NJ  08542. 

EOE  M/F 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATORS 
We  are  a  growing  web  offset  printer  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  Goss  Community  and 
Urbanite  press  operators.  2  shifts,  7 
days.  If  you  have  the  skill,  are  willing  to 
relocate,  and  want  an  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  leader,  send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to;  Tom 
Schmidt,  Delaware  Printing  Co,  PO  Box 
737,  Dover  DE  19903.  EOE. 


When  you  need  to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people,  you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you  want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers,  employers, 
job-seekers,  services,  in 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


Our  phone  number— (212)  752-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ENTRY  LEVEL  PRODUCTION  minded 
person  to  work  as  a  production  assistant. 
Experience  helpful,  but  not  totally 
necessary.  Must  be  willing  to  work  hard, 
long,  erratic  hours  and  retain  what  you 
learned.  Also,  must  be  willing  to  sell  as 
much  as  3  days  a  week.  We  are  a  small 
newspaper  group  with  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  web  offset  division.  We  need  you 
in  the  commercial  division.  You  must 
want  the  production  manager's  job.  If 
you  want  to  learn,  we  will  pay  you  a  fair 
salary  plus  commissions.  Contact:  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Box  7635,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSPERSON 

Zone  4  daily  seeking  skilled  pre- 
ssperson.  Prefer  experience  on  Goss 
Mark  2  letter  press  and  Metro  offset. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Write  to 
Box  7613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  foreman 
needed  for  overseeing  camera  plate  and 
pressroom.  Duties  will  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  stripping,  platemaking,  mail¬ 
ing  and  pre-press  work.  Applicants  must 
be  expwienced.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  job  knowledge.  Located 
in  South  Carolina.  Box  7604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  with 
large  weekly  shopper.  Prefer  honest, 
hard  working  person.  Prefer  proven  sales 
record.  Excellent  advancement  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  8.  Please  include  resume  and 
income  requirements  to  Box  7599,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Mid  40's, 
24  years  in  newspapers-classified, 
retail,  national-competitive  market 
experience.  Knowledge  in  budgeting, 
planning,  market  presentations.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Seeking  Ad  Director  or 
National  Managers  position.  Box  7610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  manager 
with  management  experience  on  TMPC, 
shopper,  voluntary  collect,  daily  and 
weekly  rapers?  I  am  ready  to  relocate. 
Box  7508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVELING  JOB,  covering  large  area,  or 
several  states  wanted.  Former  country 
circulation  road  man,  Hutchinson  Kan¬ 
sas  daily.  Box  7600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  highly  motivated  sales 
people  are  needed  to  become  a  part  of  a 
long  established  growing  com¬ 
munications  company.  Newspaper  and 
shopper  properties  located  in  California, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Immediate 
openings  in  most  areas.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  PO  Box  838,  Dow¬ 
ney  CA  90241. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Midwest  suburban  group  owner  seeks 
"hands-on"  professional  to  hire,  train 
and  motivate  staff  for  a  profitable  25 
year-old  weekly.  If  you  want  the  "oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime’’  to  join  a  new  man¬ 
agement  team  and  share  the  frustrations 
and  profits  then  send  your  resume  at 
once  to  Box  7627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE— Start  up 
syndicate  seeks  ambitious  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  Zones  7, 8  and  9  to  work  on 
strict  commission  basis.  Ideal  opportu¬ 
nity  for  independent  sales  or  ad  reps  to 
supplement  income.  Box  7591,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 
Independent  sales  representatives 
wanted  to  call  on  Managing  Editors  of 
daily  newspapers  to  sell  new  syndicated 
features  on  commission.  All  areas  open. 
Specify  territory  covered.  Harris  Com¬ 
munications,  1791 1-C  Sky  Park,  Irvine 
CA  92714.  (714)  261-7192. 

_ PROMOTION _ 

NEW  JERSEY  newspaper  group  seeks 
experienced  promotion  person  capable 
of  running  one-person  department.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  7634,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
CLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


J — SCHOOL  GRAD  with  extensive  cam¬ 
pus  and  internship  experience  seeks  en¬ 
try-level  reporter/photographer  position. 
Strong  B  W  lab  work.  I'm  single  and  able 
to  go  anywhere.  Contact;  Kurt  Sponberg, 
8^8  Jefferson  Ave,  Munster  IN  46321. 
(219)  836-4082. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  TIRED  of  being 
chained  to  desk.  Prefers  first  love- 
writing.  Eight  years  experience,  small 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Enjoys  taking  own 
pictures.  Knows  business  from  darkroom 
to  council  chambers.  Award  winner. 
Likes  features.  Box  7598,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MBA-EQUIPPED  reporter  seeks  job  as 
business/finance  writer  on  medium  to 
large  daily  paper.  Three  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  including  copy 
editing.  Box  7633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLACK  COPY  EDITOR  with  versatile  10- 
year  writing  experience  and  copy  editing 
at  a  large  Detroit  daily  seeks  copy  editor 
and  layout  position,  general  assignment 
or  feature  writing  job  with  2(X),000-plus 
daily.  Ohio  State  University  J-school 
grad.  Box  7576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  AGGRESSIVE  enterprising 
editor.  (Did  I  miss  your  call  April  26— 
May  12?).  N.O.,  (602)  979-3502  eve¬ 
nings;  (602)  581-0188  days. 


DYNAMIC  YOUNG  woman  reporter;  Ivy 
League  backgroud,  with  domestic  metro 
and  wire  service  experience  in  Central 
America,  fluent  Spanish,  seeks  job  as 
general  assignment  reporter  on  major  or 
medium-sized  daily.  Box  7643,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  YOUNG  sports  slot  man/ 
copy  editor/writer  seeks  position  on 
40,000  daily  in  Zones  2, 3,  5.  Currently 
work  for  150,000  daily.  3  years 
experience.  Box  7607,  Editor  &  Pub- 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  challenging  position.  Ten  years 
award-winning  experience  in  weekly  and 
daily  reporting,  feature  writing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout  and  advertising  design.  In- 
depth  business  knowledge  from  recent 
corporate  position.  Box  7589,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR-award  winn¬ 
ing  editorial  writer  on  64,000  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  editorial  writing  or  editorial  page 
emtor  post  on  mid  to  large  metro.  Eru¬ 
dite,  reasoned,  insightful.  Box  7642, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  JOURNALIST  who  pub¬ 
lishes  regularly  in  the  Washington  Post 
needs  stringer  work  from  Jerusalem  in 
the  Fall.  Can  Kt  references  from  the 
Post.  Contact  L.  Lanier  Cooper,  1606 
32nd  St  NW,  Washington  DC  20007. 
(202)  342-2665. 

GRADUATE  of  top  J-school  seeks  report¬ 
ing  slot  on  medium  sized  daily  or  bigger. 
Prefer  politics/govemment  beat,  butalso 
interested  in  education,  criminal  jus¬ 
tice,  enviromental  issues,  and  sports.  2 
Vi  years  previous  reporting  experience. 
Freelance  stories  publi^ed  in  L.A. 
Times  and  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Excellent  clips,  references.  Any  zone. 
Lavwence  Strauss,  190  E  72nd  St,  New 
York  NY  10021.  (212)  879-8487. 

HELP!  SPORTS  Editor,  2-years 
experience,  feels  stifled  in  Southern 
California.  Am  seeking  news,  lifestyle  or 
sports  feature  job  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Please,  I'm  desperate!  Box  7597, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Do  you  value  con¬ 
sistent  excellence?  Tight  editing?  Pro  at 
metro  wants  shot  at  ^,000-plus  daily. 
9  years  experience-4  administrative.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  7644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CHICAGO  STRINGER,  tech/business 
specialists  covering  trade  shows.  Phone 
(312)  684-3124. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER  Aggressive-gets 
the  job  done.  Familiar  with  all  mailroom 
equipment  and  systems.  Experienced  in 
department  budgeting,  he^  inserting 
demands,  and  mailroom  coordination 
and  sceduling.  Reputation  for  keeping 
costs  low  while  increasing  productivity. 
Experience  in  union  and  non-union  en- 
viroments.  Wish  to  relocate.  Box  7505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR/(3eneral  Man¬ 
ager.  Mature,  experienced  professional. 
Knowledgeable  all  areas  of  newspaper 
management.  Cost  conscious.  Commu¬ 
nity  minded.  15  to  35,000  daily  pre¬ 
ferred.  Your  inquiry  kept  confidential. 
Reply  Box  7637,  Editor  &  F^blisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  reporter  now  editor 
seeks  roving  feature,  beat  or 
investigative  spot  on  ambitious  daily. 
Box  7614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  with  experience  on 
daily  and  Washington  DC  news  service 
seeks  editing  position  with  newsletter  or 
trade  publication.  Zone  4,  prefer  Flor¬ 
ida.  Heavy  editing  experience  in  swim¬ 
ming/sports/medicine.  Respond  A. 
Harold,  Box  47073,  Dallas  TX  75247 
(214)  522-6578  before  8  am. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  5  years 
experience  on  35,000  AM  daily  seeks 
new  challenge  with  mid-sized  metro. 
Skilled  in  page  design,  editing  and  writ- 
ii^.  Any  Zone.  Box  7601,  Editor  &  Pub- 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR 
Five  years  high  school,  college,  pro 
coverage.  Also  make-up,  photo,  man¬ 
agement  experience.  SMk  daily  spot. 
Cin  relocate.  Box  3372,  Scranton  PA 
18505. 


DEPENDABLE,  hard  working  photo¬ 
grapher  seeking  a  position  on  a  daily 
paper.  Clip  winner  with  excellent  sports 
background.  Call  (904)  377-3095. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  PRO  seeks  to  broaden  his 
expertise  tw  refinement  of  writing  and 
editing  skills.  Former  A/V  columnist  and 
radio/TV  writer/editor  for  70,000  PM. 
Stickler  for  accuracy,  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar,  conciseness.  Experienced  in  type¬ 
setting,  proofreading,  display  ad  work, 
pasteup,  stat  camera.  Most  recent  stint: 
mduction  coordinator  for  successful 
new  Miami  weekly.  Married,  41,  willing 
to  relocate.  Box  7645,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  (305)  551-8325  evenings,  after 
6/24. 


LIBRARY/PHOTO  researcher.  23  years 
experience  with  photo  news  agency.  Call 
John  Pfalzer  Jr.  (516)  221-6426. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Newspaper  science  writers  evaiuate  their  fieid 


By  Conrad  J.  Storad 

Science  influences  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  in  many  ways. 

The  impact  of  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  failures,  are  news  stories 
that  demand  to  be  told.  But  if  they  are 
to  be  effective  in  the  telling,  the  stor¬ 
ies  must  be  told  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  to  the  general  public. 

The  challenge  of  translating  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  science  and  technology  into 
terms  that  literate  people  possessing 
sufficient  interest  can  comprehend  is 
the  task  of  the  science  journalist. 

Some  members  of  the  scientific 
community  are  quick  to  condemn  the 
press  for  its  coverage  of  science- 
related  topics,  especially  medicine. 
“Distorted”  and  “sensationalized” 
are  adjectives  that  spice  their  com¬ 
ments  concerning  the  science  stories 
that  appear  in  many  newspapers. 

In  many  instances  they  are  correct. 
But  according  to  the  results  of  nation¬ 
wide  survey  conducted  last  fall  at  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University,  science  writ¬ 
ers  working  at  major  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  present  a  positive 
appraisal  of  the  field.  They  see  sci¬ 
ence  writing  improving  in  both  quant¬ 
ity  and  quality. 

Yet,  many  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents  also  expressed  criticism  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  newspaper  management 
whose  decisions  affect  them  in  terms 
of  assignments  and  the  day-to-day 
handling  of  copy. 

A  total  of  50  science  journalists 
representing  45  newspapers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  ASU  survey.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  mailed  to  154  science, 
medical,  environmental,  space  and 
technology  writers  at  104  daily  news¬ 
papers  listed  by  the  1983  Editor  & 
Publisher  International  Yearbook  as 
having  daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
100,000. 

The  demographic  profile  built  from 
ASU  survey  results  compares  with 
those  constructed  by  previous  stud¬ 
ies. 

Science  journalists  working  for  ma¬ 
jor  American  metro  dailies  tend  to  be 
highly  educated  (many  have  graduate 
degrees),  of  early  middle  age,  with 
considerable  professional  reporting 
experience  generally,  and  somewhat 
less  in  the  speciality  field  of  science 
reporting.  There  are  still  more  male 
science  writers,  though  more  and 


(Storad  is  a  Science  Writing  Intern, 
National  Cancer  Institute.) 


more  young  science  writers  tend  to  be 
female  based  on  the  survey’s  results. 

By  answering  a  series  of  open- 
ended  questions,  those  surveyed  had 
a  chance  to  evaluate  themselves,  their 
colleagues,  and  the  field  of  newspaper 
science  journalism  in  general. 

They  were  asked  to  outline  their 
perception  of  the  evolution  of  science 
writing  in  the  past  five  years  in  terms 
of  both  quality  and  quantity  of  report¬ 
ing.  Science  writing,  in  the  minds  of 
many  respondents,  is  improving 
because  of  a  infusion  of  enthusiasm 
from  young,  energetic  writers. 

“There  is  emerging  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  science  writers,”  wrote  Rose 
Gilchrist  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tri¬ 
bune.  “This  group  is  more  enthusias¬ 
tic,  less  didactic,  and  more  in  tune 
with  the  potentials  of  research.  Sci¬ 
ence  writing,  like  science  itself,  is 
being  wrested  from  the  dusty  realms 
of  old  men.” 

For  science  writing  to  continue 
improving,  reporters  must  get  away 
from  the  “gee  whiz”  approach,  mine 
as  many  sources  as  possible  for  each 
story,  and  begin  taking  a  more  critical 
approach  to  science  as  a  whole. 


For  science  writing  to 
continue  improving, 
reporters  must  get  away 
from  the  “gee  whiz” 
approach,  mine  as  many 
sources  as  possibie  for 
each  story,  and  begin 
taking  a  more  criticai 
approach  to  science  as  a 
whoie. 


“Because  this  country  is  not  in 
general  well  educated  in  science  — 
many  people  are  intimidated  just  by 
the  thought  of  it  —  science  reporting 
tends  to  reflect  that  in  being  some¬ 
what  supeificial  in  approach,”  said 
Deborah  Blum  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee.  “It  is  too  often  gee  whiz  report¬ 
ing  about  a  new  discovery,  too  often 
single  source  reporting. 

“But  science  writers  are  becoming 
better  educated,  and  newspaprs  are 
carrying  more  science  news  as  they 
become  aware  of  its  mass  appeal,” 
Blum  wrote.  “In  turn,  as  more  news  is 
carried  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  flaws  as  well  as  the  gains. 


to  raise  doubts  or  questions  about 
research  instead  of  just  reporting  its 
existence.” 

Tom  Harris,  environment/energy 
writer  at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  believes  a  cycle  of  quality 
writing  has  been  initiated. 

He  wrote,  “Since  those  doing  the 
writing  haven’t  changed,  the  quality 
has  improved  as  a  function  of  the 
increased  learning  from  experience 
and  as  a  function  of  journalistic  en¬ 
deavor:  better  editing  breeding  better 
writing  which  spawns  better 
understanding  and  higher  reader 
interest. 

“We  (science  writers)  are  just  as 
committed  now  to  these  subjects  as 
we  have  been  for  some  time.  For 
example,  I  became  a  full-time 
environment/conservation  writer  in 
1%9.  Energy  was  added  to  that  beat  in 
1973,  after  completion  of  fellowship 
in  energy  studies  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  subjects  were  important 
then.  They  are  important  today,” 
Harris  said. 

His  colleague  at  the  Mercury 
News,  science/medical  writer  Larry 
Thompson,  sees  science  writing  as 
improving,  but  said  it  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go. 

“Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
newspaper  science  journalism  are 
improving,  but  1  still  see  hundreds  of 
ill-conceived  stories  moving  over  the 
wire  from  major  papers  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  even  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  areas”  Thompson  wrote.  “Over¬ 
all,  the  trend  toward  science  writers 
with  science  backgrounds  is  helping 
story  quality  although  readability 
sometimes  suffers.  At  least  fewer 
stories  are  simply  dead  wrong.” 

Those  who  felt  the  quality  of  sci¬ 
ence  reporting  had  decreased  were  in 
the  minority. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  science  writer 
Quincy  Dadisman  wrote,  “Quality 
has  deteriorated  as  many  reporters 
get  caught  up  in  trying  to  make  every 
story  sensational.  I  don’t  like  con¬ 
troversial,  ‘toxic,’  or  ‘carcinogen’  as 
key  words  in  stories.  I  like  them  even 
less  in  headlines.” 

Many  surveyed  respondents 
indicated  a  trend  toward  more  in- 
depth  reporting  is  aiding  the  field  of 
science  journalism,  John  Noble  Wil- 
ford  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote  that 
reporters  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
basing  stories  on  journal  articles  and 
handouts,  but  are  becoming  more  cri- 
_ (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Automate  with  the  flexo  option. 


Now  your  newspaper  can  have  the  cost  savings 
and  productivity  gains  of  automated  photopolymer 
platemaking.  Plus  improved  printing  quality  gained 
through  an  exclusive  new  technology  breakthrough. 

Best  of  all, you  can  have  them  even  if  you’re  not 
yet  sure  about  switching  from  letterpress  to 
flexography. 

The  high-performance  Merigraph®  SRA 
photopolymer  platemaking  system  is  the  efficient, 
in-line  system  that  makes  both  kinds  of  plates.  So 
when  you’re  ready  to  switch  to  flexography,  all  that’s 
required  is  a  simple  polymer  change.  None  of  your 
platemaking  hardware  becomes  obsolete. 

Merigraph  SRA  was  developed  by  Hercules, 
the  leading  supplier  to  the  flexography  industry.  The 
system  uses  an  exclusive  flexible  polyester  substrate 
that  flexes  with  the  plate  to  produce  sharp,  undis¬ 


torted  letters  and  halftone  dots.  The  result  is  news¬ 
paper  printing  quality  that’s  ahead  of  anything  else  in 
the  industry. 

When  you  see  it,  you’ll  appreciate  the  difference. 

You’ll  also  appreciate  the  cost  savings  that 
come  with  the  most  efficient  polymer  recovery  and 
recycling.  And  a  productivity  boost  produced  by  an 
in-line  system  that  requires  just  one  operator  to  run 
the  whole  show — with  NO  plate  handling. 

For  more  about  the  Merigraph  SRA  system, 
contact  Hercules  Incorporated,  Hercules  Plaza, 
Wilmington,  DE 19894,  Attn:  D.  Joyce. 
(302)594-6500,  Ext.  7664. 
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Tom  Wolfe  said  that  twenty  years  ago. 


For  thirty  years,  from  Eisenhower  to  Reagan, 
Charles  McDowell  has  been  covering  American 
politics  as  contemporary  folklore.  Sometimes 
he's  funny,  but  his  view  always  seems  to 
make  sense. 

Mow  this  wit  and  wisdom  is  available  to 
your  readers  through  his  new  weekly  column 
from  Sc ripps- Howard  Hews  Service. 

The  celebrated  columnist  of  the  Richmond 
Timesr Dispatch  h^ always  given  a  human 
view  to  American  government  and  politics. 

He  also  demonstrates  his  political  sense  as 
the  distinguished  panelist  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System's  "Washington  Week  in 
Review"  program. 

Few  people  ever 
make  political  sense. 

Charles  McDowell  is 
one  of  the  few.  To  bring 
his  wit  and  wisdom  to 
your  readers,  contact 
United  Features 
Syndicate,  200  Park 
Avenue,  Mew  York, 
hew  York  10166  - 
or  call  212-557-2333. 
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